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PREFACE 


THIS BOOK IS IN NO SENSE AN OFFICIAL RECORD. IT IS RATHER AN ATTEMPT, 
made without reference to official documents and after three years of 
mature reflection, to disentangle from avoidable detail the sequence of 
political events in Japan which led up to the war; to record 
the main developments in Anglo-Japanese relations during that time; 
and to follow the intricacies of the struggle in Japan between those who 
favoured this war of aggression and those who worked against it. Inter- 
spersed with political matters I have given accounts of our personal 
experiences, not because I regard them as intrinsically important, but 
rather in the hope that they may help to give body to the general impres- 
sions formed during those five critical years in Japan. The views 
expressed are purely my own and in no way commit His Majesty’s 
Government. 


“Know thine enemy” is a good precept for those who have been 
engaged on a life-and-death struggle with a foe who is as inscrutable as 
he has often shown himself to be unscrupulous. If this book can add 
but a little to the sum of that knowledge, I shall be more than satisfied. 

Most of the book having been written while the war against Japan was 
still in progress, I have found myself hedged in by many inhibitions ; every 
care had to be taken not to say anything which might even in the slightest 
degree hamper our war effort or anything which would expose to greater 
danger than that in which they already stood those friends in Japan who 
worked so hard to avert the present war; accounts of events, accurate in 
themselves, which the Japanese could distort for their own purposes had 
to be omitted. All such material must await a more opportune season. 


I have endeavoured to give a picture of the leading public men who 
have occupied the Japanese political stage for the past twenty-five years. 
Their political record is writ large for all to read and I do no more than 
add a personal touch to that record. Even though some of the Japanese 
leaders whom I have described in some detail will not return to public 
life, their characteristics merit study if only because their successors in 
the Japan of to-day and the Japan of to-morrow are likely to be cast 
in much the same mould. Their idiosyncrasies are, like history, apt to 
repeat themselves. 


Where I havetried tolookintothe future, I have done so very tentatively. 
It is dangerous to be dogmatic in this matter, but it is unwise for us as a 


nation to be unprepared or uninterested. The realization of all our 
great schemes of social security and post-war reconstruction depend, 
amongst other things, on the maintenance of our great Colonial Empire, 
its political evolution and its economic development. Within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, British Colonial territories in the Far 
East will play an all-important part in the future. But in order that our 
handling of this great Eastern Colonial problem may be more intelligent 
and altruistic than it has, perhaps, been in the past, we must seek to 
understand also the problems and needs of China and Japan. It is all 
one vast stage and I have sought to lift a small corner of the curtain 
which still seems to hide it from the gaze of Western eyes. 
R. L. C. 


December, 1945- 


CHAPTER I 
EARLY CONTACTS AND IMPRESSIONS 


AUGUST WAS NOT THE BEST MONTH TO CHOOSE FOR MAKING THE LONG 
Odyssey to Japan—but the choice was not ours. It was hot in the States, 
hotter still in Canada, and hottest of all on the blazing seas of the Pacific. 
Apart from the addresses which I was delivering at a number of towns 
in Canada on the way through and the opportunity thus afforded to 
sound Canadian opinion on Far Eastern questions, I had ample leisure 
to reflect, somewhat moistly, on the redoubtable mission with which I 
had been entrusted, and to turn over in my mind such knowledge as 
I had acquired of the people among whom we were now to live. 

This was not my first visit to Japan—when I was seven years old I 
had accompanied my mother and sister on a visit to the Far East, where 
my father was in command of H.M.S. Hyacinth. 

Our headquarters were in Hong Kong, but each summer we visited 
Japan, and I have the happiest memories of those holidays spent for the 
most part in a picturesque Japanese house near the mountain resort of 
Hakoni. It was then only twenty years since Japan had emerged from 
her long era of feudalism and isolationism, and to my childish eye the 
separation between Eastern and Western modes of life and thought still 
seemed to be complete; but in fact the process of Western civilization 
was proceeding apace. The infiltration from the West of ideas and cul- 
tures, goods and materials, was approaching its zenith. Japan had 
decided to learn all the West had to teach. And the welcome to the 
foreigner was in those days correspondingly gracious. I had a memory 
of courteous, considerate people bent on making us comfortable. I 
remember the devotion of my sister’s Japanese amah. And yet—and 
yet—even in those days I realized that one never seemed to get below 
the surface of smiling politeness. Nowhere in Japan did I make a friend 
in the way I promptly did of Ah Choy, the Chinese servant whose 
special job it was to look after me while we were out East. Here was a 
real human being, capable of entering con amore into all one’s childish 
joys and sorrows, full of good stories and ready at all times to embark 
on those little adventures which are the salt of life to the young. My 
last memory of Ah Choy was of an erect figure, clad in immaculate 
Chinese attire, weeping unashamedly on the quay at Hong Kong as our 
ship gathered way on our homeward journey. 

Thereafter, a long time was to elapse before my interest in the East 
was once again to be quickened. This was not until the beginning of 
1902 when the news of the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
electrified the world. On me, still in my teens, this historic event made 
a deep impression. 

To the politically minded young men of that day, the spectacle of a 
steadily expanding Czarist Russia, with an eye always on India, seemed 
then almost as great a menace as did blustering Hohenzollern Germany 
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ten years later. By this unprecedented step the policy of “Splendid - 
Isolation” seemed to have been finally abandoned in favour of a policy 
of “National Security.” 

It was precisely this nation-wide feeling of enhanced security which 
made the greatest impression on my mind; the danger of aggression from 
without was to be shared—and therefore halved. Both Empires stood 
in about the same geographical relationship to the Empire of the Czars. 
I read the agreement, both in the English and French texts, with the 
closest attention and approval. To me it seemed that the Pact was 
essentially defensive in purpose and at the time I did not conceive 
of it being used with any aggressive design. From that moment, interest 
in things Japanese grew apace. There was born a somewhat romantic 
conception of the go-ahead little Island Empire which had so recently 
emerged from relative obscurity and which seemed so determined to 
acquire from Europe and America in record time the accumulated 
knowledge of centuries. Would she also acquire the accumulated 
wisdom and would she absorb the good with the bad; the tolerance with 
the ambition; the spirit of community between nations or only those 
disruptive influences which tend so frequently to undermine it? In 
1902 I believed she would. By 1937 I knew better. 

My next personal experience of the effects of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance was during my visit to Russia in 1904-1905 for the purpose of 
learning the language. Here I could observe all too clearly the revers de 
la médaille—the effect, that is, of a bilateral alliance on a third Power 
against which, however defensively, it had been aimed. For the Russo- 
Japanese War coincided with my visit to Russia and I was able to observe 
at close quarters the intense hostility towards Japan’s ally which had 
been engendered by the Alliance. But the Russians I met did not allow 
their political opinions to affect either their manners or their personal 
friendships. 

I was twenty-one, the Russian world of the Czars was strange and 
intensely interesting; and life altogether was amusing and stimulating. 

While I was in Moscow the first rumblings of revolution were audible. 
Each reverse in the war with Japan heightened the discontent. Students’ 
riots were frequent. The family with which I lived resided not far from 
the Governor-General’s Palace, so I was in the thick of it. Groups of 
students fleeing before Cossacks who lashed out at them with their 
nagaikas were no uncommon sight. One afternoon the Governor-General, 
the Grand Duke Serge, was killed by a bomb thrown inside a gateway 
of the Kremlin. He had been as hated in Moscow as his Grand Duchess, 
the Czarina’s sister, was beloved. She usually insisted on accompanying 
her husband whenever he drove out. But this time she could not go, 
and the assassins seized their opportunity. That evening all Moscow 
waited with bated breath for what was to follow: would this be the signal 
for the revolution so long impending ? 

I shall always remember the scene that night in the great Square— 
now the Red Square—in front of the Kremlin. In the centre of the 
Square, kept clear by a cordon of troops and police, the white snow 
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glistened in the moonlight. All around this quadrangle of guards there 
stood a vast, silent crowd, watching and waiting; and in the distance 
-one faint light glimmered under the Kremlin gateway, the light of the 
icon placed by the Grand Duchess on the spot where her husband had 
gone to his death. Not a breath of wind, not a murmur, not a sound. 
Yes, we all expected a rising. But thirteen years were still to pass before 
the Czar ceased to reign over all the Russias. 


After my entry into the Foreign Office in 1907, my contacts with 
Japanese, official and otherwise, increased. But none made any special 
impression on my mind until I met, while serving as First Secretary in 
Washington in the early twenties, three exceptional Japanese. The first 
was Baron Shidehara, Ambassador in Washington, who afterwards 
became Foreign Minister and whose name was associated with the attempt 
made after the conclusion of the Washington treaties to settle Japan’s 
difficulties with China by peaceful means and on a footing of mutual 
tolerance. During the twenties the prestige of Parliament in Japan 
stood relatively high, that of the Japanese Army relatively low. Never- 
theless, the embattled Samurai of the Army were still just too strong for 
the Foreign Minister and his policy. Baron Shidehara was thwarted at 
every turn and finally had to retire into political obscurity, going for 
many years in peril of his life. Why? For having committed the 
heinous offence, unpardonable in militarist eyes, of attempting to reach 
a fair and honourable understanding with China, thus hampering the 
schemes of the southward expansionists. 


Baron Shidehara’s successor as Ambassador in Washington, Mr. 
Tsuneo Matsudaira, was not only an able diplomatist, but another 
Japanese possessing breadth of view and vision. Wherever they went, 
whether in Washington or afterwards in London, Mr. and Mrs. Matsu- 
daira helped to raise the prestige of their country abroad and to win the 
affectionate regard of their many friends. Pleasant and I were to see 
much of them in the years to come. On leaving the Embassy in London 
Mr. Matsudaira became Minister of the Imperial Household in Tokyo— 
a post which, so far as I know, he still holds. In this capacity he, like 
the Lord Privy Seal, stands close to the Emperor. While he would be 
scrupulous not to interfere in any matters outside the scope of his imme- 
diate duties, which are administrative rather than political, the influence 
exercised by such a man cannot but be wise and beneficial. 


The third of these three Japanese was Mr. Saburi, Counsellor to the 
Embassy in Washington. Here again was a man of broad outlook whose 
fervent patriotism did not prevent him from being a citizen of the world 
and a staunch believer in the efficacy of peaceful methods in the settlement 
of international disputes. We saw much of him and his wife, to whom 
he was deeply attached. He went from Washington to China, where 
some fell disease carried off Mrs. Saburi. Some years later he himself 
died in the self-same town where he had lost his wife—I think of a broken 
heart. It was a sad loss, for Japan could ill afford to spare men of his 
spiritual integrity and sane outlook. 
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It was perhaps not unnatural that I should regard these three men 
as representative of leading Japanese of the day and feel a greater 
sense of optimism about the role Japan was likely to play in the post-war 
world than I did at any subsequent time. This impression was heightened 
by the success of the Washington Conference (1921-22) with its inter- 
national agreements limiting the size and number of capital ships and 
aircraft-carriers, and laying down the principles of a ““New Deal” for 
China. It was a period full of hope for the Orient, with Japan still under 
the wise guidance of the men who had smoothed her path to greatness. 

But two decisions taken at Washington were destined to exercise a 
lasting effect on Japanese policies. The first concerned the form used in 
describing the relative sizes of the navies of the British Empire, the United 
States and Japan as a ratio of 5, 5, 3. To our European way of thinking 
thefe is no stigma attached to one Power accepting a lower ratio of naval 
strength as compared with other Powers, provided that the forces allocated 
correspond to actual needs. But to the Japanese mind there was some- 
thing derogatory to the national prestige in the mere acceptance of a 
lower ratio, even though no reasonable Japanese could maintain in 
practice that the defensive needs of Japan, securely tucked away in the 
north-western corner of the Pacific, were commensurate with the needs 
of the far-flung British Empire. ‘This sense of national grievance grew 
in the years following the Washington Conference, so that at the Naval 
Conference of 1930 it proved more difficult to induce the Japanese to 
accept a limitation corresponding to their actual defensive needs than it 
had been at Washington. Whether things would have been different if 
a formula could have been evolved at Washington taking more account 
of Japanese susceptibilities, Ido not know. But at all events the Japanese 
extremists and expansivists, who in reality wanted a navy for offensive 
and not defensive purposes, found ready to hand a lever to prise open 
Pandora’s box of megalomania and false pride. 

The other crucial decision was the termination of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. This was not, of course, a decision taken by the Conference 
itself, but by the British Government, as a direct sequel to the Conference. 
Although the United States had been expressly excluded from the effects 
of the Alliance, the Treaty had always been regarded with misgiving and 
distaste in that country. The same was true of Canada and Australia. 
It was moreover felt that a bilateral alliance was no longer appropriate 
to an international situation in the Pacific which henceforth was to be 
regulated by the joint effort of all the Powers having interests in the Far 
East. So there was substituted the so-called ‘Four-Power Treaty” 
between the British Empire, the United States, France and Japan, as 
the Powers principally concerned in the Pacific. 

However cogent and logical may appear the case for the denunciation 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, its effects on feeling in Japan were 
profound. Once more the all-important question of “‘face’’ intervened. 
It was felt that the procedure used in terminating the treaty had been 
unnecessarily formal and abrupt. Treaties of alliance have not been 
uncommon in our history, but for Japan the very uniqueness of the tie 
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with Britain lent to it a sentimental value which it is perhaps difficult for 
the Western mind to appreciate. True, the alliance had never been 
popular in certain reactionary circles in Japan; it had, in particular, 
always been repugnant to a powerful pro-German section of the Army. 
On the other hand its principal protagonists had been found in the Navy 
and amongst the moderate leaders, while the people as a whole had given 
it their sympathetic support. Thus it was our frends in Japan who con- 
sidered, quite unjustly, that they had been left in the lurch and resented 
it accordingly. On all sides the mischievous accusation was made—and 
did not die easily—that Great Britain had discarded the Alliance like an 
old shoe once it had served her purpose. From now onwards the influence 
of our friends in Japan—and incidentally of the friends of America also— 
was on the wane. Other causes there were for the gradual shift in the 
political equilibrium; but, if we are to analyse the course of events dis- 
passionately, it would be a mistake to underestimate the influence of this 
particular factor. 

Meanwhile, far away in prostrate Germany the remnants of the 
German General Staff, seeking the means to prepare for World War 
No. II, saw their opportunity, and thereafter they never ceased assiduously 
to cultivate Japan. To-day, when we know to what depths of treachery 
and cruelty the leaders and armed forces of Japan can descend, no 
Englishman will shed a tear over the passing of the Alliance with Japan. 
But it is well to remember that with it was swept away one of the main 
buttresses against the pursuit by Japan of a policy of adventure and 
aggression. 


CHAPTER II 


Tue NAVAL QUESTION IN RELATION TO JAPANESE MILITARISM 
(1927-1937) 


THE NEXT DEVELOPMENT IN THE NAVAL QUESTION GAME IN 1927, WHEN 
an attempt was made at Geneva to apply to cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines the principles of limitation hitherto only applicable to larger 
ships. The attempt failed. For once it was not the fault of the Japanese. 
It was the British and Americans who failed to reach agreement. Looking 
back at those days in the light of our relations with America to-day, one 
recollects with amazement the obstinacy and acrimony with which 
Britain and the United States could discuss not so much the principle 
of naval equality as the details of what constituted equality. The com- 
plexities due to divergent needs were great; nevertheless the failure at 
Geneva produced an unfortunate effect on Anglo-American relations. | 
It is difficult to realize to-day that in the late twenties there was a real 
danger of an Anglo-American race in naval construction, with all that 
that implied in acrimonious controversy. 

The abortive Geneva conference having emphasized the Anglo- 
American aspect of naval limitation, it was decided in the Foreign Office 
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to transfer this subject to the American Department, of which I had just 
become Head. It therefore fell to my lot to study this problem in all its 
aspects and in close liaison with the Admiralty. In 1928 I was instructed 
to proceed to Geneva, where the Preparatory Commission of the Dis- 
armament Conference was in session, in order to have semi-official 
discussions with members of the American delegation specializing in the 
Naval question. I had some particularly fruitful talks on this question 
with Mr. Hugh Gibson, who was as impressed as I was with the absurdity 
of Britain and America squabbling on this particular issue. These semi- 
official talks were sufficiently encouraging to justify the initiation of the 
more formal conversations which were to follow. When Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald became Prime Minister in 1929 he was determined to do 
everything in his power to place our relations with the United States on a 
better footing, and he regarded the removal of friction over the Naval 
question as one of the essential preliminaries. In September, 1929, he 
visited President Hoover in Washington. Amongst those accompanying 
him were Sir Robert (now Lord) Vansittart, his principal private secre- 
tary, while I went as an adviser on the Naval question. 

The main Anglo-American difficulty had arisen from the fact that 
America’s strategical requirements could best be satisfied by fewer but 
larger cruisers, armed with an 8-inch gun; while our need was for a 
larger number of smaller cruisers armed with a 6-inch gun. The problem 
was to discover a ‘“‘yard-stick’’ by which to measure the relative strengths 
of our differing requirements and so eventually agree as to what consti- 
tuted “‘parity.” The discussions took place at the White House and at 
President Hoover’s summer camp on the Rapidan River. Amongst those 
on the American side, apart from the President, were the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Henry Stimson, and the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. C. F. Adams. 
This Rapidan conference was the most informal and picturesque diplo- 
matic meeting I have ever attended. Situated in a clearing in the woods, 
with the leaves just turning to the vivid tints of the American autumn, 
the camp consisted of a number of log cabins fitted up inside roughly 
but comfortably. 

Here we found none of the austerities usually associated with the 
word “‘camp.” The sun shone from a clear sky and the atmosphere of 
the conversations was equally sunny. Mr. Hoover, usually so taciturn, 
was at his best; Mrs. Hoover was an excellent hostess in ideal surround- 
ings. ‘The President took a keen personal interest in this Naval question 
and had his own very definite ideas as to what should constitute that 
“‘yard-stick.”” With each side ready to take account of the special needs 
of the other, the differences which had wrecked the Naval Conference 
two years earlier were soon brought into manageable proportions. It 
was not the purpose of this meeting to come to any hard and fast agree- 
ment, since it was merely intended to prepare the way for the Conference 
which was to take place in London the following year between the five 
principal Naval Powers. Its purpose was so to narrow our differences 
as to render improbable any breakdown of the coming 1930 Conference 
on a purely Anglo-American issue. In this it was successful. Mr. 
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MacDonald returned to London feeling with some justification that he 
had not only improved the prospects of the coming Conference but had 
rendered a real service to the cause of Anglo-American relations by taking 
the sting out of the Naval problem. 

For some time discussions had also been proceeding with the other 
principal Naval Powers to prepare the way for the Conference, and the 
British Government, as the Government of the inviting Power, now 
informed those countries of what had passed in the United States. In 
these exchanges, the Japanese Government had given little indication 
of their probable attitude. Judged by the form shown by Japan at the 
Geneva Conference, there should now have been no difficulty at all in 
reaching agreement at least between the so-called oceanic Powers—the 
British Empire, the United States and Japan. But the three intervening 
years had seen changes in Japanese foreign and domestic policies. The 
decline of moderate influences, at first barely perceptible, had by 1930 
definitely set in. I regard the year 1930 as dividing the sunny 
twenties from the twilight of the ultra-nationalistic thirties. Not that the 
change was in any way abrupt. The earlier period had been one in 
which Japan still contributed something, albeit in diminishing degree, to 
the benefit of the world at large. The latter period was one in which 
the Japanese militarists increasingly imposed upon the country a foreign 
policy which was self-seeking, ultra-nationalistic and utterly regardless of 
world interests. 

The change was clearly reflected in the attitude of the Japanese 
Delegation when the London Conference opened. Levels of naval 
strength in the various categories of ships which had proved satisfactory 
to Japan in 1927 were declared to be entirely inadequate in 1930. The 
discussions resolved themselves, so far as the representatives of the 
Japanese Navy were concerned, into a struggle to boost Japanese require- 
ments at the expense of the British and American requirements. Their 
demands, evidently cloaking some offensive design, were such as the 
British, American and Dominion Governments could not possibly accept. 
Finally a breakdown was only averted as a result of the Japanese Cabinet 
deciding to overrule the Chief of the Japanese Naval Staff—an unprece- 
dented act—and to accept the final offer made from the British and 
American side. 

Between France and Italy, however, agreement unfortunately proved 
impossible, owing to the very natural French refusal to accept the Italian 
claim to “parity” with the French Navy. Discussions designed to bring 
France and Italy into the London Naval Treaty continued through 1931, 
but without avail. There can be little doubt that the growing naval 
rivalry between these two Powers contributed in some degree to Musso- 
lini’s fatal decision, after Stresa, to lead his country into the German 
camp. 

In Japan the 1930 Treaty had tragic repercussions; its conclusion was 
the signal for an unprecedented outburst of the nationalistic feeling which 
had long been simmering beneath the surface. The cry went up that this 
acceptance of a lower level of naval strength was an affront to the national 
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dignity; that Japan’s security was being needlessly imperilled, and finally 
that the prerogative of the Navy to offer “advice” to the Emperor on all 
questions affecting the maritime security of the country had been flouted 
by the Cabinet. It was this constitutional issue which created the 
greatest stir. The right of direct access to the Emperor by the Chiefs of 
the Army and Navy, striking as it did at the very root of the principle 
of collective Cabinet responsibility to the Throne, had always been one 
of the most cherished perquisites of the militarists. Although on this 
particular occasion the Emperor had obviously sided with the Cabinet 
against the Navy and its supporting extremists, the Imperial prerogative 
itself was now loudly proclaimed to have been undermined. Extremist 
opinion was further affronted when the Cabinet endeavoured to cut down 
the Japanese Army by four divisions. For these efforts to keep the Army 
and Navy within bounds and his country at peace with the outside 
world, the Prime Minister, Mr. Yukio Hamaguchi, paid with his life. 
He was fatally wounded by a fanatic goaded on by incessant propaganda 
in the Jingo Press and amongst the secret societies. 

How to account for the contrast between the Japanese Navy’s normally 
moderating influence and its extremism during and immediately after the 
London Naval Conference? In the first place it is perhaps wrong to 
speak of the Navy as a whole in this connection. Many of its senior 
officers were opposed to a policy of large-scale naval expansion which 
must one day bring their country into conflict with the British Empire or 
the United States or both. On this issue the extremists were to be found 
mainly amongst the junior naval officers and their sympathizers in civilian 
life. But there was another reason for the uncompromising attitude of 
the Naval Staff at this ttme. Whatever might be the personal predilec- 
tions of the Naval leaders, they saw clearly enough that the Army, 
exercising far greater political power than the Navy, was heading for a 
policy of territorial aggrandizement. In which direction? Northwards 
perhaps, into Manchuria, and later into the Maritime Provinces of Russia, 
in which case the role of the Navy was likely to be a relatively minor one. 
But the direction of the outward surge was just as likely to be southwards; 
the direction favoured by the Naval extremists themselves; the direction 
in which great naval bases and unlimited oil resources for the Fleet were 
to be had for the taking. If a southward move or series of moves were 
to bring Japan into conflict with one or more of the great Western Naval 
Powers, it was the Navy which would have to bear the main brunt of 
the initial fighting. 

With such a prospect in view, it was not surprising that the Japanese 
Naval Staff should have struggled at the Naval Conference to attain a 
ratio of naval strength permitting, in certain contingencies, the adoption 
of a definitely offensive strategy. Their failure to do so produced at the 
time a sense of bitterness and frustration. It evoked in the Navy a zeal 
for intensive training and technical efficiency with the object of making 
up qualitatively for the quantitative inferiority imposed by the Treaty. 

But the Treaty also imposed on the Navy a policy of caution and 
moderation throughout the years of its validity (1930 to 1936), for the 
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simple reason that the treaty tonnage levels left the Japanese militarists 
little chance to indulge in dreams of southward expansion. To go 
southwards, Japan must be prepared to confront in the distant waters of 
the southern Pacific the forces of one or more of the great naval Powers; 
for an offensive on this scale the strategic equilibrium established by the 
Washington and London Naval Treaties left no scope. Only after the 
Ist January, 1937, could the Japanese Navy, freed from Treaty limits, 
commence to build the kind and size of fleet which would permit of a 
gradual change from a defensive to an offensive role in Japan’s relations 
with Britain and the United States. 

In 1935 the Second London Naval Conference met to consider what 
regime, if any, for the limitation of naval armaments was to succeed that 
established by the 1930 Conference. Failing agreement, unrestricted 
competition in naval construction would be resumed on Ist January, 1937. 
The prospects for the Conference were far from promising. Preliminary 
discussions which had taken place through the diplomatic channel had 
disclosed Japan’s intentions to put forward what her Government termed 
a “‘common upper limit” of naval strength to be applicable to all naval 
Powers, irrespective of size. It was, of course, a purely wrecking proposal, 
designed to tickle the fancy of the small naval Powers. So far as Japan 
was concerned, its adoption would have meant that the Japanese Navy 
could in due course concentrate anywhere in the Pacific a naval force far 
stronger than any fleet Great Britain and the Dominions, with their 
world-wide responsibilities, could afford to leave there. When the 
Conference met the Japanese Delegation pressed their proposal obstinately, 
without however winning support for it in any quarter. Thereupon the 
Japanese Delegation withdrew from the Conference and in so doing 
severed one more link with the nations seeking the peaceful solution of 
international problems. 

The three elements which tend to create naval rivalry, so frequently 
an underlying cause of past wars, are (a) competition in numbers of war- 
ships; (b) the sudden evolution of new types, and (c) secrecy in construction. 
While public attention is usually concentrated on the first of these elements, 
the second and third have also been a very real cause of international 
suspicion and misunderstanding. Eliminate the element of fear and you 
will have gone a long way to exorcize war. Since the Japanese had 
blocked all progress in the quantitative sphere, the Conference turned to 
the second and third elements in the problem. After lengthy discussions, 
agreement was reached between the Powers remaining in the Conference— 
Great Britain, the British Dominions, the United States, France and 
Italy—on all the complicated technical details necessary to carry into 
effect the ‘“‘qualitative” limitation of naval armaments. Provision was 
also made for a very complete system of exchange of information, so that 
each Power would know what the others were building and planning. 
These results were embodied in the Second London Naval Treaty. After 
the Conference conversations took place with naval Powers not repre- 
sented at the Conference, to secure general acceptance of the Treaty 
provisions. The going was hard because many of the smaller naval 
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States were devoted to special types; but eventually agreement was reached 
with the U.S.S.R., Germany, Turkey, and all the European Powers 
possessing navies. Japan alone of all the naval Powers stood aloof, the 
position of the treaty Powers in relation to Japan being well guarded by 
an escalator clause. 

This second London Naval Treaty functioned satisfactorily enough 
for nearly four years—until 1939, when Germany decided to throw over- 
board all the obligations which she had assumed under naval treaties. 

I have dealt rather fully with this Treaty because I think it may 
possibly prove the prototype for naval limitation treaties when the present 
war is over—assuming, that is, armaments are to be limited in some 
way. While the Treaty was in one sense weakened by the absence of 
quantitative provisions, in another sense it was strengthened, for every 
earlier attempt to lay down fixed ratios or agreed building programmes 
had led to friction and heartburning, each State naturally rating its 
own needs higher than its neighbours rated them. The sting is to a 
great extent taken out of naval rivalry if each State knows precisely what 
its neighbours are building and feels itself safeguarded against the secret 
construction of revolutionary types. Even as between the United Nations 
it will surely be desirable to eliminate such grounds of mutual suspicion 
as experience has shown to be easily removable. 

Throughout the prolonged naval negotiations of the years 1929 to 
1935 I had of course met many Japanese, both officially and unofficially, 
and I felt I was beginning to get some slight insight into their psychology. 
The international record of Japan during those years had been black 
indeed; intransigeance at the 1930 Naval Conference; the rape of Man- 
churia; the withdrawal from the League of Nations; the severing of all 
collaboration with the other naval Powers in 1935, followed by intensive 
secret naval construction; all these were milestones on the road to future 
aggression. Yet I was not convinced that an Anglo-Japanese war was 
inevitable. On the contrary, I believed that the moderate elements, 
despite the ground they had lost in recent years, were still capable of 
delaying, if not preventing, Japan’s plunge into a major war. I also 
believed that, with Germany and Italy arming to the teeth and intent 
on world conquest, it would be folly for Britain and France to take on 
Japan simultaneously, unless there were to occur some mortal affront to 
our honour or some direct threat to our vital interests. A deliberate 
show-down with Japan at that time would only have been justified had 
we been able to count on some powerful reinforcement of the then purely 
Anglo-French combination; but of this there was at the time no prospect 
whatever. 

Such were my reflections when, in the spring of 1937, I was appointed 
to Tokyo. 

Owing to the necessity of finishing certain work connected with the 
naval discussions, I was unable to proceed to my post until early in August. 
In the meantime, like a bolt from the blue, had come Japan’s next act of 
aggression—the assault in July on the northern provinces of China. At 
the time we sailed from England it looked as if a local settlement of the 
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Marco Polo bridge incident might yet be feasible. But the terms offered 
by the Japanese Army to the Peking authorities proved impossible from 
the start. Once more the Japanese Army had confronted the Tokyo 
Cabinet with a fait accompli, and once more the Cabinet were virtually 
powerless in face of the outburst of well-organized nationalistic opinion 
which supervened. Step by step Japan allowed her militarists to involve 
her in a full-scale Sino-Japanese war which, by certain processes set forth 
in this book—some ineluctable, some the sport of chance—was to lead to 
the crowning folly of the attack on the great Western Democracies. But 
when we arrived in Japan the final outcome was still hidden in the dim 
mists of the future. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PROGRESSIVE TWENTIES 


THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS HAVE DEALT IN THE MAIN WITH ONE ASPECT 
of Japanese foreign policy in the years between the wars—that relating 
to the limitation of naval armaments by international agreement. It 
was this aspect which had come most directly under my personal observa- 
tion and about which I can speak from first hand. But during those 
same years there were occurring in Japan itself developments of con- 
siderable interest which help to elucidate the course of later events. 

Militarism in the form of the predominance of a military caste belongs 
to Japanese tradition and history. In the form of external aggression it 
has been a later development. During the whole Shogunate period 
(twelfth to nineteenth centuries) a feudal Japan was ruled by a series of 
despotic Military Governors or Shoguns, with the Imperial House 
exercising a shadowy sway in the spiritual sphere but reduced in the 
temporal sphere to impotence and sometimes even to penury. Through- 
out these seven centuries of feudalism it was the military caste—the 
Shoguns, Daimyos and Samurai—which dominated the clans into which 
the nation was then divided. They were centuries during which a 
despotic military caste, though constantly at loggerheads within its own 
ranks, was a law unto itself. Centuries during which the merchant, the 
peasant and the artisan learnt to treat the warrior, good or bad, with 
that unquestioning respect of which too many traces survive to this day. 
During the last two and a half of these centuries (1624 to 1865)—a period 
corresponding roughly to the Tokugawa Shogunate—Japan was com- 
pletely cut off from the outside world. It became a capital offence to 
enter or leave the country. 

The Tokugawas ruled with a rod of iron. They imposed a form of 
police regimentation so severe and efficient that modern Japanese 
enthusiasts have been moved to claim for their country the doubtful 
honour of being the prototype of modern totalitarianism. With the fall 
of the Shogunate in 1867, the influence of the warrior caste suffered a 
temporary eclipse. The Emperor Meiji surrounded himself with first- 
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class advisers, such as Prince Ito, and Japan seemed to be headed for a 
tentative experiment in democratic government. The military leaders 
of the clans were at first too busy coping with inter-clan jealousies and 
with the creation of a fully integrated national army to busy themselves 
overmuch with foreign policy. But by 1894 they were again on the 
war-path, and thereafter the varying extent of Army influence in the 
State resembled the swing of a mighty pendulum. At times military 
influence seemed predominant, at other times there was a swing towards 
liberalism, and the Army lost much of its popularity. 

One of these oscillations away from militarism occurred during the 
twenties of this century, the pendulum swinging definitely towards a 
form of parliamentarianism designed to hold the Army in check. The 
decade began with the signature in Washington of the Nine-Power treaty 
guaranteeing the independence and territorial integrity of China and 
regulating the relations with that country of the States having the closest 
interest in Far Eastern affairs. Whatever else may be said of that treaty, 
it was a genuine attempt to assist China and deal with a situation which 
was rapidly becoming chaotic. For Japan it meant a breach with the 
old tradition of bullying, penetration (peaceful or otherwise) and intrigue. 
For the more enlightened Japanese leaders it meant the beginning of a 
new and more hopeful era in their relations with China. For the Army 
as a whole—I except the more moderate generals—it was anathema. 
But with the pendulum swinging away from militarism and with extremist 
influence in eclipse, there was little the Army could do but bide its time. 

In the middle twenties parliamentary government was being given a 
more serious trial than ever before. In 1918 Mr. Takashi Hara had 
formed the first genuinely party cabinet in which the only portfolios not 
held by members of the Diet were those of War and Marine. But this 
first success for parliamentarianism was short-lived, and it was not until 
1924 that cabinets generally representative of the majority of the Diet 
became the order of the day. Thenceforward, until 1932, the two 
main parliamentary parties—the Seiyukai and the Minseito as they 
were latterly called—alternated with each other in forming the govern- 
ment of the day. Of these the Minseito may be described as the more 
liberal in outlook. It was responsible for the great reform of 1925— 
the introduction of universal manhood suffrage. On the other hand the 
Seiyukai party had the advantage of numbering among its members 
Mr. Korekiyo Takahashi, one of the greatest, if not the greatest of Japanese 
finance ministers, who dominated the parliamentary scene until his 
murder during the military revolt of 1936. This statesman was remark- 
able in that he was not only an excellent Finance Minister of the orthodox 
type but was, unlike the average controller of the State exchequer, im- 
mensely popular. Takahashi of the Seiyukai, Hamaguchi, Inouye and 
Wakatsuki of the Minseito, backed by Baron Shidehara, the eminent 
Foreign Minister, were all firm believers in parliamentary government 
and staunch opponents of militarism. Under their leadership was an 
influential band of men from all parties who were confident that, as 
Japan grew to political maturity, the democratic form of government 
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would wax in strength and efficiency. Among these parliamentarians 
special mention must be made of the independent and courageous Yukio 
Ozaki, who ploughed a lonely furrow, but whose enlightened liberalism 
exercised a wide influence. Yes, in the middle twenties, the outlook for 
liberal policies, both at home and abroad, was distinctly bright. 

So far as Japan’s relations with China were concerned, the most 
potent influenceat this timewas that exercised by Baron Kijuru Shidehara, 
the eminent Ambassador and Foreign Minister, whom I had first met in 
Washington in 1921. Having been one of the Japanese representatives 
to sign the Nine-Power treaty in Washington in 1922, he was determined 
to see that the new “good neighbour” policy with China was given a fair 
trial. He steadfastly adhered to this policy throughout the twenties, 
opposing all schemes for forcible intervention in China. 

But a reaction from the policy of a “‘fair deal’’ for China occurred in 
April, 1927, when a Seiyukai Cabinet took office under General Baron 
Tanaka. This big, burly, genial soldier, with a keen nose for politics, 
had assumed the leadership of the Seiyukai after the resignation of Mr. 
Takahashi; and it was under the latter’s wing that he made his bow in 
political life. This earlier bond between the two men was somewhat of 
a mystery, for while Takahashi stood for economy and retrenchment, 
Tanaka was all for expansion and expenditure. In this respect the latter 
was out of tune with the prevailing temper of the twenties, so much so 
that Takahashi, after helping him to power and himself taking over the 
Ministry of Finance, shortly afterwards resigned from the Cabinet. 
Quite undeterred, the Baron went ahead with his foreign adventures. 
At this time the victorious Kuomintang troops in China were pressing 
northwards from Nanking to capture Peking and complete the work of 
the revolution. Tanaka, casting to the winds Shidehara’s policy of non- 
intervention, dispatched troops to Shantung, to stem the advance of the 
Southern army and protect the moribund Northern Government. There 
was no fighting, as the Kuomintang knew better than to force the issue at 
that time. Finally the Prime Minister, finding a complete lack of 
enthusiasm in Japan for his policy of intervention, withdrew the troops 
somewhat ingloriously. To parody the line about the Duke of York of 
old, he marched his troops into China and marched them out again. 
Whereupon the Kuomintang resumed its northward advance. A little 
later he repeated this operation to prevent a Kuomintang advance into 
Manchuria. 

Cheated of glory in these expeditions, the irrepressible Baron turned 
his eyes northward. Manchuria seemed to him ripe for the picking, but 
civilian opinion in Japan remained obstinately pacifist. So he set to 
work to win support for his ideas from a section of the more radical 
politicians and industrialists. As a part of this effort he convened in the 
summer of 1927 what was known as “the Far East Conference.” The 
findings of this conference were never officially announced, but there is 
little doubt that the Army’s plot for the conquest of Manchuria was 
hatched here. Probably other and wider schemes of conquest were also 
discussed and approved. The famous Tanaka Memorial, published about 
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this time in China, was declared in Japan to be a forgery. I think it 
unlikely that Tanaka would, as Prime Minister, have signed such a 
document at that time. It was safer to let the Far East Conference, 
whose official status was ill-defined, bear the responsibility for such 
dangerously bellicose sentiments. 

This conference represented the first overt attempt by the militarists 
to “stage a come-back’’; but four years were to elapse before public 
opinion in Japan had moved sufficiently to the right to permit of these 
plans being put into operation. Meantime in Manchuria the Japanese 
Army busied itself with the building, in collaboration with the local 
provincial government, of strategic railways in preparation for their later 
operations. 

As a contrast to these proceedings abroad, there took place at home, 
in February, 1928, the first general election to be held on the basis of 
manhood suffrage. In Japan the political “ins” have a great advantage 
over the “outs” because provincial governors and police enforce the laws 
against electoral malpractices with the utmost rigour against opposition 
candidates, while turning a blind eye to the proceedings of the government 
henchmen. Despite every effort of the government machine, however, 
the Minseito, the opposition party, made great gains, and Tanaka found 
himself with only an exiguous majority in the House of Representatives. 
In 1928 liberalism in Japan—and more particularly an acute dislike of 
Army domination—was still robust enough to make its voice decisively 
heard. 

But liberalism in Japan has little use for radicalism or proletarianism; 
in fact the growth of socialism and communism was causing considerable 
anxiety in all governing circles. So when Tanaka turned from Manchuria 
to the congenial task of “‘strafing” the proletarians, he found plenty of 
support from the Minseito as well as from his own party. Measures so 
draconian were introduced that soon it ceased to pay to be a socialist. 
Later, after the outbreak of the war with China, the Social Mass party 
and other proletarian groups solved the difficulty and salved their 
patriotic consciences by a rapid metamorphosis from socialism to a form 
of national socialism. ‘They became the most virulent of the xenophobe 
fire-eaters. 

It was not domestic politics that finally compassed the fall of the 
doughty Baron. Like a bolt from the blue came the news, on 4th June, 
1928, of the murder of the old Manchurian War Lord, Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin. A whole history could be written about this interesting charac- 
ter, who graduated from banditry to become one of the most efficient, if 
dictatorial, overlords of Manchuria. For twenty-five years he rather 
more than held his own in circumstances of unparalleled difficulty and 
“‘played”’ the Japanese with consummate skill. Never did the Kwantung 
Army leaders quite know where they stood withhim. Finally he became 
a little too skilful for these heavy-handed sons of the Samurai. Bombs 
were exploded under the Marshal’s train as it entered Mukden station; 
he was mortally wounded and died shortly afterwards. 

The Japanese Army were responsible for law and order in the district 
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where the outrage occurred. This in itself proved nothing. Nor was 
any other proof of official Japanese complicity made public for the very 
good reason that reports of official inquiries were kept confidential and 
private investigations were discouraged. But the more Tanaka tried to 
stifle discussion of this issue, the more widespread became the belief that, 
directly or indirectly, the Japanese Army had had a finger in the pie. 
The more responsible Japanese leaders were profoundly disturbed. For 
Baron Tanaka the effect of all this was like that of a delayed action bomb: 
although the assassination had taken place in June, 1928, it was not until 
July, 1929, that its reverberations finally dislodged him from power. 
Unpopular as Tanaka’s manifestation of army leadership had become 
during a predominantly liberal year, it was the suspicion surrounding 
the Chang murder which finally brought about his fall. The affair was 
an interesting demonstration of what popular sentiment could still do at 
the end of the twenties to check the desires and aspirations of the mili- 
tarists. Baron Tanaka was not destined to survive his fall by more than 
a few months. 

With the accession to power of a Minseito Cabinet under the eminent 
Yukio Hamaguchi the country turned with undoubted satisfaction and 
relief to the pursuit of more moderate policies. Once more Shidehara 
was Hamaguchi’s Foreign Minister—a strong combination. Once more 
non-intervention in China became the order of the day. Inouye, 
another stout defender of parliamentarianism, was the new Finance 
Minister. More important still, the new Minister of War was General 
Ugaki, one of the most broad-minded and statesmanlike of Japan’s 
military leaders. The Cabinet was strong and well-balanced, and the 
auspices were good. 

At first all went well enough. The Diet, responding to the appoint- 
ment of a cabinet more to its taste than that of Baron Tanaka, ceased to 
be the centre of almost continuous pandemonium as it had been during 
the later months of the Tanaka regime. Hamaguchi, the “‘lion-hearted,”’ 
was again in the saddle. The country settled down to a period of peace 
and retrenchment. It was thus on a hopeful note that the progressive 
twenties drew to their close. 


CHAPTER IV 
THe RETROGRESSIVE THIRTIES 


ONE OF THE FIRST PROBLEMS BEFORE THE NEW CABINET WAS TO SECURE 
agreement on the policy to be followed at the London Naval Conference 
which was to meet in January, 1930. ‘This Conference has been dealt 
with in a preceding chapter, and it is only necessary to say here that the 
country as a whole favoured a continuation of the policy of avoiding 
competition in naval armaments, going indeed further and demanding 
considerable reductions in relative naval strengths as a means of securing 
world economies in expenditure on armaments. At first the proceedings 
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of this Conference represented for the Hamaguchi Cabinet merely “a 
cloud the size of a man’s hand.” But the Naval Staff and the Naval 
Representatives in London maintained so uncompromising an attitude 
that it soon became clear that the Conference would be wrecked unless 
the Cabinet, with the support of the Emperor, were to overrule the Navy. 
This is precisely what Hamaguchi proceeded to arrange—an unprece- 
dented step in the sphere in which the High Command claimed the right 
to have the last word. Extremist elements in the Navy and the country 
were furious. The Chief of the Naval Staff, the powerful Admiral Kato, 
resigned in protest, and the Naval Delegates, returning to Tokyo, were 
treated by the Jingoes almost as traitors. Hamaguchi was accused of 
having violated the Constitution and a frothy campaign started in the 
extremist Press. The chance of undermining the Minseito was too good 
for the Seiyukai to miss, and there was much criticism in the Diet. But 
Hamaguchi, well supported by Shidehara, proceeded calmly on his way, 
and overcame all obstacles. The Treaty, concluded in April, 1931, was, 
after a Homeric fight, approved by the Diet and the Privy Council in 
- the following October. 

Hardly had Mr. Hamaguchi won his stiff fight than he fell a victim 
to the bullet of one of those irresponsible young fanatics with which the 
country was teeming and whose ill-balanced minds had become unhinged 
by the violent vituperation on the treaty issue which filled the extremist 
organs. The assailant was a member of a patriotic society presided over 
by a priest named Nissho, and had been selected by his brotherhood to 
do this fell deed. Hamaguchi hovered between life and death, though 
he eventually pulled through sufficiently to make a brief appearance in 
the Diet. But he was only a shadow of his former self, and in August, 
1931, after undergoing an operation, this representative of the rapidly 
dwindling band of Japan’s Grand Old Men of the Meiji Restoration passed 
on to join his ancestors. 

His loss, at that critical juncture, was a severe blow to liberalism in 
Japan. And to make matters worse General Ugaki, who had been 
seriously ill for some months, resigned about this time. It is a fairly 
safe assertion that had Hamaguchi not been shot and had Ugaki not 
temporarily broken down, the Manchurian adventure would not have 
taken place—at least when it did. General Ugaki’s place as War 
Minister was taken by a man of a very different type and with a com- 
pletely different outlook. General Jiro Minami, who up to December, 
1930, had been Commander-in-Chief in Korea, was a strong believer in 
forceful measures at all times and in all places and believed Japan’s 
territorial expansion to be a matter of urgency. From his vantage point 
in Korea he had recently been concentrating his attention upon Man- 
churia. He enjoyed the support of the young officer element throughout 
the Army and he was not the man to let the grass grow under his feet. 
His responsibility for the Manchurian adventure and for the evil con- 
sequences which were to follow it is a heavy one. The fact that the 
Army leaders should by then have been in a position to force such a man 
upon an otherwise purely Minseito Cabinet shows clearly the extent to 
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which Army influence had flourished and grown under the Tanaka 
regime. The star of the young officers was again in the ascendant. 

Thus by the summer of 1931, when Baron Wakatsuki donned the 
mantle of Hamaguchi, the pendulum was already swinging with gathering 
momentum back towards militarism. 

What were the underlying causes of this reaction—this gradual 
resurgence of military dominance which, after several checks, was to 
lead eventually to Pearl Harbour? I should put first and foremost the 
effects of the economic depression which by the autumn of 1929 had hit 
Japan, like other countries, with full force. Employment went down 
and taxes went up and who else, the Japanese asked, could be to blame 
but the party politicians who had been running the country for the last 
ten years? The innate Japanese tendency to oscillate in their political 
allegiance, to look for new men to cope with each fresh difficulty, was 
greatly strengthened by these inexplicable economic phenomena. 

Next in order of importance I would place the corruption and irre- 
sponsibility amongst the parties which had begun to discredit them in the 
eyes of the country as a whole. During the year 1927 there had been 
much “mud-slinging” between the parties, each seeking to expose the 
corrupt practices of the other. This was a state of affairs for which the 
great industrial combines like Mitsui and Mitsubishi, which had acquired 
such vast power and wealth during the first world war, must bear their 
share of responsibility. Generally speaking, Mitsui stood squarely behind 
the Seiyukai and Mitsubishi behind the Minseito. The more national- 
istically minded among the electors could well aver that there was little 
point in a parliamentary regime which merely transferred power from the 
militarists who sought to exploit and fight the foreigner to the industrialists 
who sought to exploit and control the homeland. 

When we consider that parliamentary institutions had only been in 
existence for forty years, it is not surprising that the Japanese politician 
should stil] be feeling his growing pains. It is certainly arguable that, 
had outside influences not intervened and had the Japanese nation been 
given one more decade in which to wax in political wisdom, the cause 
of representative government in Japan might just have turned the corner. 
A focal point would thus have existed around which liberals and pro- 
gressives could have rallied in order to resist the attack on free institutions 
which the Army and the reactionaries were now about to launch. But 
as things were in 1931, the country as a whole was in no mood to take 
either a long or a tolerant view of these abuses in political life and turned 
an inquiring gaze upon fascism. 

Even to many moderate Japanese, the pendulum seemed already to 
have swung too far to the left. Socialism and communism—both utterly 
repugnant to the Japanese conception of Imperial rule—had been rapidly 
gaining in popularity and by 1928 strong repressive measures were in 
force to stamp out what was usually referred to as the “Red Menace.” 
At this time Japanese eyes were still fixed on Soviet Russia as Public 
Enemy No. 1 and fear of Comintern interference in Japan’s internal 
affairs proved a strong incentive to reaction. The governing classes were 
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united at least in their abhorrence of communism. If, they argued, the 
Red Menace could not be eliminated under a parliamentary regime, 
then recourse must be had again, however reluctantly, to the Army and 
to authoritarianism. ‘ 

With this background it is not surprising that the dispute over the 
London Naval Treaty, the assassination of the trusted Hamaguchi and 
the substitution, at the very worst moment, of Minami for Ugaki, should 
have been the sparks which touched off the great Manchurian explosion. 

On 1gth September, 1931, within a month of Hamaguchi’s death 
and with Baron Wakatsuki’s new Cabinet scarcely in the saddle, the plans 
long matured by the Kwantung Army for the conquest of Manchuria 
were put into operation. The pretext was the alleged tearing up of a 
few yards of the South Manchurian Railway line by Chinese soldiers. 
(Even the authenticity of this pretext is doubtful as an express train is 
said to have passed over the very spot an hour or so after the Japanese 
allege that the line had been torn up!) The operation had been so 
well planned that within a few hours of the alleged provocation every 
strategic centre in the Mukden area had been occupied and troops 
provided for the protection of local Japanese communities. Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang, who had succeeded his father Chang Tso-lin as 
Governor-General, had ordered his troops not to resist in the event of 
a clash occurring with the Japanese, doubtless hoping thereby to bring 
operations to a halt for lack of “provocation.” But the stratagem did 
not work. On the contrary, it enabled the Kwantung Army to complete 
its preliminary operations in record time. Later on, when authority 
had been given to resist, scattered units of the Chinese Army gave a good 
account of themselves and inflicted heavy losses on the Japanese. 
Sporadic fighting, indeed, went on for a year and it was not until the 
end of 1932 that the Japanese could claim to have secured control of 
the country. Even thereafter guerrillas and bandits continued to harass 
the Japanese lines of communication for years. 

Such in brief is the story of the actual operations in this ““Manchurian 
affair.’ Its international repercussions are so well known as hardly to 
need recapitulation. The summoning of the League Council, the 
reiterated Japanese promises of evacuation, the sending of the Lytton 
Commission, the condemnation of Japan by the League, the spectacular 
exit from the League Assembly of the Japanese delegation headed by the 
tumultuous Matsuoka, and finally the declaration of an independent 
Manchukuo State on 1st March, 1932—these were all episodes in a great 
drama which was to turn out so tragically for Manchuria, for China, and 
for the League itself. A great Power had got away with a manifest act of 
aggression and the world’s peace machinery had failed to function. But 
he who laughs last laughs best. The ultimate loser is Japan, who sees 
her Empire tumbling about her ears as the result of the crimes of her 
militarists. 

There is one aspect of this tragedy which it is interesting to examine 
further in our quest for light on the Japanese character. When Minami, 
the War Minister, and Kanaya, the Chief of the General Staff, jointly 
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pressed the button which was to set in motion the machinery of the 
Manchurian plan, there was in office, as we have seen, a Minseito Cabinet 
with Baron Wakatsuki as Prime Minister, Baron Shidehara as Foreign 
Minister, and Mr. Inouye as Finance Minister, all strong anti-militarists 
and staunch supporters of parliamentary institutions. In office, but not 
in power, for power had passed, at least temporarily, to the Army. Then 
why did they not resign? Why did Baron Shidehara act as a skilful 
apologist for the Army’s misdeeds, offering frequent promises of with- 
drawal which the Army as frequently ignored ? 

I do not agree with the usual verdict—deliberate duplicity. Lack 
of moral courage, perhaps (it is a national failing), but deliberate duplicity, — 
no. Everything in the political creed which had been consistently 
observed by these men during their long careers had been opposed to 
the whole notion of military adventure and forcible territorial expansion. 
But, as always happens in Japan at moments of international crisis, the 
ranks are closed. A united front must be presented to the world at all 
costs. It is on the existence of this mistaken sense of patriotism that the 
Army depends to enable it to get away with its faits accomplis—as it always 
does. Later on, when I was in Japan, I was informed by a reliable 
eye-witness that the first news of the Army’s incursion into Manchuria 
came to Baron Shidehara as a terrible shock, which he was unable to 
hide. On hearing the news he turned deathly pale. But the die having 
been cast, he conceived it to be his duty to offer to interested foreign 
Powers the best defence possible of the Army’s high-handed proceedings. 
I have no doubt that the same considerations weighed with Baron 
Wakatsuki, Mr. Inouye and other civilian ministers until the Cabinet 
finally resigned at the end of the year. 

Another consideration which weighed with them was that, once the 
Minseito Cabinet went out of office, all hope of getting the Army out of 
Manchuria would vanish; by remaining, it was argued, there was just 
a chance that their moderating influence might prevail. They were of 
course wrong. The Army intended from the first to flout the Cabinet, 
whose civilian members would have served their country and the cause 
of world peace better had they resigned the moment they discovered 
that they had lost control of the situation. 

Looking back it is easy to see now that, if the evil growth of Japanese 
militarism was to have been arrested by foreign intervention before it 
reached full maturity, the time to do it was when the Japanese Army 
moved into Manchuria. It wasa moment in the development of Japanese 
militarism corresponding in many ways to that crucial moment in the 
growth of the Nazi state when Hitler’s troops marched into the Rhine- 
land. Both opportunities were missed of catching these predatory States 
while they were still relatively vulnerable to a concerted attack, with the 
disastrous consequences for which we have been paying during six years 
of total war. It would be unprofitable now to discuss whether the failure 
to dislodge Japanese troops from Manchuria by force of arms was due 
to the hesitations of the League of Nations, to the then weak state of 
Russia’s armament or to the inability of the United States Government, 
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on constitutional grounds, to promise Britain definite armed assistance in 
the event of a strong line with Japan leading to war. The fact remains 
that at this first trial of strength, while Japanese militarism was just 
emerging from its 1920 chrysalis, it was militarism which won. 

The effect in Japan was profound and lasting. Nationalist feeling 
throughout the country was roused to fever heat. The whole Manchurian 
episode restored the waning confidence of the extremists, while it dis- 
couraged and disillusioned the moderates and those who had believed 
in collaboration with the Western democracies. It added directly and 
powerfully to Japan’s war potential and indirectly to Japan’s already 
inflated ego. It strained Sino-Japanese relations to breaking-point, and 
finally it led, after a few months, to the resignation of Baron Shidehara, 
the statesman who had worked so hard to find a peaceful solution of 
Japan’s problems with China. He passed into an almost cloistered 
retirement in which for years he went in peril of his life. 

On the resignation of the Wakatsuki Cabinet at the turn of the year, 
a Seiyukai Cabinet assumed office under the President of the party, 
Mr. Inukai. This diminutive man, who had the reputation of being an 
anti-militarist and who certainly did not lack courage, was either unable 
or unwilling to make even an attempt to get the Army out of Manchuria. 
By the beginning of 1932 it must indeed have been clear to a man far 
less astute than the new Prime Minister that the Army was in Manchuria 
for good. He bowed to force and to force he was destined to yield his 
life. 

General Minami, who had managed to pack an amazing amount of 
mischief into his eighteen months of office, resigned with the Minseito 
Cabinet and was succeeded by that most picturesque of Japan’s mili 
leaders, General Baron Araki. Idealistic, fiery, impetuous, voluble and 
likeable, he was at that time the idol of the young officers. He could be 
relied upon to carry forward the work of Minami, though perhaps not 
with quite the same ruthless efficiency. He believed that another Russo- 
Japanese war was inevitable and that no time must be lost in strengthening 
Japan’s military position in Manchuria. 

As Foreign Minister the Prime Minister selected Mr. Yoshizawa, one 
of Japan’s most prominent diplomatists of the die-hard variety. This 
statesman believed in deliberation in all things. He refused firmly to 
be hurried—a characteristic which came out very clearly when one was 
playing golf either with or behind him! This somewhat ponderous 
personality proceeded to defend the Army’s doings in Manchuria with 
complete imperturbability. 

The first outstanding event during Mr. Inukai’s premiership was the 
outbreak, early in 1933, of severe fighting in Shanghai between Chinese 
troops and the Japanese Naval Landing Party. This bloodthirsty affair 
was eventually settled through the mediation of third Powers who had 
no desire to see Shanghai go up in smoke. 

The second event was the recognition by the Japanese Government 
of the ‘“‘independence”’ of Manchukuo—the new name for Manchuria. 
Manchukuo was the puppet state in excelsis—complete with Emperor, 
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Cabinet, Army and Diplomatic Service, but utterly powerless in the 
hands of its dynamic and aggressive neighbour. This idea of puppetry 
responded admirably to the Japanese love of make-believe and their 
addiction to casuistry. When British rights were trampled underfoot in 
Manchuria by Chinese, acting at the point of Japanese bayonets or under 
instructions from the all-powerful Japanese ‘“‘advisers” in some govern- 
ment department at Sinking (the new Japanese-created capital), the 
Japanese Foreign Minister would blandly refer the protesting diplomat 
to the Government of Manchukuo, intimating politely that it would be 
contrary to Japan’s principles to interfere in such matters. It was a 
technique from which the Japanese governing classes derived so much 
pleasure and amusement that later it was to be applied on an even greater 
scale in the occupied areas of China south of the Wall and, later still, in 
Siam, Burma and the Philippines. Above all it enabled Japan, without 
loss of countenance, to continue fighting under the banner of ‘“‘Asia for 
the Asiatics”’; for was not Japan’s main objective the liberation of Eastern 
Asia from the machinations of the white races? The iron hand in the 
velvet glove. But as one war was superimposed upon another, the 
supply of velvet gave out and the synthetic variety soon wore very thin! 


CHAPTER V 
MuRDER AS AN INSTRUMENT OF POLicy 


WE NOW COME TO THE PERIOD OF INTENSIFIED ASSASSINATION, SO 
symptomatic of the increasing effervescence amongst the extremist 
elements. Between November, 1930, and February, 1936, a period of 
a little more than five years, there were no less than nine assassinations 
of persons occupying high positions in the public life of the country and 
four attempts in which the victim was either wounded or escaped. One 
sinister element which distinguished this epidemic of assassinations from 
similar crimes in the past was the direct or indirect association with them 
of serving officers in the Army and Navy. 

The series began, as we have seen, with the attack on Mr. Hamaguchi, 
the Minseito Prime Minister, who died of his wounds in 1931. Then in 
February, 1932, came the assassination of Mr. Inouye, former Minister 
of Finance, and one of the strongest and most loyal supporters of Hama- 
guchi’s liberal policies. He was shot as he was entering a hall to address 
a public meeting. In March came the murder of Baron Dan, the able 
and agreeable administrative head of the mighty house of Mitsui. All 
were killed by young men from the country who had fallen under the 
influence of a fanatically nationalistic priest named Nissho, whose band 
of toughs included a number of young officers. ‘This holy man’s temple 
furnished the venue for the meetings of the Blood Brotherhood. It was 
situated in a little town north of Tokyo called Mito which, down the 
centuries, has bred more patriotic assassins and political gangsters than 
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any other town in Japan—a point on which its citizens pride themselves 
exceedingly. 

In May of the same year there occurred a yet more serious affair. 
A number of young officers attacked the Prime Minister’s official residence, 
killing everyone they found in their way and finally penetrating to the 
Prime Minister’s room. Mr. Inukai, who had plenty of courage packed 
into his diminutive figure, faced them with complete calm and asked 
them their business—which, alas, was all too clear. They riddled him 
with bullets and, their “patriotic” mission fulfilled, gave themselves up 
to the police. At the same time other bands of toughs were scouring 
Tokyo with bombs which they hurled at a number of public adie: 
and power stations, without, however, doing a great deal of damage. 
This affair differed from the others in that it wasa definite, though very 
inefficient, effort to seize power. As in the case of the Dan and Inouye 
murders, the young participants had been influenced by a master fanatic, 
this time named Tashibana, who ran a school at which he dispensed 
this devil’s brew of ultra-nationalistic incitement. All these men, 
needless to say, also hailed from Mito, which could aptly be described as 
Japan’s devil’s cauldron. But their organization was quite distinct from 
that run by the Reverend Nissho in the same town. 

At the trials, which dragged on interminably, and whose main 
function appeared to be the provision of a public platform from which 
the accused could make endless harangues in explanation of their patriotic 
motives, none of the participants, whether naval, military or civilian, had 
any clear idea of what they wanted. All were filled with a vague dis- 
satisfaction with the state of society and with Japan’s place in the world. 
All felt sure that the Emperor was surrounded by bad counsellors and 
seemed to hope that, by killing off a few, things might be better. All 
appeared to be of very limited intelligence. But they had ipso facto 
become national heroes whose stock throughout the country rose the more 
they pounded the patriotic drum—so much so that the judges seemed far 
more afraid of the accused than the accused of the judges! 

The height of absurdity was reached when one judge had to be 
changed, at the request of the accused, because his attention had wandered 
during Priest Nissho’s three-day speech in his own defence! The sen- 
tences were in all cases light—a few years’ imprisonment, some of which 
would subsequently be remitted for good behaviour. Can it be wondered 
at that in Jone crime committed with a nationalistic motive flourishes 
so exceedingly ? But let the motive for an offence be “‘leftist,”’ t.¢., some- 
thing of which the Army disapproves, and the penalties will be of the 
utmost severity, the publicity nil. One is left wondering whether this 
whole business of patriotic crime is not in the main a military ramp and 
whether a Japan purged of military rule would not gradually cease to 
lionize this type of assassin. 

Colour is given to this theory through the use made by the Army of 
each of these murderous putsches. These crimes seem indeed to be part 
of the technique of reaction. The Army in effect says to the politicians, 
“These affairs are evidence of a deep-seated unrest in the country.. You 
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call us in to keep order after the patient has had his attack. In future 
it is our remedies—not yours—that will be applied to him.” After the 
May, 1932, affair, the Army decreed that there must be no more party 
cabinets. Thus parliamentary government, which had already suffered 
through Seiyukai subservience to the Army under Inukai, took another 
step downwards. Henceforth cabinets were to be “national,” which 
meant that their members would be chosen mainly from outside the 
ranks of the party politicians. Admiral Viscount Saito, highly respected 
but with fittle political experience, was chosen to succeed the late Mr. 
Inukai as Prime Minister. In his Cabinet was Mr. Takahashi as Finance 
Minister, General Baron Araki as War Minister, and Count Uchida, 
morose die-hard, as Foreign Minister. 

The most pressing problem facing the new Cabinet was how to recon- 
cile the urgent need for economy at a time of financial stringency with 
the naval and military demands for ever-increasing expenditure. By 
1933 the army and navy estimates already amounted to seventy-two per 
cent of Japan’s total revenues. Mr. Takahashi, throwing to the winds 
his former financial orthodoxy, had recourse to huge internal loans to 
balance his Budget. Under military pressure, all idea of retrenchment 
and a balanced budget had to be abandoned—and this at a time when 
Japan was faced with no conceivable threat of attack from outside her 
borders. Araki would thump the desk of the Diet Tribune, demanding 
that the whole resources of the State be mobilized to prepare for the 
international crisis with which Japan would be faced in 1936. But in 
answer to those who had the temerity to question him, he was quite 
unable to explain coherently in what that crisis would consist. This was 
all part of the Army’s steady preparation for foreign aggression, stimulated 
by Hitler’s first successes in Germany at this time. 

In the foreign sphere, apart from the steady infiltration into the 
territory of Northern China, the Cabinet was chiefly notable for the issue 
in April, 1934, of the famous ‘““Amau Statement.’’ This was meant to 
be a kind of Japanese-style Monroe Doctrine. Being Japanese-style, it 
went of course much further than the American original, for it claimed 
in effect to take China under Japanese protection. The Powers were 
warned of what they could do and what they could not do in China, the 
negative list being naturally longer than the positive. What Japan 
particularly objected to was any concerted action by foreign Powers in 
regard to China, even in the purely economic field. For her part Japan, 
as the self-styled most interested party, intended to pursue in relation to 
China a policy quite independent of other foreign Powers. Lip service 
was paid to Japan’s devotion to the ideal of an independent and terri- 
torially integral China, but no doubt was left in the reader’s mind that 
Mr. Amau, as the mouthpiece of the Army, was claiming the right to 
regulate all China’s future relations with foreign Powers. ‘The latter, 
preoccupied with the increasingly serious problems which Europe pre- 
sented, treated Mr. Amau’s pronunciamento with masterly silence. They 
continued to act as if it had never been issued. But it was, for all that, 
the writing on the wall. 
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Finally, having done its best to provide the fighting services with the 
sinews of war, the Cabinet resigned in July, 1934, as a result of allegations 
of corruption against the Vice-Minister of Finance. It was succeeded 
by another authoritarian government under Admiral Okada. Again 
party politicians were virtually excluded. The new Prime Minister him- 
self was a man of moderate views, but the Army sought to redress the 
balance by appointing General Hayashi as War Minister. He was a 
determined reactionary and a believer in the Army’s strong right arm as 
the best instrument of government. His stock with the military had 
risen sharply when, as Commander-in-Chief in Korea in 1931, he had 
rushed his troops into Manchuria immediately he learnt that the 
Japanese forces there (strictly limited by treaty) had started their famous 
coup. ‘This action the Army had found all the more delectable in that it 
was taken without the knowledge of the Cabinet in Tokyo and contrary 
to its wishes. Since those days, as the successor of General Araki in the 
Saito Cabinet, he had given further proof of his belief in the virtues of 
military rule. The new Foreign Minister was Mr. Koki Hirota, reputed 
to be a disciple of Toyama, the elderly mystic who presided over the 
notorious Black Dragon Society. 

About this time there occurred the amazing persecution of Dr. 
Minobe, Japan’s foremost constitutional lawyer and a man of great 
erudition. He was also blessed with considerable courage. In his 
writings and teachings he had made no secret of his opinion that, accord- 
ing to the Constitution, the civil power should prevail over the military 
power. Many years previously he had written a book which had for 
long been regarded as the standard work on the Japanese Constitution 
and on constitutional practice. In it he spoke of the Throne as being 
one of the organs of the state instead of the very embodiment of the state 
itself (as the Army preferred to style it). By 1935, the Army felt it had 
regained sufficient power to start a heresy hunt. A bitter campaign was 
launched by the patriotic societies and in the Press against this eminent 
scholar whose “‘Emperor-Organ’’ theory was stigmatized as high treason, 
and whose punishment was insistently demanded. He was relieved of 
his professorship and deprived of practically all means of earning his 
living; the sale of his books was prohibited, and his former pupils, occupy- 
ing high legal positions throughout the state, were victimized. An 
attempt was, it goes without saying, made on his life, but he escaped 
with a slight wound. Amongst the large number of educated Japanese 
who shared his views and looked up to his erudition, very few, unfor- 
tunately, summoned up courage to come to his defence. Admittedly this 
would have required moral as well as physical courage and, of the two, 
it was in the former that his friends were probably more deficient. It 
was a sorry episode in current Japanese history—all the more sorry 
because Dr. Minobe was, of course, right. 

In the summer of 1935 there occurred another murder notable for 
its cold-blooded perversity. An infantry colonel named Aizawa one day 
marched into the office of General Nagata, Chief of the Military Affairs 
Bureau of the War Office, drew his sword and cut down this distinguished 
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officer as he was bending over some papers on his desk. Having next 
wounded another officer who sought to come to Nagata’s assistance, 
Aizawa calmly sheathed his sword and left the War Office—to resume 
his packing. For that is where the rub came. Aizawa had been 
appointed to what he regarded as a distant post in Formosa and, suffering 
under a sense of injustice, had determined to “liquidate” the man he 
held responsible. (A poor outlook for harassed Private Secretaries seeking 
to fill distant posts were this practice to become general!) So he settled 
his little affair with Nagata first and then, orders being orders, continued 
his preparations to leave for Formosa. He was immensely surprised 
when he was arrested instead. 

But in actual fact there was a deeper motive for this crime. The 
“younger officers,’ of which Aizawa was a good specimen, had been 
greatly incensed at the removal from the key post of Inspector- 
General of Military Education of the fire-eating General Mazaki, whose 
influence in that position on his turbulent admirers was beginning to 
have serious effects. General Hayashi, the Minister of War, was a 
reactionary indeed; but he was also a great believer in army discipline. 
He had determined to have Mazaki out. But the matter was not so 
easy because the occupant of this post is one of the triumvirate who rule 
the Army. With the help of Nagata, the deed was done. And now 
Nagata had paid the price of loyalty to his chief, the Minister of War. 
The sinister figure of Mazaki lurked behind many of these plots and 
assassinations and there is no doubt that, had the young officers succeeded 
in seizing power, he would have been one of those chosen to govern the 
new military Utopia. 

While the court martial on Aizawa was still in progress—he was later 
executed—there occurred the most serious affair of our series—the 
so-called “February 26th incident.”’ On that chilly morning it was still 
dark when bands of soldiers thirty or forty strong set out over the thick 
carpet of snow to murder a number of Japan’s most prominent citizens. 
On the list of intended victims was Prince Saionji, the last of those elder 
statesmen known as Genro, Admiral Okada, the Prime Minister, Count 
Makino, former Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, Admiral Suzuki, Grand 
Chamberlain, Mr. Takahashi, the great Finance Minister, Admiral 
Viscount Saito, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, and General Watanabe, 
Inspector-General of Military Education. The first three managed to 
escape, Admiral Suzuki was seriously wounded and the remaining three 
were massacred in cold blood. All these men (except the last) were 
regarded by the extremists as anti-militarists suspected of having influenced 
the Emperor against Army policies. General Watanabe’s crime was that 
he had dared to take the place of the dismissed Mazaki—darling of the 
young officers. 

There were other deaths. One was that of Colonel Matsuo, Admiral 
Okada’s brother-in-law, who was staying at the Prime Minister’s official 
residence. An unfortunate facial resemblance to the Admiral cost him 
his life, for he was murdered in mistake for the Prime Minister. Okada 
was able to hide with the help of faithful servants. Two days later he 
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made his escape as one of the mourners at his own funeral. This was 
not considered good form on the Admiral’s part and there was a general 
feeling in the country that he had no business to be alive after the Emperor 
had been notified of his death. His resignation followed as a matter of 
course. The Admiral had been dug out of a peaceful retirement to 
assume, very unwillingly, the premiership and one can imagine that, 
being a sensible man, he returned with a deep sigh of relief to the political 
obscurity whence he had emerged. 

Meanwhile other groups of soldiers had seized the War Office, the 
Police Headquarters and buildings in the neighbourhood of the Imperial 
Palace. Presumably their intention was to get the Emperor into their 
hands, after which their battle would have been half won. But in this 
they failed. The other troops in Tokyo remained loyal and were rapidly 
reinforced from outside. The Navy in particular showed every disposition 
to come to grips with the mutineers, resenting particularly the inclusion 
in the list of seven intended victims of no less than three admirals. War- 
ships were brought up into Tokyo Bay with the avowed object of blowing 
the mutineers to smithereens if the Army showed undue squeamishness. 
But little or no actual fighting took place. The rebel positions were 
surrounded. After three days of stalemate, their situation became des- 
perate and they surrendered. There were some 1,500 in all; the officers 
were arrested and the men allowed to return to barracks on the somewhat 
specious excuse that they had acted under orders and did not really 
know what they were about. At the subsequent court martial, the 
nineteen officers, of whom the most senior was a captain, were convicted 
and promptly executed. 

This is a brief and somewhat bald account of one of the most 
exciting and nerve-racking three days through which Tokyo has ever 
passed. But the really interesting thing was not so much the identity 
of the actual dramatis persone as the question who was in the wings and 
behind the scenes. No one believed that these young men had staged 
this very large and carefully planned affair entirely on their own. 
Amongst other high-ranking die-hards the name of the sinister Mazaki 
was on all lips; but he was too big a fish to fry. 

As usual, the precise motives of the mutineers were not very clear. 
All were agreed that the Emperor must be freed from the machinations 
of plutocratic and unpatriotic advisers and their own sound advice 
substituted. Most wanted the abolition of private enterprise and the 
institution of the Corporate State; a few wanted to provoke the imposition 
of martial law under the mistaken impression that it was synonymous 
with military government! They were just budding totalitarians who 
were too impatient to wait for time to do their work for them. 

In any other country in the world the Army would have felt some 
shame and contrition over what had occurred; its prestige would have 
been lowered and it would have withdrawn for a time from any too 
obvious manipulation of the political scenery. But not so the Army of 
Japan. Its prestige seemed, if anything, to have been enhanced by 
popular appreciation firstly of the patriotic motives of the dashing 
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mutineers and secondly of the snuffing out of the revolt before serious 
damage had been done to the capital. 

From this the Army profited as usual by giving the military screw 
another turn and clamping the country down still more firmly under 
military control. Although it was a civilian, Mr. Koki Hirota, who, in 
March, 1936, was appointed the next Prime Minister, the Army redressed 
the balance by appointing as War Minister one of the most autocratic of 
its generals—Count Terauchi. From the start he treated the Diet with 
a fine, aristocratic contempt and the Prime Minister not much better, 
insisting on revising all the appointments to high office in the State. 
Above all, he objected to the slightest taint of party politics in a prospec- 
tive Cabinet Minister. Hirota, a man who had always stood close to 
the Army, was obliged to yield—for a time. The Army attitude to the 
recent revolt seemed to be that while such little breaches of discipline 
must of course be punished, the motives of the mutineers had been laud- 
able and lessons must therefore be learnt from such unfortunate occur- 
rences. And the principal lesson was the need for the progressive 
substitution of military for civil control of the country’s policies, economics 
and finance. Much water had, alas, flowed under the bridges since 
those sunny days of the twenties. Henceforth the ideal must, the Army 
urged, be the corporate state. Private enterprise and some lingering 
hankering after individualism were, the Army felt, the twin curses of 
the country. Japan must be manipulated into military fascism at home 
and indefinite expansion abroad. 

But to its great surprise and chagrin the Army was not yet to have 
everything its own way. A year after the “February 26th incident,” 
military interference became too much even for Hirota, and he resigned 
the premiership to make room for Hayashi—another General who 
regarded parliamentary institutions with acute distaste. 

Of Premier Hayashi’s relations with the Diet it is only necessary to 
say that they were worse even than Terauchi’s had been as War Minister 
in the last Cabinet—which is saying a lot. At last in a huff Hayashi 
secured the dissolution of the Diet. By now the party politicians were 
beginning to take alarm and the country was tiring of army dominance. 
In the ensuing election the small ultra-nationalistic party backed by the 
Government lost seats instead of sweeping the board as Hayashi had 
expected, and the Seiyukai and the Minseito, temporarily united in face 
of the common peril to their existence, came back in a solid anti-Cabinet 
block. For once the Japanese electors had spoken theirmind. The Army 
paused. Evidently more propaganda was necessary to convince the 
country of the blessings of military rule; perhaps another “incident” 
should be staged; or, better still, a foreign war. It was, with the Army, 
only a question of reculer pour mieux sauter. 

The new Prime Minister, who assumed office for the first time in 
June, 1937, and was destined to form two further governments in the 
troublous years ahead, was Prince Fumimaro Konoye, the scion of a 
noble house which for centuries had stood close to the Japanese Imperial 
Family. To his contemporaries he seemed a man of great promise; he 
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was only 45 years of age—a mere stripling by comparison with the 
average Japanese Prime Minister. To him, at this time of virtual dead- 
lock between the democratic and totalitarian points of view, all turned 
hopefully and expectantly. He had started in politics with progressive 
and even liberal views. His friends and associates believed that here at 
last was a man who, with his immense personal and social prestige, would 
keep the Army in its place. But the Army took a different view. Its 
leaders had seemed to detect in him something of the political experi- 
mentalist; not altogether satisfied with the state of Japan’s parliamentary 
institutions; not altogether a sound democrat; perhaps even a potential 
totalitarian. And so this enigmatic Prince started on that political 
career which was to lead Japan, four years later, to the very brink of war 
with the British Commonwealth and the United States. 


As Foreign Minister he chose Mr. Hirota, who suited the Army well 
enough, though he had shown a singular lack of patience with Army 
‘advice’ when he had thrown up the premiership in February, 1937. 
But for the Army and the extremists he was at least an improvement on 
his predecessor, Mr. Naotake Sato, who had actually favoured a return 
to that policy of conciliation with China so unpleasantly associated with 
the name of Baron Shidehara. As Ambassador in Moscow during the 
last four years he has doubtless had time to reflect on the malignity of a 
fate which gave the Army renewed control of Japanese affairs just at the 
time when a throw of the dice might have averted the risk of war with 
China and all the consequences which it has brought in its train. 


The Minister of War was General Sugiyama, one of the Army’s 
foremost soldiers and strategists. The Minister of Marine was a man of 
whom we shall hear much in succeeding chapters—Admiral Mitsumase 
Yonai. A popular, level-headed sailor, he was destined in 1940 to become 
Prime Minister at another turning point in Japanese history. 


The new Prime Minister was well received by the Diet. Konoye was 
at all events a civilian; if in the composition of his government he had 
not shown much partiality for party politicians, he was nevertheless 
expected to display more respect for parliamentary institutions than a 
Hayashi or a Terauchi. The country, having manifested at the recent 
general election its antipathy to military government, looked forward to 
a period of peace and quiet. There can be little doubt that this incipient 
reaction against the interference of the Army in politics had frightened 
the extremists and incensed the army leaders in China. This was cer- 
tainly one of the motives impelling them to exploit to the utmost the 
clash with Chinese troops at the Marco Polo bridge which occurred 
little more than a month after Prince Konoye had assumed office. 

In calculating that one more push southwards into China proper would 
whip up Japanese patriotic sentiment sufficiently to counteract prevailing 
anti-militaristic tendencies, the Army was of course quite right. From 
the moment Japanese troops marched into Peking, the forces of liberalism 
in Japan were in retreat. They fought a good rearguard action, but 
never again were they given a real chance to rally. Japanese liberalism 
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was in fact too tender a growth to withstand the impact of carefully 
fostered war-hysteria. 

Such was the political constellation when I reached Japan in Sep- 
tember, 1937. 


CHAPTER VI 
SomME CAusEs OF THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


NO DESCRIPTION OF THE JAPAN OF 1937 WOULD BE ADEQUATE WITHOUT 
some mention of the causes of the Sino-Japanese struggle which had 
been raging since July of that year and which now dominated the entire 
situation. Since the occupation of Manchuria in 1932, the Japanese 
Army had, on one pretext or another, been pressing steadily southwards 
until it stood before the Great Wall of China. Would the Japanese stop 
at this ancient Chinese barrier or would the mad ambition and rapacity 
of their militarists carry them forward into China proper and into that 
ancient capital and centre of Chinese civilization, Peking? Before I 
left for Japan I remember having received very explicit assurances from 
an influential Japanese—assurances which I believe to have been given 
in good faith—that the Japanese forces would not in any event cross 
into China proper. But while there were powerful influences at work 
in Japan endeavouring to arrest the forward sweep of the Army, there 
could be no doubt that the latter intended to use every pretext to attain 
its ends and to extend Japanese domination over Eastern Asia. 

One of the great difficulties in the situation has throughout been the 
undue influence exercised over the policies of the Japanese Army by the 
so-called “younger officers’’—mostly men_of the rank of major down- 
wards, but including a certain number of fire-eating colonels. The élite 
of the Japanese Corps of Officers is constituted by those who have passed 
through the Staff College; even outside the ranks of the General Staff 
there are to be found a few officers of good education, vision and know- 
ledge of the world beyond Japan. But most of the regimental officers 
are men of peasant stock who have received but an elementary general 
education. Indeed their ignorance and narrowness of outlook on all 
subjects other than strictly military ones, combined with their inclination 
to poke their fingers into every political pie, has been one of the tragedies 
of modern Japan. In particular they dabbled continually and disas- 
trously in all politico-economic questions. In internal politics these 
young officers have for some years displayed marked socialistic tendencies 
and looked askance at private enterprise. They were greatly interested 
in Mussolini’s fascist revolution; but they drew their greatest inspiration 
from the rise of nazism. They and their fascist civilian sympathizers 
strenuously deny that their movement has owed anything to fascism or 
nazism, claiming that Japan’s particular brand of totalitarianism is a 
native product ante-dating its ideological rivals. 

To the foreign observer, however, it is clear enough that Hitler’s rise 
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to power and his establishment in Germany of an aggressive authoritarian 
regime did profoundly influence these young dreamers of the barrack- 
square. Hitler’s recipe for the enslavement of a docile population made 
a special appeal to them, for in Japan the Army had just such an instru- 
ment to its hand—a people which, accustomed to long periods of tyran- 
nical government under the Tokugawa Shoguns, had barely yet glimpsed 
the possibilities of democratic rule. Hitler’s glorification of the rule of 
brute force appealed to all that was worst in the ambitions of these 
effervescent Japanese militarists. From 1930 onwards officers in the 
armed forces added political assassination to their repertory of intimida- 
tion. In fact I have no hesitation in debiting to the world’s account 
against Hitler the leavening of that whole mass of Japanese nationalism 
which was one day to bring the country into war with the Western 
Powers. 

To this corps of young officers and to the other extremist elements 
throughout Japan the conception of Lebensraum and economic self-suffi- 
ciency made an irresistible appeal. They chafed at Japan’s economic 
dependence on the British Empire and the United States; Japan must, 
they urged, control physically all the materials and resources essential 
for the conduct of a lengthy war. Moved by a profound belief in the 
innate superiority of the Japanese people to all other peoples, they 
considered it was Japan’s duty and destiny to dominate at least the whole 
area of Eastern Asia. So far as China was concerned their policy was 
to advance southward by short stages, relying on the past disunity of 
the Chinese people to smooth their path and avoiding any single step 
calculated to convert that disunity into a common front. Each and 
every pretext must, they said, be seized for further encroachment. 

In pursuance of this policy the Army, judging the position in Man- 
churia to have been sufficiently consolidated by the beginning of 1933, 
decided that the moment was ripe for the next step forward. Witha 
powerful, rapid swoop, Japan’s mechanized forces invaded the Chinese 
Province of Jehol, the gateway to Eastern Mongolia. Sweeping before 
them the weak Chinese forces which had nothing to oppose to this 
mechanized might, the Japanese occupied the whole province within a 
matter of days. By the beginning of March, Jehol had been incorporated 
in the new puppet state of Manchukuo, thus bringing its confines up to 
the Great Wall of China. 

Would this steady Japanese advance southwards stop at the Great 
Wall? For a time there was a pause in the process of actual armed 
conquest, though the process of political infiltration continued apace. 
The Army’s political strategists now set to work to establish an “inde- 
pendent” Government for the five Northern Provinces lying to the south 
of the Great Wall. The Hopei-Chahar Provincial Council was duly 
ensconced in Peking, but it showed an irritating tendency to keep in 
closer touch with the Chinese National Government than the Japanese 
thought fitting. Undismayed, the latter resorted to every possible 
intrigue and stratagem to undermine the influence of Nanking in the 
Northern Provinces. In this they were not altogether unsuccessful. 
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The next armed pounce was into the Province of Chahar itself, the 
eastern part of which was occupied in the winter of 1935. Meantime, 
in the wide, open spaces of Inner Mongolia, Japanese influence was being 
steadily strengthened. The Mongolians, normally mistrustful of the 
Chinese, were needlessly alienated and the Russians further estranged. 
And all this steady process of armed intervention and political infiltration 
was carried on under the sacred name of self-defence. Such was the 
militant diplomacy of the Kwantung Army. 

In China anti-Japanese feeling had been running very high. How 
could it be otherwise when we consider the five years of successive 
encroachments following upon the seizure of Manchuria? It is therefore 
idle to speculate whether in this or that incident a Chinese soldier had 
offered provocation or a Chinese politician had expressed anti-Japanese 
sentiments. What history will clearly establish is that it was the settled 
policy of the Japanese Army to provoke incidents and to exploit provoca- 
tions. It was a policy of aggression no less calculated and methodical 
than was Hitler’s course in Europe after the occupation of the Rhineland. 

In all these intrigues, blandishments and threats, one little figure was 
ceaselessly active on the Japanese side—that of Colonel (later General) 
Doihara. The Japanese like to compare him to Lawrence of Arabia, 
but in point of fact neither their methods nor their objectives were in any 
way comparable. While Lawrence worked tirelessly for the good of the 
Arabs and for the independence of the Arab States, Doihara’s purpose 
throughout was to prepare the way for Japanese dominance in Manchuria 
and China. He paid lip service to the conception of independence, but 
it was an independence of the puppet variety. He engineered the rape 
of Manchuria, but it was not for the good of the Manchus. His diminu- 
tive, though wordy and well-advertised, presence in any locality was 
invariably the precursor of trouble, the sign of impending invasion. He 
has been well named the Army’s stormy petrel. Certainly his methods 
were skilful and he was usually successful in creating dissension in the 
Chinese ranks and so smoothing the path of the aggressor. In the role 
I have described he was evidently more successful than as a commander 
in the field, for in the subsequent war with China he was given command 
of a division which met with indifferent success. Soon he joined the 
procession of generals who, at irregular intervals, drove in semi-state to 
be received by the Emperor; but who thereafter either entered the gilded 
retirement of the Supreme War Council or withdrew altogether into 
obscurity. I remember seeing him on that latter occasion—a small, 
rotund figure with a Japanese-style sword almost as large as himself. 

Thus was the stage set for that clash of arms at the Marco Polo bridge 
which was to precipitate the Sino-Japanese war. On 7th July, 1937, a 
contingent of Japanese troops was carrying out manoeuvres in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lukuchiau, not far from Peking. This was irregular to 
start with, but the operations became so realistic that Chinese troops in 
the neighbourhood believed a night attack was in progress and opened 
fire. In the affray which followed there were casualties on both sides. 
A further serious clash occurred on the Marco Polo bridge. Here was 
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just that pretext for which the young officers of the Japanese Army had 
been waiting. The local Japanese commanders made the most impos- 
sible demands and thwarted such feeble efforts as were made in Tokyo 
to secure a reasonable settlement. 

Nevertheless, I do not believe that the Japanese Army wanted the 
major war which was to develop with a reunited China; the Army’s 
ambitions at that time were still confined to the Northern Provinces. 
Nor probably did Prince Konoye and his Cabinet favour more than a 
continuation of the process of nibbling which seemed the only way of 
satisfying the Kwantung Army’s appetite for new territory. Nor, above 
all, did the Japanese people as a whole wish to embark on a prolonged 
struggle with their southern neighbour. But the militarists knew that 
the depth and fervour of patriotic sentiment would enable them to get 
away with almost anything, once the all-important question of “face” 
had been raised. Aided by an efficient propaganda machine, they turned 
every development into an “‘affront” to Japanese honour, for which the 
local Chinese authorities must be “chastised.” 

The Konoye Cabinet, seeking to limit the scope of the affair, 
endeavoured to’reach a settlement with the Provincial Government at 
Peking. They refused to admit that the Chinese National Government 
in Nanking had any Jocus standi for intervening. But the Chinese Govern- 
ment had other views. They had apparently reached the conclusion 
that if Japan’s relentless southward advance was to be stopped, it must 
be now or never. Hostilities broke out in Shanghai and the Japanese 
Army and Navy found themselves involved, not in a pleasant politico- 
military excursion into China’s Northern Provinces, but in a great struggle 
which was destined to continue for the best part of a decade. 

It was thus in July, 1937, that things first began to go wrong with the 
politico-military calculations of the Japanese General Staff. To under- 
stand the reasons for this we must look back at certain events which 
preceded the outbreak of hostilities. The Chinese National Government 
at that time possessed a strong and well-balanced army trained by German 
instructors, advised by a German General and commanded by one of 
the finest Statesman-Generals whom China has ever produced— 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The control latterly exercised by the 
Central Government over the Provincial Government at Peking had 
been somewhat tenuous, for the latter possessed its own army, collected 
its own taxes and was inclined to resent interference from the South. 
Here was an example of that type of disunity in command which had 
smoothed Japan’s path in the past and bade fair to facilitate her present 
design of a limited offensive. 

But the Japanese militarists had failed to take into account the unifying 
effects of the ever-growing resentment caused by Japan’s successive 
affronts to China. They had also perhaps paid insufficient attention to 
that mysterious meeting in Sian at the end of 1936. The inner story 
of what passed has yet to be told, but the published facts are startling 
enough. They show that General Chiang Kai-shek decided to visit 
Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang (commonly known as the ““Young Marshal’’), 
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son of the former War Lord of Manchuria, Marshal Chang Tso-lin. 
His purpose was to ascertain why the war against the Chinese communists 
in the North-West was not being pressed. Shortly after his arrival at 
Sian, General Chiang Kai-shek was arrested by the Marshal, kept in 
close confinement for some weeks and injured during an unsuccessful 
attempt at escape. Later he was joined by Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
who flew from Nanking in an aeroplane, commandeered, so rumour has 
it, at the pistol’s point. After lengthy negotiations this valiant lady 
succeeded in securing her husband’s release. Returning with his wife 
to Nanking, General Chiang was_soon rejoined by the Young Marshal 
who, after making the most abject apology, was banished for a time to a 
distant part of China. 

Dramatic as were these events, still more important developments 
were to follow. From this time onwards there became observable the 
beginnings of that process of Chinese unification in the face of Japanese 
aggression which was to give China an unwonted degree of cohesion 
during the worst periods of her heroic struggle. Such hesitation as 
General Chiang Kai-shek may have felt about calling a halt to Japan’s 
southward advance by throwing in China’s full military strength appeared 
to have vanished overnight as a result of these mysterious confabulations 
in Sian. A united front between Chiang and the communists against 
further Japanese encroachments had been at length established. In this 
respect at least the calculations of the Japanese General Staff had been 
completely upset. 

The net result of all this was that every time the Japanese Generals 
tried to settle the Marco Polo bridge incident locally and on their own 
terms they found themselves up against the powerful Central Government, 
who backed up the Hopei-Chahar Council in its refusal to accept any 
terms involving increased Japanese influence over the five Northern 
Provinces of China. The fighting in Northern China increased in inten- 
sity and spread to Central China, contrary to the plans of the Japanese 
Army. Thus, told in very brief outline, began the story of that great 
Sino-Japanese struggle which was to last over eight years. Japan 
finally stood in temporary occupation of more than a third of the total 
area of China, including all her most vital lines of communication. Yet 
this war is still euphemistically called in Japan—the ‘“‘China Incident.” 


CHAPTER VII 


First WEEKS IN JAPAN 
(1937) 


UNDER A CLOUDLESS SKY AND IN THE HOT SUNSHINE OF THE 3RD SEPTEMBER, 
1937, the Canadian Pacific liner Empress of Russia was speeding towards 
her destination—Yokohama. She was due in that afternoon. All around 
us were Japanese fishing boats sporting like a shoal of porpoises in the 
spanking breeze. Seamanship was evident in every manceuvre of these 
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small sailing craft, aggressive daring in the way they crossed our bows, 
forcing the great ship to alter course from time to time to avoid the risk 
of swamping one of the midgets. 

Pleasant and I stood on the bridge with that fine sailor and excellent 
host, the late Captain Patrick, who was viewing these over-bold manoeuvres 
with a jaundiced eye. “It is always like this,” he muttered, “as if they 
thought we had no right at all in the seas around Japan.” And near 
Japan we were, for there, a few miles on the starboard beam, lay the 
coast of that turbulent land which was te be our new home—the “Volcanic 
Isle,” in Mr. Wilfred Fleisher’s graphic phrase. Bathed in the early 
sunshine, the coastal hills and fishing villages were backed by ridge upon 
ridge as the foothills climbed to mountains—a scene of great beauty. 
Beautiful indeed, but what lay behind that coast-line with its smiling, 
welcoming foreshore and its background of inscrutable mountains ? 
Was this a land with which we could live in peace or did recent ominous 
signs portend the early clash of arms? Was the traditional courtesy 
and hospitality of its people merely a cloak for a fundamental aggressive- 
ness and a bitter xenophobia? Or were there within the body politic 
basic elements of sanity and vision capable of resisting the present 
militaristic trends? Were there in fact two Japans? Or was there only 
a single ultra-nationalistic entity able, when occasion demanded, to don 
the outer accoutrements of reason and statesmanship ? To these questions, 
I reflected, somewhat optimistically, I was likely soon to find the answers. 

Some hours later the Empress of Russia lay in Tokyo harbour, her white 
paint gleaming in the hot sunshine. From our position at quarantine 
we had a good view of the busy docks and streets of Yokohama. We 
watched with interest the approach of the launch bringing out the 
medical and customs authorities for we knew she would also bring 
members of the staff of His Majesty’s Embassy, who would be able to 
give us our first official news for a fortnight of the threatening political 
situation. The first to greet us was Mr. Dodds, the Counsellor, who was 
accompanied by Mr. Ashley Clark, First Secretary. The news they 
brought was far from reassuring. I had been greatly distressed to learn 
from the ship’s wireless a few days earlier of the wounding by machine- 
gun bullets from passing aircraft of Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Nanking. Sir Hughe had been proceeding 
by car from Nanking to Shanghai. For the first time I now ascertained 
that the Japanese Government were denying responsibility for the affair 
and putting forward the disingenuous thesis that the attack had been 
perpetrated by Chinese planes with Japanese markings for the purpose of 
creating trouble between Great Britain and Japan. My hope had been 
that the Japanese Government would, like any self-respecting European 
Government in the circumstances, promptly express regret for what 
must so obviously have been an act of their armed forces and offer any 
reparation in their power. But in the East things are done differently. 
The Japanese Ministers of War and Marine having blandly denied that 
any Japanese planes had been in the neighbourhood at the time of the 
attack, the Japanese Cabinet disclaimed all responsibility. This was not 
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my first experience of the powerlessness of the civilian element in a 
Japanese cabinet when confronted with a resolute attitude on the part 
of the Army and Navy. It was a phenomenon which, as time went on, 
was to render increasingly difficult the task with which I was faced in 
Japan. This most regrettable incident, with its dire and painful con- 
sequences for Sir Hughe, was, through Japanese ineptitude and a per- 
verted sense of patriotism, developing into a political issue of the first 
magnitude. So serious a view did His Majesty’s Government take of 
the matter that it seemed to me at first hardly worth while to disembark. 
Nor indeed did we unpack our trunks for a fortnight. Few Ambassadors 
could have entered upon their missions in less auspicious circumstances. 

By the time the Counsellor had informed me of the position of affairs, 
the Empress of Russia had drawn alongside the quay and we had to face 
the usual battery of cameras, followed by a journalistic inquisition which 
was more than usually embarrassing under the circumstances. I con- 
fined myself to a short statement to the general effect that there must be 
give and take on both sides, and that each of our countries had an equal 
interest in arresting the serious decline which had taken place in our 
political and economic relations. The Hugessen incident and other 
concrete matters I declined to discuss until I had made contact with the 
Japanese Government. 

The first to board the ship as she came alongside were members of 
the Embassy staff and their wives, and it was with the greatest interest 
that we made the acquaintance of those whose fortunes were to be linked 
with ours through good times and bad. 

The formal greetings of the Japanese Government were conveyed to 
me by Mr. Suzuki, head of the Protocol Department of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, who, throughout the years which were to follow, carried 
out tactfully and conscientiously his duties as ‘‘guardian angel” of the 
Diplomatic Corps. These initial formalities completed, we stepped 
ashore—to enter upon the most difficult five years of my life. 

The Yokohama which met my gaze bore not the least resemblance 
to the old port which I vaguely remembered as a child. Virtually the 
whole town had been swept away in the great earthquake and fire of 
1923 and in its place I found spacious modern docks and wide streets. 
The only reminder of times gone by was the sight of a few rather moth- 
eaten rickshaws awaiting customers at the dock gates. In those earlier 
days the rickshaws had been our normal means of conveyance and the 
decrepit-looking specimens which now met our gaze were but sorry 
successors of the smart and shining equipages of my childhood memories. 

Then began what for us was to become a periodic penance—the 
eighteen-mile drive from Yokohama to Tokyo. The road passed through 
a series of suburbs undistinguished by a single element of charm or 
beauty. This long, straight, bumpy road crowded with cars, lorries, 
bicycles and handcarts and flanked by monotonous lines of small wooden 
houses and shops devoid of individuality or taste seemed on that day, as 
always, the longest eighteen miles in the world! But as we entered the 
central part of Tokyo the scene changed and we passed along streets 
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flanked by high concrete buildings typical of any modern metropolis. 
Yet it was not until we reached the moat surrounding the Imperial 
Palace, beside which the road sweeps up in a semi-circle to the Embassy 
gates, that we found the first really pleasing prospect—restful, green and 
refreshing after our hot and dusty drive. 

At the top of the rise, almost opposite to one of the Palace entrances, 
we turned left through the Embassy gates and approached the residence 
which was to be our home in Tokyo. At the front door was a long line 
of servants, whose welcome seemed so genuine and natural that we at 
once felt at home. Our first favourable impression of the Japanese 
servants proved to be correct. Throughout the long and difficult years 
to follow, culminating in the tragic events of war, our domestic staff 
remained loyal, efficient and devoted to the end. Of our fifteen servants, 
only two left our service during our five years in Tokyo. The others, 
even during our confinement in the Embassy after the outbreak of war, 
could not be persuaded to desert us, despite pressure from their friends 
and families. 

The Embassy was comparatively new, having been constructed on the 
site of the old building which had been damaged beyond repair in the 
1923 earthquake. The house, built in the Georgian style, is well propor- 
tioned and commodious. But the furniture and furnishings left much to 
be desired, both as regards quantity and quality. The bleak appearance 
of the rooms, the suffocating damp heat and the mosquitoes combined 
to produce a depressing effect at the outset. But this soon wore off. 
In our desire to leave nothing undone which might help to promote 
relations at this critical time, we had brought with us some of our best 
furniture, rugs and pictures. So we were consoled by the thought that 
soon we could make these rooms look quite different. 

After an early dinner I worked into the small hours to get a clearer 
picture of the situation and particularly to evolve some plan for averting 
the break in our relations with Japan which seemed imminent. The 
British Government, incensed by the thoroughly unsatisfactory Japanese 
attitude in regard to the wounding of our Ambassador in China, had sent 
a note demanding in peremptory terms an immediate apology, which 
the Japanese Government in turn had bluntly refused to offer. Matters 
had reached a deadlock. 

The situation was complicated by the fact that a diplomas repre- 
sentative cannot enter into official relations with the Government of the 
country to which he is sent until he has presented his letters of credence 
to the Sovereign or Head of State. However, in the difficult circumstances 
of the moment I was received by the Minister of Foreign Affairs early 
the following morning. Mr. Koki Hirota, a thick-set man, whose 
swarthy face bore a more whimsical look than any Japanese I have met, 
received me cordially. His outward appearance was not deceptive for 
I found him to be the possessor of a keen sense of humour, so valuable in 
easing tension when ticklish problems are on the tapis. A career diplo- 
matist, Mr. Hirota had been Prime Minister in 1936 to 1937 and had 
also served as Foreign Minister in two earlier cabinets. As mentioned 
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earlier, he was generally reputed to have started his career as a disciple 
of Mr. Toyama, that famous old head of the notorious Black Dragon 
Society. However this may be, I found nothing of the ‘Political Gang- 
ster” about Hirota, who, despite his close association with the Army, 
did his best to avert serious trouble with Britain during his period of 
office. 

After some preliminary discussion of the question of the moment, 
the wounding of our Ambassador in China, we agreed to constitute at 
once a ‘fact-finding’ committee, to consist of Mr. Horinouchi, the Vice- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Admiral Yamamoto, the Vice-Minister of 
Marine, and myself, assisted by my Naval Attaché, Captain (now Vice- 
Admiral Sir Bernard) Rawlings. The matter was one which primarily 
concerned the Ministry of Marine, as naval aircraft were responsible for 
the patrolling of the area in question. Mr. Horinouchi, a high type of 
Japanese gentleman and a Christian, differed from the majority of his 
countrymen in that he believed that some regard for the susceptibilities 
of other countries was not incompatible with a high sense of patriotism. 
Reserved but courteous, cautious in action, a man of few words, he always 
did what in him lay to avert any threatening catastrophe. The naval 
representative, Admiral Yamamoto, was one of the ablest leaders and 
strategists produced by the Japanese Navy since the days of Admiral 
Togo. I had first known him in London in 1935 when he had come over 
for preliminary talks in connection with the Naval Conference to be held 
that year. All those who, like myself, worked with him at that time were 
impressed by his breadth of view, constructive mind and grasp of the 
subject with which we were dealing. As Commander-in-Chief of the 
Japanese combined fleet, he was later responsible for executing the plans 
for the attacks on Pearl Harbour and Malaya. I do not believe that he 
was personally in favour of war with the British Empire and the United 
States, although I have heard that he finally came over to the war party 
when he learnt of the British Government’s decision to dispatch the 
Prince of Wales and Repulse to Far Eastern waters. A year or so later 
he was reported to have been killed in an aeroplane accident while 
surveying naval operations. 

These were the men with whom I sat down on sultry September 
mornings to thrash out the facts behind the attack on Sir Hughe. After 
several days of hard work and poring over maps together, I was able to 
convince them of the virtual certainty that the attack could only have 
been delivered by a Japanese plane. Thereupon the Japanese Govern- 
ment sent a formal note expressing their deep regret. As the British 
Government had preferred not to demand monetary compensation, the 
incident was regarded as closed. Thus ended the first of a long series 
of international incidents which during the succeeding years were to 
subject Anglo-Japanese relations to an ever-increasing strain. Through- 
out this delicate negotiation I received valuable and loyal assistance from 
Captain Rawlings and had occasion greatly to regret his departure when 
the time came for him to take up a new appointment. 

The tension having thus been temporarily eased, the question of the 
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date for the presentation of my credentials now arose. The Emperor 
was out of Tokyo during the heat of the summer and it was with some 
surprise that I learned that His Majesty would be returning almost at 
once, and that he and the Empress would receive us on the following 
Friday, 11th September. 

At that time the presentation of an Ambassador’s credentials was 
still associated with considerable pomp and circumstance, although the 
ceremonial has since been greatly simplified. At ten a.m. all members 
of the staff who were attending the ceremony and their wives congregated 
in the Embassy entrance hall, the men dressed in full uniform and the 
ladies more comfortably in thin dresses, but with long skirts. There I 
received the Master of the Ceremonies and accompanied him in a state 
coach drawn by four horses and followed by an escort of Lancers. 
Behind the escort came a procession of motor-cars conveying Pleasant, 
the members of the Embassy staff and their wives. The procession 
clattered through the streets along a route on which all traffic had been 
stopped. We passed over the medieval moat, through the main Palace 
gate and along the winding drive where we caught our first glimpse of 
the Palace—an austere and unpretentious building in the Japanese style. 
A flight of a dozen red-carpeted stairs led up to a broad entrance hall, 
bedizened with gold screens and ceilings. The passages were long and 
straight and in our progress through them husbands preceded their 
wives—a vivid reminder that we had left the West far behind us! 

Entering a medium-sized ante-room furnished in the European style, 
we were received by the Minister of the Imperial Household, Mr. Tsuneo 
Matsudaira, and other members of the Court. After a short wait I 
proceeded to the audience chamber followed by the male members 
of the staff. At the end of a small room the Emperor was standing with 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs and high officials. 

I approached with the regulation ceremonial and, after shaking hands, 
read my prepared speech in English, the Emperor replying in Japanese. 
After both speeches had been translated, I had some informal conversation 
with His Majesty through an interpreter. The Emperor was particularly 
gracious and showed an interest in everything that concerned the members 
of our Royal Family and the British people generally. I then presented 
the members of my staff in order of seniority. This concluded the first 
part of the ceremonial. 

My first impression’ of the Emperor was of an impassive figure going 
rather stiffly through the motions of an accustomed ceremonial. But this 
impression quickly changed when, after a few moments’ conversation, 
His Majesty became interested in the topic and his face assumed an eager, 
almost anxious expression, indicative of his deep concern with current 
events. Here was no automaton, but rather a man who felt things 
deeply and, under the control imposed by a stark military tradition, was 
genuinely anxious to play a useful and beneficent role in world affairs. 
Despite a nervous manner, his bearing was dignified and he conveyed 
an impression of great sincerity. 

After withdrawing from the Emperor’s presence we rejoined the ladies 
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in the ante-room and proceeded with them to be presented to the 
Empress. On entering her reception room Pleasant and I followed the 
same ceremonial as in the case of the Emperor, except that there were 
no set speeches. The Empress, dressed in European clothes, made a 
pretty picture in her long gown of blue lace and fine pearls. As she 
talked her face became more animated and was lit up from time to time 
by an engaging smile. Her conversation was apt and she displayed a 
good knowledge of affairs and events in England. One sensed a latent 
strength of character under the quiet demeanour. We then presented 
the members of the staff and their wives. 

Thus terminated a ceremony which, with its combination of eastern 
and western procedure, was quite unique in its way. I was told after- 
wards that both the Emperor and Empress had prolonged their con- 
versation with us well beyond the normal time-limit. 

We started on the return journey to the Embassy, but by this time 
the threatening typhoon had broken and the wind and rain were lashing 
the streets. It was a blessed relief from the suffocating heat—all the 
more welcome because the heavy material and massive gold braid of an 
Ambassador’s uniform are ill suited to a temperature of go degrees of 
sultry heat! 

The Master of Ceremonies returned to the Embassy with us and 
champagne was served at noon. As we were raising our glasses to drink 
to the toast of Anglo-Japanese relations, a violent gust of wind blew open 
a window and upset a large vase of flowers with a crash. Absit omen! 
I remembered noting that in contrast to the raging elements outside, 
the ladies in their court dresses and the men in full uniform presented 
an attractive picture as we honoured the toast of our respective sovereigns. 

During the succeeding weeks there were numerous calls to be made 
on members of the Royal Family, the first of which—a very interesting 
one—was on the Empress-Dowager. One had expected to find an 
elderly lady, interested mainly in things of the past—but not at all. 
Her Majesty displayed a keen interest in all that was happening in the 
world outside Japan. She was extremely well informed about every- 
thing and everyone, including ourselves and our house in Sussex, of 
which she had seen photographs and which she insisted on calling a 
“castle.” During both the late Emperor’s reign and her son’s, this little 
lady of lively disposition and forceful personality had exercised a con- 
tinuing influence on the course of affairs. Like the Emperor and Empress, 
she was particularly interested in news of the King and Queen and Queen 
Mary. She was also anxious for all the news we could give about the 
visit of her second son, Prince Chichibu, to England where, with the 
Princess, he had been representing the Emperor at King George’s 
Coronation. 

One of the first public functions we attended in Japan was the official 
reception to welcome Prince and Princess Chichibu on their return from 
Europe early in October. It was my first experience of the remarkable 
efficiency with which court and other official functions are organized in 
Japan. Indeed one may say that most functions are over-organized into 
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a state of frigidity, even the crowds waving their flags and shouting their 
banzais at the word of command. A special train conveyed to Yokohama 
Prince and Princess Takamatsu and the high officers and officials taking 
part in the reception, The official part of Prince Chichibu’s visit to 
Europe having been confined to his mission to England, I was the only 
Ambassador present at Yokohama. The ship came alongside punctually 
to the minute and we went on board to greet their Highnesses and drink 
their health in saké. 

They were full of appreciation of the kindness shown them while in 
England. Pleasant and I had seen them during the Coronation and 
entertained them at our home in Sussex; it was therefore most interesting 
hearing of events that had taken place since our departure. After the 
ceremony of welcome was over, we returned to Tokyo by special train. 
A large crowd had assembled at the station—or rather had been assembled, 
for they were mostly members of women’s patriotic societies drawn up 
in serried ranks. What struck me most was the distance at which the 
crowd was kept from the special train where Prince and Princess Chichibu 
bowed their acknowledgments of this genuinely enthusiastic welcome. 
The Cabinet was present and all members of the Diplomatic Corps and 
other Japanese dignitaries. It was a formal but heartfelt greeting on 
their return from a successful mission on which the Emperor had sent 
them in the hope of effecting an improvement in the increasingly strained 
relations with Japan’s former ally. 

There were many calls to be made on other members of the Imperial 
Family, Japanese high officials and my colleagues in the Diplomatic 
Corps. These seemed to go on interminably, and it was most difficult 
to find time for them during a period of political stress. Nevertheless 
the system of the personal call, as opposed to the formal leaving of cards, 
is an excellent institution, enabling one to make early contact with one’s 
colleagues. But all this, together with the rounds of dinners and lun- 
cheons, makes the first six months a hectic period—agreeable enough in 
a post where the work is light, but somewhat exacting at a busy post like 
Tokyo in the year of grace 1937. 

Amongst the many very agreeable colleagues we found in Tokyo. 
were the Hon. Randolph Bruce, the Canadian Minister, and Mrs. Bruce. 
We had first met them on our way through Canada, when they were on 
leave, and we looked forward to our next meeting on their return to 
Japan. His sight was much impaired by an accident and he could only 
get about with some difficulty. But this handicap was largely overcome 
through the devotion and unselfishness of Mrs. Bruce, who rarely left 
his side and served in fact as his “eyes”’ as well as his constant companion. 
He was wonderfully well informed about Japan and on everything that 
was happening in the Japanese political world. A man of great charm 
and a good raconteur, he enjoyed great popularity. He was a staunch 
upholder of the Empire and of all it stood for and in this and in other 
things we found common ground at once. A most happy personal and 
official relationship came to an end when Mr. Bruce returned to Canada 
at the end of 1939. He was, alas, destined to enjoy only a short period 
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of rest in his beloved country before death deprived Canada of one of 
her finest sons. 

One former colleague whom I found in Tokyo was Monsieur Walter 
Thurnheer, who in 1939 became Swiss Minister in London. He and 
his charming wife were amongst our closest friends and we missed them 
sadly when they left for London. He was throughout a valued and 
helpful colleague. 

In a post like Tokyo, where towards the end of our time the police 
discouraged Japanese from associating with diplomats—presumably for 
fear that the beau idéal of a Co-prosperity Sphere might be tarnished by 
such contacts—members of the Diplomatic Corps were dependent in a 
special degree on each other’s society. One could write a separate book 
about diplomatic intercourse in Tokyo and our many delightful contacts 
with friendly colleagues. But this book is intended to be a study of the 
Japanese and their policies and it is impossible to do justice within its 
compass to the happy times which we spent with our friends of the Corps. 
We carry away very many pleasant memories. 

As the days wore on the intense heat of early September gave way to 
the really delightful weather of October and November, which are 
climatically the best months of the year in Japan. We have very happy 
recollections of our first autumn in Tokyo. Our negotiations on a 
number of points went well and the anti-British feeling appeared to be 
momentarily on the decline, despite the advantage the militarists had 
gained for their propaganda from the progress of the war against China. 


CHAPTER VIII 


First AFTERMATH OF OUTBREAK OF CHINA WAR 
(1937-38) 


IT WILL BE READILY REALIZED WHAT A STRAIN THE HOSTILITIES IN CHINA 
had thrown on Anglo-Japanese relations. At the time we sailed from 
England Hitler was showing his hand more and more clearly and the 
outlook in Europe was becoming daily more ominous. In such circum- 
stances it had seemed an elementary precaution to seek to restrain Japan 
from embarking on that headlong course of aggression favoured by her 
extremists. Had it not been for the war in China, such an objective 
would have been by no means unattainable. There were still powerful 
moderating elements which believed that, if the horrors of a great Pacific 
war were to be avoided, some compromise must be reached with the 
British Empire and the United States. 

On my arrival in Japan I was struck by the number of persons in 
high position who expressed their anxiety to see a reversal of the recent 
trend in Anglo-Japanese relations and regarded my appointment as a 
means of bringing this about. ‘These so-called “moderates” believed no 
less than the extremists that the Japanese race was destined by dint of 
superior character, industry and courage to occupy an increasingly 
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dominating position throughout the Orient. But they were opposed to 
war as a means of hastening this process and believed that Japan’s steady 
rise in power and wealth could best be achieved by collaboration with the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers. They believed, in fact, that the Japanese extre- 
mists were making the same mistake as did the Germans in 1914 when, 
with the economic hegemony of Europe almost in their grasp, they staked 
and lost all in a useless war. When these men spoke of their desire to 
improve relations with Britain it was no mere lip service. 

One prominent Japanese told me soon after my arrival that he had 
recently resigned high office rather than be responsible for a policy which 
must lead to war with China; once war started in the East there was, he 
said, no telling where it would stop. So strong and widespread did I 
find this feeling to be in 1937 that, looking back, I am convinced Japan 
could have been diverted from the course which she subsequently followed 
had it not been for one fact—the war with China. Under the stress of 
that war, power passed more and more into the hands of our greatest 
enemies—the younger officers, the pro-Germans and the totalitarians. 
Simultaneously, the British public, incensed at Japanese atrocities and 
impressed by China’s epic stand, expressed its opinion of Japanese 
behaviour in no uncertain terms. The vicious circle was completed by 
the Japanese Army in China taking every opportunity to undermine or 
destroy British interests in the areas they occupied. The outlook was 
grim indeed. 

Meantime the moderate leaders both in and out of the Cabinet had 
been viewing with growing concern the steadily increasing scope of 
Japan’s operations in China. With Mr. Hirota and with other leading 
Japanese I had private and unofficial talks during October and 
November, 1937, in regard to the possibility of terminating the hostilities 
in China. Apart from the Army there was little enthusiasm in Japan 
for this “Incident” which was now assuming such large proportions. 
The nibbling off of a few Northern Provinces would have been one thing; 
but this full-scale war with the Central Government of China was quite 
another. The outlook filled many a Japanese leader with foreboding. 
The longer the struggle continued, the more Japanese lives were lost; 
the further the Japanese Army penetrated into China, the more difficult 
it must become for Japan to find any way of extricating herself from the 
imbroglio. 

But in these early days it was not unreasonable to hope that Japan 
might be prepared to cut her losses in an unpopular war in return for 
some face-saving arrangement for collaboration against ““Communism”— 
an obligation into which the Chinese Government would put just as 
much or just as little zeal as they wished. At that time the withdrawal 
of Japanese troops to the positions occupied before the clash at the Marco 
Polo bridge was seriously considered. But as usual, the military extremists 
succeeded in blocking any reasonable proposals and the utmost they 
would contemplate was withdrawal by stages. As the length of each 
stage was left unspecified, and was to depend on a number of vague 
conditions, the proposals which finally emerged from the discussions were 
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not such as would interest the Chinese National Government. There 
was nothing official about these conversations, but they did at least 
indicate to me that, had it not been for army intransigeance, a war which 
was to run into its ninth year could have been terminated in its fourth 
month. While officially Japan was not prepared to accept foreign 
mediation, unofficially I was frequently asked for my help and advice in 
finding a solution. 

Thus in the autumn of 1937 the more far-sighted of Japan’s leaders 
were genuinely seeking a solution acceptable to China, and it was a 
real tragedy that in the upshot they were unable to offer terms guaran- 
teeing unequivocally the restoration of China’s independence and terri- 
torial integrity. 

Another topic for discussion—this time official—with the Japanese 
Government during the autumn of 1937 was the Conference convened 
at Brussels under the Washington ‘‘Nine-Power Treaty” of 1922. The 
provisions of this treaty had of course been violated by Japan’s unpro- 
voked attack on China. The Japanese Government declined the 
invitation to the Conference, adopting towards it a bellicose attitude 
from the start. While they were anxious to end hostilities with China, 
they were determined not to do so under any semblance of outside 
pressure. The very name “‘Nine-Power Treaty Conference’? seemed to 
the Japanese to imply the exertion by the aggrieved eight Powers of 
undue influence on the peccant ninth. However necessary the summon- 
ing of this Conference from a juridical standpoint and however laudable 
the intention to give China moral support in this way, I was doubtful 
whether its political effect could be beneficial. There were really only 
three courses open to the Conference; (1) to offer mediation; (2) to 
condemn Japan as an aggressor; (3) to impose economic sanctions. 
There was no chance of Japan accepting (1) or being in any way moved 
by (2); as regards (3) few, if any, of the participating Powers were pre- 
pared to take a step which might well have touched off war with Germany 
as well as Japan. 

Perhaps the best practical result of the Conference was to make it 
clear to the seven treaty Powers not involved in the hostilities that it was 
their duty to afford China such economic and financial assistance as 
they could in her struggle against the treaty-breaking Power. As 
regards Japan, the Conference left the situation rather more rigid than 
ever and lessened the prospects of friendly mediation. 

In dealing with the series of Anglo-Japanese incidents which resulted 
from the hostilities in China, the British Government and the moderate 
elements in the Japanese Government sought to prevent such an exacer- 
bation of the situation as would have thrown political power into extremist 
hands and perhaps have precipitated a struggle for which we, at least, 
were utterly unprepared. I have often wondered whether those in 
British political life who called for the most uncompromising attitude on 
the part of Great Britain towards Japan during the years 1937 and 1938 
and who at the same time showed so little enthusiasm for any substantial 
increase in British armaments, ever gave a thought to the inevitable effect 
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on Nazi Germany of the premature outbreak of an Anglo-Japanese war. 
If they did, they must have woefully under-estimated the strength of 
Japan. 

After the Japanese occupation of Shanghai, the incidents which were 
to vex Anglo-Japanese relations came thick and fast. Japanese charges 
that the British in Shanghai were giving aid and comfort to the Chinese 
soldiers followed each other in quick succession. British mills and other 
property were seized by the Japanese without compensation, British 
nationals were ill-treated, and a vicious campaign of vilification of Britain 
was started in the Japanese Press. The Japanese Army, although fighting 
an undeclared war, consistently invoked the rights of a belligerent to 
which Japan had no legitimate claim. Protests and counter-protests 
followed each other in quick succession. An Embassy statistician, for 
whose accuracy I will not vouch, once computed that I had been instructed 
to make no less than five hundred protests in two years ! 

One serious incident occurred in December, 1937, when the Japanese 
forces were pursuing the Chinese up the River Yangtse after the fall of 
Nanking. The British gunboat Ladybird was stationed above Nanking 
and every alteration in her position on the river was promptly notified 
to the Japanese Government. In the middle of November a Japanese 
battery of field artillery opened fire on the Ladybird and slightly damaged 
her superstructure. That the damage was not greater was not for lack 
of trying. As the shells fell all around the gunboat, she came alongside 
the quay and her commander landed and protested to the commanding 
officer of the battery who, however, showed no sign of contrition. 

The reaction of the Japanese Government on this occasion was both 
prompt and commendable. As soon as he heard the news Mr. Hirota, 
the Foreign Minister, called on me at the Embassy and begged me to 
convey to the British Government an expression of the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s sincere regret and an offer to pay full compensation for the damage 
to the ship. Mr. Hirota had obviously been very upset by the incident 
and showed more than his usual emotion in conveying this message. 
Having regard to the excited feelings of the Japanese extremists, the 
Foreign Minister had displayed considerable moral courage in taking 
the unusual step of calling personally on me to express regret. The 
apology was accepted by His Majesty’s Government and the cost of 
repairing the gunboat was promptly made good by the Japanese. 

Thus an incident which might have easily led to serious loss of life 
was promptly settled. There is, however, one aspect of this affair which 
throws an interesting light on the efforts of the Japanese extremists to 
pick a quarrel with Great Britain. The commanding officer of the 
battery turned out to be none other than the notorious Colonel Hashi- 
moto, a reserve officer who in private life wielded great political influence 
as the head of an ultra-nationalistic youth organization. Hashimoto 
was one of the most ruthless of the Japanese “‘younger officers,” who 
would stop at nothing to create trouble with Britain; he put in a plea of 
poor visibility but I had no doubt in my own mind that his action had 
been deliberate. To the considerable embarrassment of the Japanese 
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Government I insisted over and over again that Hashimoto should be 
withdrawn and severely reprimanded. It was therefore with much 
satisfaction that I afterwards learnt that Hashimoto had been recalled 
and retired—another act of courage on the part of the Government of 
the day. Hashimoto was always a dangerous customer, exercising sway 
over tens of thousands of fanatical youths. After Pearl Harbour he was 
reinstated and boasted openly that his attack on the Ladybird had been 
deliberate. We can at least congratulate ourselves on the poor marks- 
manship of the Colonel’s gunners ! 

The Ladybird incident was quickly followed by a Japanese attack on 
the U.S. gunboat Panay which resulted in the sinking of the ship and the 
loss of American lives. The incident was aggravated by the fact that 
the planes which sank the ship returned to shoot at the men in the water. 
This affair was also settled through the tendering of an apology and the 
payment of compensation. 

One of the earliest difficulties which arose after the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Shanghai and other Chinese ports was the attitude of Japan towards 
the Chinese Maritime Customs. This international administration under 
the control of the Chinese National Government was charged with super- 
vising the collection of Customs duties at Chinese ports and with the 
servicing of the international loans secured on China’s Customs revenue. 
The organization and staffing of the Chinese Customs had for a long 
time been predominantly British, with a British Inspector-General at the 
head, although other nationalities, including Japanese, were well repre- 
sented. Great Britain and the other Powers having treaty rights in 
China had always insisted on maintaining the integrity of this inter- 
national service, which had usually been respected by the Chinese even 
during periods when China had been torn by civil war. It had in fact 
been one of the greatest stabilizing influences in the China of pre-war 
days and a source of economic strength and administrative unity. But 
as an organization which had been originally set up and largely staffed 
by British nationals serving the Chinese Government, it had in recent 
years aroused the envy and distrust of the Japanese. It was therefore 
not surprising that, as soon as Japanese forces entered a Chinese port, 
the local Customs authorities found their work obstructed, their Chinese 
officials browbeaten and their funds threatened with confiscation. 

In the hope of preserving this admirable service and of removing a 
source of constant friction with the Japanese, the British Government 
authorized me to endeavour to reach a modus vivendi with the Japanese 
Government to cover the period of Sino-Japanese hostilities. The 
matter was extremely complicated and I do not propose to go into details 
here; but I eventually signed an agreement with the Japanese Government 
which, had it been approved by the Chinese Government, would have 
achieved our object, namely the preservation of the integrity of the 
service during the period of hostilities. Unfortunately the Chinese 
Government were opposed to the agreement in principle, preferring to 
risk the disruption of the Customs service rather than see it become the 
subject of an agreement, however provisional, with their hated enemies. 
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It was an understandable point of view, though, I thought at the time, 
short-sighted. The agreement accordingly never came officially into 
force; but in practice the Japanese observed its terms in a general way 
for a year or more; with the result that the Chinese Customs problem 
ceased to be a source of friction in Anglo-Japanese relations. 


CHAPTER IX 


AMENITIES OF LIFE 
(1938) 


WHILE I WAS GRAPPLING WITH A VARIETY OF DIFFICULT PROBLEMS ARISING 
out of the Sino-Japanese war, the winter of 1937-38 passed and we were 
witnessing the glories of our first cherry blossom season. Only those who 
have been in Japan at this season can realize the real joy and beauty of 
it. Nowhere in the country could the cherry blossom be seen to greater 
advantage than along the broad avenue running past our Embassy to 
the Yasakuni shrine. The charm of the Japanese cherry blossom les in 
its ight diaphanous texture; seen against a dazzling blue sky it leaves on 
the mind an unforgettable picture. Equally memorable is the sight of 
happy Japanese people revelling in nature’s blessing to their country. 
Adorned in colourful kimonos, the women and children follow the male 
members of the family and lend an added beauty to an annual scene 
called ““The Viewing of the Cherry Blossom.” But these first lovely days 
are invariably followed by a cold wind which destroys the blossom all too 
soon, leaving the ground covered with a carpet of pink petals. The 
cherry blossom is the emblem of the Japanese soldier, for it never withers 
on the tree but falls before its prime, thus symbolizing the military 
tradition that a Japanese soldier who goes to war expects to die for his 
country in the prime of life. 

Next in the order of nature’s gifts comes, in all its vivid beauty, the 
season of the azalea; then follows the wistaria which spreads in luxuriant 
profusion over quaint bridges and arbours and is trained with great 
artistry over walls and trees in ancient temple gardens. Finally in early 
July comes the iris season. Irises are to be seen at their best in the 
private gardens of the Meiji Shrine, which are only open to the public 
for a few days each year. On the first day or two there is a private view, 
when members of the Diplomatic Corps and prominent Japanese are 
invited to the temple gardens. Here millions of irises in every shade of 
blue can be seen at their best, their serried ranks standing in long pools 
of gently running water. The pools are bordered by weeping willows 
and flanked by undulating grass slopes. Little mystic tea-houses stand 
at just the right spots. Beyond the lawns rise the thick woods of the 
Meiji Park in all the panoply of early summer. For lovers of flowers 
and gardens it is a rare delight to saunter through these Elysian fields. 

I always felt sorry for bachelor secretaries sent to Tokyo. Night life 
was neither very diversified nor very exciting and good entertainments 
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were few and far between. The standard of music in Tokyo was not 
high but was improving and now and then quite good concerts were 
given by the Tokyo Symphony Orchestra under a German conductor. 
Occasionally good films were to be seen at the rather poor and over- 
crowded cinemas; gradually German films were shown more and more 
at the expense of American films. . 

Japanese forms of theatrical entertainment took a little getting used 
to, but grew on one more and more as one began to appreciate the 
subtleties of the acting and the meaning of each measured movement. 
The Kabuki Theatre, which was a handsome edifice in the Japanese 
style, put on plays representative of the more popular type of Japanese 
drama. Many celebrated actors played on the ““Kabuki” stage, but the 
entertainment here was considered to be of a lower standard of art than 
the classical Noh-Drama, which was performed exactly as it had been 
played hundreds of years ago. The actors all wear masks and re-enact, 
with classical gestures, the centuries-old Japanese fables. The music—if 
it can be called music—is the same that was sung, or rather chanted, in 
centuries past, to the accompaniment of the shrill notes of the pipe and a 
series of weird wails and groans. But the Noh-plays grow on one and 
repay study and regular patronage. As a general rule only the more 
intellectual of the Japanese attend the Noh-plays. 

The only thing approaching a music-hall is the Takaratsuka with its 
famous troupe of girl dancers, which occasionally used to put on quite 
amusing shows. One curious feature is that while only girls perform 
at the Takaratsuka, all parts in the Noh and Kabuki, including the 
feminine roles, are played by male actors. 

Another form of entertainment is the Japanese dancing. This is also 
divided into several categories, with the slow classical dancing at the top, 
and descends in the artistic scale through ballet and seasonal measures 
such as the cherry blossom dance down to the dancing (sometimes very 
finished) to be seen in geisha or tea houses. 

But with all this to choose from, I was still sorry for my bachelor 
friends who find night life a bit sticky as compared with the opportunities 
in the capitals of Europe and the Americas. 

Owing to the succession of political crises it proved impossible for me 
to leave Tokyo before May of 1938. We had been able to meet the 
members of the British communities of Tokyo and Yokohama, but not as 
yet the larger community in Kobe, and I was anxious to make the 
acquaintance of its members without further delay. Their ripe experience 
of Japan lent special interest to their views. After three days spent at 
Kobe and Osaka we went on to Kyoto, where we hoped to have a few 
days’ holiday. . 

Of all beautiful spots in Japan, Kyoto and the neighbouring town of 
Nara, both former capitals, are the most interesting. Here the ancient - 
spirit of Japan still lingers and is transported back through the centuries 
to the time when these cities throve in all their grandeur. Kyoto, that 
seat of ancient culture and learning, is set in the centre of a bowl formed 
by the surrounding hills and looks out upon a panorama of distant moun- 
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tains. As we drove through the main streets, remarkable for their 
breadth in so ancient a city, we were struck by the number of intersecting 
canals. On each side of these picturesque waterways, bounded by 
minute Japanese houses, the streets were just wide enough for 
two rickshaws to pass. As one mounts from the centre of the town the 
streets become steeper and narrower, and in some cases consist of nothing 
but a long flight of steps. 

But the great beauty of Kyoto lies in its ancient temples and sacred 
gardens. For lovers of architecture and ancient art a visit to Kyoto is 
well worth while. As you emerge from the town you get fine views of 
the mountains which almost encircle it. We had the good fortune to 
be there when the azaleas were in full bloom and their beautiful splashes 
of colour amidst the trees and beside garden pools caught the eye in all 
directions. Kyoto is also famous for its private gardens, many of which 
we were invited to visit. Disappointing and artificial as a Japanese 
garden is outside Japan, in its natural setting a well-kept garden is a 
thing of beauty and artistry. It conveys a sense of natural freshness and 
peace. No garden in Japan is complete without its little murmuring 
stream; in fact water is the garden’s heart and the core of its design. 
The Japanese landscape gardener has the knack of making the best of a 
small and unpromising piece of ground, laying it out in such a way as 
to enlarge its perspectives and add to its size. This is very necessary 
when one considers that the average price of land in Japan is several 
times higher than the price in England. 

Each ancient temple merits a chapter to itself, so individualistic are 
these relics of old Japan. Its setting, its garden, its architecture, its 
woodwork—all are artistic down to the smallest detail. The aloof but 
polite priest who acts as a guide enhances the dignity and religious 
atmosphere of the scene. After our first day in these surroundings, 
having duly fed the great golden carp which swim in the limpid water, 
we returned to our hotel. This stood high on the edge of the bowl 
which is the city of Kyoto, and we sat on the terrace overlooking the 
multitude of grey-tiled roofs, their attractive outlines mystical in the 
evening light. High on the opposite slope stood an ancient pagoda, 
enchanting in its romantic surroundings against the glow of the setting 
sun. As the twilight deepened and the lights began to twinkle in the 
city, the sense of brooding peace was deepened by the rich note of a 
temple bell. 

Next morning we were up betimes to continue our exploration of 
Kyoto. The temples and gardens were of absorbing interest, each 
possessing attractive, if somewhat fabulous, historical associations. Some 
were ornate and palatial, containing screens which were amongst Japan’s 
most prized national treasures; others, more primitive, stood in rustic 
surroundings. Our favourite was the Samboin, charming in its simplicity 
and exquisite in its taste—a veritable gem amongst temples. It was 
founded in the twelfth century, though the present temple was built by 
order of the famous Hideyoshi in the sixteenth century. Report has it 
that the garden was designed by Hideyoshi himself and originally laid 
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out beside his Juraka Palace. The garden was shortly afterwards trans- 
ferred bodily to the Samboin—a feat which could only be performed in 
Japan. For there only can trees hundreds of years old be transplanted 
and survive. 

While in Kyoto we were entertained by many hospitable Japanese in 
old-time Japanese style. We also enjoyed meeting the British Consul, 
Mr. John Pilcher, who did everything possible to make our visit a pleasant 
one. He was at that time doing excellent work amongst the Japanese 
of this district. 

Next day we set off by car for Nara, which we reached after a short 
drive over the worst road imaginable. Up to the eighth century, when 
its mantle fell on Kyoto, Nara was the capital of Japan. To-day it is 
little more than an overgrown village, brooding on its past. It stands 
beside a large park full of handsome cryptomerias, the sacred trees of 
Japan—tall, straight and majestic. The park abounds in tame deer 
which crowd around the visitor, insistently demanding food and thrusting 
their nozzles into his pockets to get it. The deer are an institution 
almost as old as Nara itself. 

We walked through the park to the great temple of Todaiji, one of 
the most famous in Japan. It is approached through a long, impressive 
avenue of old stone lanterns which, when lit at dusk on special festivals, 
make a picture straight from fairyland. The temple itself, dating from 
the eighth century, is full of interest. Its most remarkable treasure is 
the Daibutsu—a colossal image of Buddha—majestic and statuesque, but 
to my mind neither so artistic nor so impressive as the Daibutsu of Kama- 
kura, which has the advantage of standing in a becoming setting out of 
doors. The Todaiji Buddha, on the other hand, is too large for the 
temple in which it stands, vast as the latter’s proportions are. 

Returning to Kyoto that night we were looking forward to another 
day or two in which to explore its mysteries. But the next morning at 
breakfast the telephone bell rang with a more than usually baleful tone. 
On answering it reluctantly I learned that a messenger had just arrived 
from the Embassy at Tokyo. The news he brought of yet another crisis 
necessitated our immediate return, thus terminating our first short visit 
to Kyoto. 

One of the first functions after our return to Tokyo was the celebration 
of the King’s birthday on 9th June. The day began with the arrival at 
the Embassy at 10 o’clock of the Imperial Messenger, the Grand Cham- 
berlain, Viscount Matsudaira, who came in a state carriage and pair to 
convey the congratulations of the Emperor to His Majesty King George. 
After the message had been formally conveyed, champagne was served 
and we drank to the health of the King and the Emperor, the senior 
members of the staff being present. This little ceremony was a survival 
of the friendship which had marked the period of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. In 1941, after the conclusion of Japan’s alliance with the Axis, 
the pro-German elements throughout Japan were doing everything in 
their power to embitter relations with Britain and I had half expected 
this special compliment to our Royal House to be discontinued; but when 
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the day arrived the Imperial Messenger came as usual—an indication 
that the Emperor, at least in this respect, refused to be intimidated by 
the wilder men amongst his subjects. 

Later in the morning, I left for the Tokyo Club, where I proposed 
the King’s health to an assemblage consisting of Japanese and British 
members of the club and members of the Diplomatic Corps. Thence I 
proceeded to the American Club, where the toast of the King’s health 
was proposed by Mr. Joseph Grew, the American Ambassador, to a large 
and friendly gathering of American residents. 

In the afternoon we gave a garden party which was attended by 
members of the British community, the Diplomatic Corps, and by many 
Japanese and other friends. It was remarkable that, despite the growing 
tension in our relations with Japan, so many hundreds of Japanese should 
have attended, including members of the Cabinet, naval and military 
officers and high officials. The Embassy was looking its best and the 
Japanese may always be relied on to respond to any appeal to their 
artistic sense. 

Soon after our return to Tokyo we had entered upon that trying 
season known as the nyubai, which lasts through most of June; humidity 
reaches so high a point that shoes and clothes, unless carefully watched, 
become mildewed. A fine rain continues week after week and the 
concrete walls of the Embassy run with moisture. The only thing to be 
said for June in Japan is that it is cooler than July. When the nyubai 
ends in July the thermometer rises steeply and we were soon plunged 
in that torrid midsummer heat for which Tokyo is noted. Throughout 
Japan the heat is intense during the months of July, August and Septem- 
ber; but in Tokyo, with its vast expanse of asphalt and lack of ozone, 
it is particularly unbearable. The Embassy house had not really been 
built for summer heat, the Government having purchased as a summer 
residence an attractive Japanese house on Lake Chuzenji, in thé mountains 
above Nikko. In normal times the Ambassador was able to leave for 
Chuzenji early in July and, establishing his chancery there, to conduct 
most of his business from an ideal spot. It was then only necessary to 
return to Tokyo occasionally to keep in touch with the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. But during the summers I was in Japan crises and new 
incidents occurred with such frequency that visits to Chuzenji were often 
impossible and seldom more than brief. Before telling something of life 
in that most entrancing resort I return once more to events in the 
political arena. 


CHAPTER X 


PriNcE KoNOYE AND His FoREIGN MINISTERS 
(1938) 


UP TO THE OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES IN CHINA THE FORCES OF LIBERALISM 
in Japan still played an important part in the government of the country. 
It is true that in Japan “liberalism”? connoted something different from 
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what we understand by the word in Britain; indeed the average Japanese 
“liberal” would in Britain pass for a hide-bound conservative. But 
these moderate elements did at least oppose the militarists and reaction- 
aries who sought to impose upon Japan a totalitarian system designed 
primarily to equip the country for foreign conquest. The moderates 
stood for respect for the constitution, the maintenance of private enter- 
prise and a cautious expansion of Japan’s power and influence. To 
achieve this they favoured the methods of peace rather than those of war. 


The Diet and the electorate had given evidence of a spirited inde- 
pendence when they took exception to the dictatorial methods in internal 
affairs of General Hayashi, Prime Minister during the first six months of 
1937- Confronted with such widespread opposition, the General had to 
give way to Prince Fumimaro Konoye. The Prince formed his first 
Cabinet in June, 1937, little more than a month before the fateful incident 
of the Marco Polo bridge, which was to lead, after four and a half years 
of bitter struggle in China, to the vast conflict with the United Nations. 


As the scale of hostilities in China grew, the militarists saw their 
chance to push through the Diet certain repressive measures long desired, 
but hitherto denied to them through liberal opposition. The first of 
these was the Military Secrets Preservation Law which gave the police 
powers so wide that even the slightest indiscretion could be visited upon 
the victim with dire penalties. The next repressive measure, passed by 
the Diet in the spring of 1938, was the National General Mobilization 
Law, which gave the Government in time of war or emergency the power 
to exercise full control over labour and increased control over production, 
prices and capital. These measures, introduced behind the smoke 
screen of the China emergency, were the precursors of the movement 
which was gradually to place Japan on a fully totalitarian footing. 
Looked at in retrospect, these earlier measures may not appear more 
draconian than those which we ourselves were later obliged to take in 
order to equip the country for total war against Germany. But there is 
one great difference between the two cases. In Britain we temporarily 
handed over some of our liberties to a Government ready and anxious 
to restore them when the emergency had passed. In Japan. each 
successive measure of repression added to the political power of the 
Army, to which the very name of liberty was anathema. For behind 
the Civil Government stood the Army—in those days still an éminence 
grise, but soon to emerge as the undisputed ruler of Japan. Liberties 
lost to the Japanese Army were lost for good. 


How did the Prime Minister, Prince Konoye, view the progressive 
stages by which the Government of Japan was merging into a full military 
autocracy ? Here was a man belonging to one of the oldest and most 
influential families in Japan, associated for generations with the Imperial 
House. Certainly during his earlier career the Prince had given some 
indication of liberal and even democratic tendencies; yet it was this same 
statesman who was in power when the Sino-Japanese conflict started and 
who between the years 1937-1941 presided over three Cabinets which 
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contributed, by their action or lack of action, to the establishment of full 
military control over Japan’s destinies. 

Of all the leading personalities in Japan, Prince Konoye’s was one 
of the most complex. For a Japanese he is large in stature. Though 
not strong in health, he has the easy gait of the athlete. His expression 
denotes neither energy nor determination, but rather a sense of philo- 
sophic doubt. Calm and unruffled in all circumstances, he is by disposi- 
tion phlegmatic. His eyes are his best feature, denoting intelligence and 
political acumen, combined with a touch of laziness. The profile is 
disappointing and does not bear out the promise of the striking full face. 
These facial contrasts fit in with his enigmatic character. There were 
moments when his actions showed a touch of genius. Time and time 
again one was impressed by acts of statesmanship, only to be irritated 
just as often by his apparent lack of firmness in leadership and his failure 
at times of crises to use his strong personal position to curb the extremists. 
His Japanese friends were completely baffled by many of his actions, 
wondering whether he really stood for what he was supposed to represent 
—a moderating influence—or whether, unknown to his more responsible 
friends and followers, he was a totalitarian at heart and rather enjoyed 
giving the Army its long rope. As an illustration of this complexity of 
character, I may mention that for the first four years of my time in Japan 
I watched him perform the astonishing feat of retaining the confidence 
alike of the Army and of the elements most strongly opposed to all that 
the Army stood for. 

In the spring of 1938 Prince Konoye’s right-hand man, Mr. Hirota, 
was showing signs of political restlessness. The immediate cause of the 
trouble was a difference of view with the Army in regard to the machinery 
for the formulation and execution of policy in relation to China. For 
some time past the extremists had contended that, since the Japanese 
Government no longer recognized any Government in China, the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs had no locus standi in the direction of Japan’s 
China policy. Led by Mr. Hirota, the moderate elements took strong 
exception to proposals under which the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
would have been completely side-tracked. Finally, in May, 1938, 
Hirota preferred to resign rather than accept so drastic a curtailment of 
his prerogatives as Foreign Minister. I saw him go with genuine regret. 

His place was taken by one of the most interesting characters in 
Japanese public life, General Kazushige Ugaki. This forceful, liberal- 
minded soldier had incurred the undying enmity of the militarists for 
having had the presumption, when serving as War Minister in an earlier 
Cabinet, to disband three divisions of the Japanese Army which he con- 
sidered at the time to be redundant. One result of this enmity had been 
that when earlier in 1937 the Emperor charged General Ugaki with the 
formation of a new Cabinet, the Armyrefused to nominate a War Minister, 
thus automatically rendering the General’s task impossible. The reason 
given by the Army for this virtual flouting of the Imperial will was that 
Ugaki’s appointment as Prime Minister would be “‘detrimental to military 
discipline and unity in the Army.” His appointment now as Foreign 
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Minister to succeed Hirota was therefore most unpalatable to the forward 
section of the Army, particularly as it was generally regarded as merely 
a step to the premiership. In other political quarters, however, General 
Ugaki’s appointment was warmly welcomed, for he was regarded as a 
man of great force of character eminently capable of holding his own 
with the extremist elements. 

I liked the General from the start. I think we both realized that, 
given time, we might do useful work together. It was clear that he con- 
sidered one of his principal duties to be the improvement of relations 
with Great Britain and the removal of at least some of the causes of 
friction with us in China. With the assent of His Majesty’s Government 
it was arranged that the new Foreign Minister and I should investigate 
the principal causes of dispute and endeavour to find some method of 
removing them. Among the matters we discussed were the important 
question of the reopening of the Lower Yangtse to navigation by British 
and other foreign vessels; the resumption of full control by the Shanghai 
Municipal Council over the area for which it was normally responsible; 
and the removal of a whole series of grievances which were rendering 
the life of British and other foreign residents in Shanghai so unpleasant. 

I found the General a hard bargainer, very direct in his methods, 
but very fair. The earlier conversations were largely devoted to clearing 
away a mass of misunderstandings due to the biased and often untrue 
reports of British activities in China which had reached the Japanese 
Government from their local representatives. During this process there 
was some pretty plain speaking on both sides, though our personal rela- 
tions always remained friendly. By the summer considerable progress 
had been made and there was some prospect of an arrangement which 
would have greatly eased the lot of our own and other foreign com- 
munitiesin China. The main stumbling-blockwas the reiterated demand 
that we should cease “‘supporting Chiang Kai-shek’? and ‘‘co-operate 
with Japan.” Such requirements were however clearly outside the scope 
of conversations designed solely to settle outstanding disputes, without 
impinging either on our rights as a neutral or our obligations as a member 
of the League of Nations. But just when there seemed a prospect of these 
wider Japanese demands being dropped, General Ugaki resigned at the 
end of September. 

The conversations had, unfortunately, received great publicity and 
the General had been fiercely attacked in extremist quarters for even 
attempting to bring about an improvement in relations with Britain. So 
great, indeed, had been the popular interest in these conversations that 
quotations on the Japanese Stock Exchange quite obviously fluctuated 
in sympathy with the degree of progress reported. But while controversy 
about the ‘‘Ugaki-Craigie’’ conversations may have been a contributory 
factor, the immediate cause of the Foreign Minister’s resignation was the 
same as that which had impelled Hirota to go four months earlier, 
namely the divergence of view in regard to the powers of the “‘organ”’ 
to be set up for the control of Japan’s China policy. In any case the 
General was not a man to work easily in harness; he was cut out for the 
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premiership and chafed in any subordinate position. There were also 
well-substantiated stories of friction with the Prime Minister which may 
have accounted for the suddenness of the dénouement. 


And so there passed from the political scene, after only four months 
of office, a man who, if not specially suited for the post of Foreign Minister, 
was a great gentleman and would have been a great leader if circumstances 
had been more favourable. Had Ugaki, who was then nearing seventy, 
been ten years younger, he might well have saved his country from follow- 
ing its path to destruction. Were he younger, he is the man I would 
have picked to lead Japan back, after the war, to the paths of peace and 
sanity. 

Prince Konoye now temporarily assumed the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs and quickly reached a compromise with the Army on the vexed 
question of the machinery for controlling China policy. Although 
foreign affairs, that is to say matters affecting China’s relations with third 
Powers, were theoretically to be excluded from the purview of the new 
Asia Development Council, this final solution represented in fact a victory 
for the military party; henceforward the Army would have a legal cloak 
to cover their high-handed domination of Japan’s policy in relation to 
China. It is typical of Prince Konoye’s attitude towards the Army that 
he should have light-heartedly accepted a solution which the two pre- 
ceding Foreign Ministers had opposed to the point of resignation. 


So ended the last determined attempt to curb the activities and 
policies of the Japanese military in China. It is interesting to note that 
the same problem has since caused the resignation of yet a third Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Togo, who resigned in the summer of 1943 rather than 
accept a further diminution of the powers of his office in relation to 
China policy. 

Having thus disposed of this thorny problem, Prince Konoye at the 
end of October, 1938, handed over the direction of Foreign Affairs to 
Mr. Hachiro Arita, a career diplomatist and former Foreign Minister. 
Mr. Arita differed from his predecessor in that he spoke good English, 
understood it perfectly, and knew all the diplomatic ropes. Of medium 
stature, thick-set, he is a man of quiet but determined personality. In 
the many long and difficult negotiations we were destined to conduct 
together, I always found him a man of his word. Perhaps on account 
of these many discussions, his enemies wrongly accused him of being 
pro-British. But like myself Mr. Arita at that time wished to avoid war 
between our two countries and our conversations were in the main directed 
to that end. 

One of his most courageous acts was the issue of a public statement 
suggesting that all the Powers interested in the Pacific should make a 
formal declaration in favour of the preservation of the status quo. This 
proposal naturally brought down upon the Foreign Minister’s head the 
wrath of all the “‘expansionists,’’ whose main purpose in life was to destroy 
the status quo, and the proposal was therefore stillborn. Had such a 
declaration been made it would have weakened the arguments which 
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the militarists were to use with increasing effect in 1941 that Japan was 
ringed about by Powers dreaming only of expansion at her expense. 

A less attractive part of Arita’s political creed was his sponsorship of 
the Hitlerian doctrine that the best way of avoiding war was for the world 
to be divided into vast spheres of influence, each with some ‘“‘dynamic”’ 
Power at the head of it. Thus, Japan was to be the dominating influence 
in Eastern Asia and the Western Pacific, the United States throughout 
North and South America, Germany throughout Central and Eastern 
Europe, etc., etc. This doctrine had received fairly widespread support 
in Japan in the late thirties, but I was surprised that a man of Mr. Arita’s 
calibre should sponsor it seriously as a method of averting war. We had 
several warm arguments on the subject. 


CHAPTER XI 
CHUZENJI 


IN THE INTERVALS BETWEEN MY CONVERSATIONS WITH GENERAL UGAKI WE 
had been able to spend a few days each week in Chuzenji. This lake-side 
village stands in the mountains some two thousand feet above the little 
town of Nikko, which is itself the same height above sea level. Nikko 
is two and a half hours by car from Tokyo. The first part of the journey 
over the plains, between ricefields, is hot and monotonous; but later the 
road rises steadily towards the ‘‘Mountains of the Sun’s Brightness,”’ which 
seem to stand in solemn welcome to the parched traveller from the plains. 
Nikko greets one suddenly. There it stands nestling among the foothills, 
with the mountains towering round it. The little town itself has no 
particular architectural merit. But on emerging from the main street 
one comes upon one of the most famous views of Japan—the valley leading 
up to Chuzenji, with the sacred red-lacquered bridge in the foreground. 
This ancient bridge over a rushing mountain river is reserved for the use 
of the Emperor, except during two festivals in the year when it is crossed 
by a picturesque procession of priests arrayed in the robes and trappings 
of ancient times. But the real beauty of Nikko lies hidden behind the 
centuries-old cryptomerias on the hills above the town. Here are to be 
found some of the most famous temples and shrines in Japan, including 
the resting-place of the great Iyeyasu, the first of the Tokugawa Shoguns. 
The groves and arbours of stately cryptomeria mark the sites of the temples 
and lend to the scene the dignity and mystery of past centuries. 

Leaving Nikko the road follows the gorge of a mountain torrent until 
it reaches the steep ascent up to Chuzenji with its thirty-two hairpin 
bends. The gradient here is so steep that the first ascent is an alarming 
experience, mitigated only by the expert driving of the Japanese chauffeurs. 
On a fine day the views as one ascends are superb—looking upwards 
over ridge upon ridge of wooded mountains and downwards into the 
quiet green valleys. In the foreground the car passes crystal-clear water- 
falls roaring down to join the torrent below. 
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Finally you reach the first houses of Chuzenji and then suddenly there 
spreads before you the panorama of this beautiful mountain lake. The 
limpid water, the clear-cut lines of stately mountains and the absence of 
any habitation except in the immediate neighbourhood of the village 
make of Lake Chuzenji an unspoilt paradise. The district falls within 
the Imperial domain and no house may be built or tree cut down without 
the assent of the Imperial Forestry Department. This is seldom forth- 
coming, with the result that the woods which cover the mountain-side 
stretch in an almost unbroken sweep around the shores of the lake. The 
village stands picturesquely at the base of an extinct volcano, Nan-Tai- 
San, on the northern shore of the lake. On the opposite shore, near the 
ancient Zen Temple which gives its name to the village, stand the French 
and Belgian summer Embassies and finally, on a secluded little bay of 
its own, the British Embassy. Standing on a terrace fifty feet above the 
lake, this pleasing old house, in which modern European comforts have 
been grafted on to the Japanese structure without spoiling its original. 
design, was built by a former British Minister, Sir Ernest Satow, over 
fifty years ago. Since then it has served as a kind of “Chequers” for 
many a British Ambassador escaping from the heat and turmoil of Tokyo. 
Except for a narrow rocky footpath from the temple, it can only be 
approached by water and is thus an ideal spot for those in search of peace 
and quiet. Usually the temperature at Chuzenji is some 15 degrees lower 
than in Tokyo. The moment of alighting from the car in the light, 
fresh air on the shores of the lake, after a dusty journey from the moist 
heat of Tokyo, is one of those rare joys which linger in the memory. 


Normally, during July and August the surface of the lake is placid 
and access to all parts by motor-boat or sampan is easy. In stormy 
weather, however, the journey to our house across the lake was quite an 
adventure. I well remember one evening a storm overtook us on our 
way up the pass and by the time we reached Chuzenji the wind had 
lashed the lake into an angry sea and the rain was coming down in 
torrents. It wasalreadydark. Westood at the lake-side looking dubiously 
at the small sampan sent in place of our motor-boat and dancing about 
below us like a piece of flotsam on the ocean. Would we brave the 
elements by water or go on foot by the path which would by then have 
been turned into a mountain torrent? Kato-San, our faithful No. 1 Boy, 
who always rose to the occasion in an emergency, assured us that he and 
the boatman would get us across safely. So off we went and in such 
apparently imminent peril of upsetting that we began to think longingly 
of our flooded mountain path. Our boatmen showed superb skill, but it 
was with a sigh of relief that we finally saw our landing-stage come into 
view. There in the drenching rain stood the rest of our servants waiting 
for us and waving lanterns to guide us home. This incident is typical 
of the self-sacrificing devotion to duty of a Japanese servant if his master 
or mistress is thought to be in difficulty. 


Such weather was fortunately exceptional and Chuzenji will always 
remain in our memory as a place of glorious sunshine, exhilarating air 
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and gentle breezes, with the vivid blue sky contrasting with the deep 
azure of the lake. 

The chief amusements when work permitted were sailing and fishing. 
There was a small International Yacht Club which in a good season 
could muster as many as fifteen little racing yachts. These small flat- 
bottomed boats known as “‘Larks’” had been standardized for racing 
purposes. And exciting those races were, especially on the big cup days 
and when the Yokohama Yacht Club sent up a team of expert yachtsmen 
to contend for the coveted silver shield. 

During my time at Chuzenji I kept in touch with the Embassy in 
Tokyo by telephone and by a messenger service which enabled me to 
receive all important papers within a few hours. Even so the constant 
crises during my five years in Japan only permitted of relatively short 
visits to this heavenly spot from which we invariably returned sustained 
and reinvigorated. Other houses on the lake were rented, almost as a 
tradition, by members of the Embassy staff, who were thus able to visit 
Chuzenji in turns and escape for a brief spell from the heat and mosquitoes 
of Tokyo. Apart from these Embassy houses, there were very few houses 
to be rented. For this reason and also because for some people life in 
Chuzenji was a little too quiet and primitive, most of the members of 
the Diplomatic Corps passed the summers either at the crowded mountain 
resort of Karuizawa or at the seaside. At the former, parties and dancing 
—in Chuzenji rare occurrences—were the order of the day. 

Sailing was not the only diversion at Chuzenji. Good dry-fly fishing 
could be had by members of the fishing club in a picturesque river running 
into the southern end of the lake and in its reaches we spent many happy, 
if not always lucrative, days. The Japanese are keen fishermen— 
whatever sport a Japanese favours, he devotes himself to it with zeal 
and skill. 

There were the walks around the lake, up the valley or over the 
plateau to Yumoto. The latter is one of the well-known Japanese hot 
springs. As you approach the village the smell of sulphur assails you. 
Each hotel is built around its own spring and in the summer season is 
full to overflowing. Many of the visitors belong to the category of those 
who seek during one month of the year to rid themselves of the penalties 
of excess during the other eleven; others suffer from diseases, generally 
of the skin; but most go for the fun of sitting endlessly in appallingly 
hot water. With the exception of the few who hire private bathrooms, 
the guests, young and old, halt and robust, go happily into the same 
general bath and converse freely while immersed to the neck. Mixed 
bathing has always enjoyed a greater vogue in Japan than elsewhere, 
though in recent years there has been a growing tendency to provide 
separate baths for the sexes. My own experience of the sulphur bath— 
in the discreet privacy of a separate room—led to the conclusion that the 
pleasure of this particular ‘sport’? was much overrated; its effect was 
enervating, though doubtless beneficial in the long run. 

One favourite walk was up the extinct volcano of Nan-Tai-San, from 
which there was a superb view. But the paths were tricky. One day 
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a Secretary of our Embassy, who had gone up with a party, perversely 
decided to take a longer way home than the others and failed to show up 
at base that night. Search parties were organized and there was a hue 
and cry all over the district. Bandits were few, but bears were plentiful! 
In early autumn severe frosts were frequent on Mount Nan-Tai. 
Japanese pessimists predicted the worst. About noon the next day our 
friend turned up in Chuzenji—by bus of all things—entirely unconcerned 
and wondering what all the fuss was about. He had taken the wrong 
path, got deeper and deeper into the woods, slept the night in the hollow 
of a tree, and finally reached civilization—in the shape of the local bus— 
after tramping around most of the Nikko district. 

One last memory. A full moon shining over the placid lake; the 
silence broken only by the song of the nightingale and the ripple of the 
little brook falling over the rocks outside my study window; on my desk 
official reports from the Embassy telling of the latest Japanese brutalities 
in China and of murder and arson in Tokyo; contrasts which go to make 
up the eternal paradox of Japan. 

So deep is his esthetic appreciation of the beauties of his own country 
that the average Japanese is at his best when viewing the cherry blossom, 
admiring the artistic perfection of some beautiful garden or gazing at 
one of those mighty landscapes with which nature has endowed his land 
in such profusion. Content and kindly as he is in the environment of 
his own home, what is it that drives him relentlessly overseas to commit 
excesses which besmirch the good name his country formerly enjoyed ? 
There are many answers to this question, some of which I attempt to 
give elsewhere in this book, but at least one can draw this conclusion: 
when the Japanese have been driven back within the confines of their 
own islands and realize that never again in the foreseeable future is the 
policy of rapine and aggression likely to pay a dividend, one of the 
influences which will reconcile them to our new order will be love of 
Japan’s natural beauties and artistic treasures. 


CHAPTER XII 


INTERPLAY OF FOREIGN AND Domestic Po.irics 
(1938-39) 


NO ACCOUNT OF JAPANESE INTERNAL AFFAIRS AT THIS TIME CAN BE GIVEN 
without frequent reference to what was happening outside Japan, for 
the course of domestic policy was being increasingly determined by the 
course of world events. Most important of these outside influences was 
the war in China, which in turn reacted disastrously on Japan’s relations 
with foreign Powers. Throughout the year 1938, the Japanese forces 
continued their steady advance into China, driving the Chinese gradually 
westwards and southwards. By the autumn the “front”? along which 
the two armies were fighting exceeded two thousand miles in length and 
this huge area of conflict was still further enlarged when Japan dispatched 
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an expeditionary force to Southern China and captured Canton after a 
campaign lasting less than a fortnight. During the whole of this year 
the Chinese armies, despite their greatly inferior equipment and their 
frequent reverses, put up a fine resistance, yielding when pressure became 
too strong in one sector, only to push forward inanother. These guerrilla 
tactics proved most successful and tended to sap Japanese morale. 

The injury to British and other interests in China increased auto- 
matically with the spread of the military operations and the strain on 
Anglo-Japanese relations was correspondingly heavy. I continued with 
Mr. Arita and with the Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Tani (later 
Foreign Minister in General Tojo’s Cabinet), the discussions on these 
matters which had been interrupted by General Ugaki’s resignation. 
The word “discussions” perhaps hardly describes what was happening; 
it was more a question of exerting on the Japanese Government unremit- 
ting pressure to secure redress of British wrongs in China. So dilatory 
were the Japanese methods that I was often obliged to speak with the 
utmost frankness and firmness. The fact of the matter was that the 
Cabinet in Tokyo was usually disposed to meet me half-way, but appeared 
quite incapable of controlling the military authorities in China, who were 
the real culprits. Occasionally I was able to secure satisfaction; but more 
often there was no reply to our protests, not through any definite lack of 
courtesy on the part of the Government in Tokyo but because of their 
inability to extract anything out of the military morass in China. Very 
often I was met with counter-protests from the Japanese military who 
complained bitterly of alleged acts by British officials and British nationals 
in giving aid and comfort to the Chinese. And so it went on, tension 
between the Governments being reflected in increasingly acrimonious 
Press controversy. But two purposes were served by the very stiff 
attitude we adopted throughout in regard to our grievances in China; 
in the first place I am sure that things would have gone much worse 
for our interests there if our pressure had been relaxed for one moment; 
secondly, we communicated to the Japanese Government during those 
years a series of carefully calculated and documented claims which 
should prove invaluable now that the time has come to demand repara- 
tions from Japan. 

Another factor affecting Japanese policy in the autumn of 1938 was 
the threatening situation in Europe. The Sudeten crisis aroused the 
greatest interest, newspapers under Government guidance taking the 
absurd line that the whole affair had been engineered by the Comintern 
and could be easily settled but for Communist intrigue. The Japanese 
Government proceeded to issue a statement to the effect that they would 
“resist the machinations of the Comintern in co-operation with Germany 
and Italy and in accordance with the spirit of the anti-Comintern agree- 
ment.” Thus official Japan placed itself squarely on the side of the Axis 
in this dispute; but in the country as a whole sympathy with Czecho- 
slovakia was by no means lacking, and after the Munich settlement an 
almost universal tribute was paid to Mr. Chamberlain for his exertions 
in the cause of peace. This reaction to Munich is interesting. There 
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can be no doubt that the militarists had been hoping against hope that 
war would break out in Europe on this issue; looked at from their stand- 
point Japan had everything to gain from the outbreak of war in Europe, 
and I happen to know that there was great chagrin in the extremists’ 
camp when the settlement was announced. But the expression of relief 
in the country as a whole, on receiving the news of the settlement, was 
too general and too warm to be mere lip service. It proved the correct- 
ness of the theory that the Japanese people are not normally war-minded 
on an issue in which no Japanese interest is directly involved or on which 
there has not been time for the military propaganda machine to make its 
influence felt. For the time being at least the hopes of the Japanese 
war-mongers had been dashed. 

About this time there occurred a sad but illuminating example of 
the underlying strength of the friendly feelings towards Britain which 
survived in certain sections of the population, despite all the hubbub and 
fuss of political controversy. Prince Arthur of Connaught had twice 
visited Japan on official missions and his untimely death was the subject 
of laudatory and sympathetic references in the Japanese Press and amongst 
the public at large. The Memorial Service held at the British Church 
in Tokyo was attended by Prince and Princess Chichibu, the Foreign 
Minister and other members of the Cabinet, and by Japanese sympathizers 
in all walks of life. St. Andrew’s Church was crowded to its full capacity 
and as many more again would have attended the service had space 
permitted. The passing of Prince Arthur meant to most of those Japanese 
the breaking of one more link with those happier days when Britain and 
Japan had been joined in friendly alliance. 

As regards Japanese internal affairs, the effect of the strained relations 
with Britain and America and of the grim outlook in Europe following 
the Munich settlement was to push the Cabinet further in the direction 
of totalitarianism. The Prime Minister had either introduced into the 
Diet, or had foreshadowed, a number of highly controversial measures, 
including a revision of the electoral system and a reform of the House 
of Peers. Heated discussions had also been taking place in regard to 
various plans for the formation of a new Government party, sponsored 
partly with the object of facilitating ‘‘the work of national mobilization,” 
i.e., hastening the process of placing Japan on a totalitarian footing. All 
those who favoured the creation of such a party agreed in wishing to see 
Prince Konoye at its head; but while the extremists looked upon the 
plan as the thin edge of a single-party wedge on the German and Italian 
model, the more moderate elements merely wished to find a means of 
reducing party controversy and facilitating the passage through the Diet 
of measures for the better equipment of Japan in her struggle with China. 
This was the first overt attempt to give Japan a fully authoritarian 
regime. Prince Konoye himself was always opposed in principle to the 
single-party system, which, incidentally, would have infringed the con- 
stitution and impinged upon the prerogative of the Emperor as the sole 
source of power. So heated became the controversy both on this project 
and on the Prince’s other measures of reform that on the 4th of January, — 
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1939, he tendered the resignation of his Cabinet. This resignation was 
interesting because it illustrated the relative strengths at that time of the 
advocates and opponents of totalitarianism. 

The new Prime Minister was Baron Hiranuma, the President of the 
Privy Council. ‘The Emperor’s choice caused much speculation through- 
out the country and particularly amongst the political parties. For had 
not the Baron up to 1936 been the leading light in the famous Koku- 
honsha, one of the foremost reactionary societies in the country? Did 
the change mean that the dilettante Konoye, who, surrounded by the young 
men of his “‘brains trust,’ delighted to toy with dangerous political 
experiments, was to be replaced by an uncompromising reactionary of 
the old school? ‘This latter surmise seemed to some extent confirmed 
by the disappearance from the Cabinet of Mr. Seihin Ikeda, Minister of 
Finance, who was not only one of Japan’s leading financiers but also a 
statesman of broad vision unlikely to approve a reversion to reactionary 
imperialism. ‘The loss which Japan suffered through the resignation of 
Mr. Ikeda was to some extent made good by the disappearance from the 
Cabinet of Admiral Suetsugu, a violent reactionary possessed of fanatically 
anti-British sentiments. 

These doubts were to some extent set at rest when the Cabinet met 
the Diet towards the end of January. In his opening statement Baron 
Hiranuma jettisoned many of the anti-democratic tenets of the Kokuhonsha 
by declaring roundly that politics must of necessity be conducted in 
accordance with the constitution; that the Diet must be respected; that 
national service to the Emperor must be the basis of all politics; that 
political parties were necessary for the practice of parliamentary govern- 
ment; and finally that there was a fundamental difference between the 
totalitarian psychology as developed in Europe and the “‘Imperial Way” 
of Japan, the essence of which was that the whole must be considered as 
well as the individual. This unexpectedly conciliatory declaration went 
a long way to win over the political parties to the support of the new 
Ministry. Furthermore, it was announced that the Cabinet would with- 
draw a number of Prince Konoye’s more controversial measures which 
had so fluttered the political dovecots. These decisions had so tran- 
quillizing an effect that the short three months’ session of the Diet which 
followed was relatively uneventful. 

What had caused this metamorphosis of the gaunt and dignified 
Hiranuma from a narrow reactionary to an enlightened democrat— 
enlightened, that is, according to Japanese standards of democracy ? The 
Kokuhonsha, which he had founded, stood for regimentation at home and 
expansion abroad, for the ascendancy of the warrior class, and for a form 
of fascism based on Japanese tradition and the dictatorial methods of the 
Shogunate. At one time it had counted some half a million members, 
including leaders in all walks of Japanese life. Its end came in 1936, 
after the military revolt in February of that year. This violent outbreak 
frightened even the leaders of the Kokuhonsha and was in itself a glaring 
example of the evil influence on untutored minds of these academic 
excursions into militaristic fascism. 
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A lawyer by profession and for long an eminent member of the Privy 
Council, Baron Hiranuma achieved his ambition in 1936 by succeeding 
to the presidency of that august body. Doubtless the liquidation of the 
Kokuhonsha was part of the price he had to pay for his elevation. The 
duties of his new office brought him into close contact with the moderating 
influences of the Court and this, combined with the sobering effect of 
responsibility, had left behind only the simulacrum of that bold, bad 
Baron on whose reactionary leadership the Germans and Italians had 
set such store. As Prime Minister and afterwards as Home Minister in 
the second Konoye Cabinet he lived up to the promise of his initial 
declaration in the Diet. While not perhaps well versed in the intricacies 
of foreign politics, he took a great interest in the subject and gave me the 
impression of being sincerely desirous of seeing Japan play a useful part 
in preventing the outbreak of war in Europe. After its outbreak he 
favoured a strict adherence to neutrality. He remained steadfastly 
opposed to the idea of an alliance with Germany, foreseeing, like so many 
of the older and wiser heads in Japan, the perils into which such an evil 
association must in the end lead his country. For his courage and 
tenacity in adhering to this view he was one day nearly to pay with his 
life, when he was stabbed in his home by a fanatic. 

About the time of the adjournment of the Diet in April, 1939, there 
occurred a development of some importance in the sphere of foreign 
affairs. After the German occupation of Czechoslovakia, the German 
and Italian Governments made definite proposals to the Japanese 
Government for the conclusion of a tripartite alliance. The proposal 
first took the form of a plan for “‘putting teeth” into the Anti-Comintern 
Pact, the nazi-fascists realizing that their best means of bringing Japan 
into their orbit was to trot out the communist bogey and to represent 
their proposals as being directed primarily against the U.S.S.R. Through- 
out the months of April and May, 1939, Axis diplomacy subjected the 
Japanese Government to great pressure in this matter, their hands being 
strengthened by Germany’s unopposed occupation of Czechoslovakia, 
which had confirmed the Army’s belief in German invincibility. 
Another event which encouraged extremist circles was the conclusion in 
May of the military alliance between Germany and Italy. The Axis 
proposal to Japan at this time was limited to the strengthening of the 
Anti-Comintern Pact; but it was obvious that the Germans and their 
Japanese supporters would only regard this as a step towards their ulti- 
mate objective, namely the conclusion with Japan of a tripartite alliance, 
aimed at the British Empire and France. 

It was this fear that German intrigue would eventually embroil Japan 
in a European war which now aroused such strong opposition amongst 
the moderates throughout the country. At this critical juncture they 
marshalled their forces in greater strength than the extremists had thought 
possible, with the result that only a somewhat lame compromise with the 
Axis was reached early in June. Even this, however, was not imple- 
mented. Some two months later, when the anti-British feeling arising 
out of the Tientsin controversy was at its height, the Germans and Italians 
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returned to the charge. Once more, however, the German plans were 
thwarted by the Tokyo Conference about Tientsin which, although not 
immediately successful, did produce a considerable détente in Anglo- 
Japanese relations. 

But the event which was finally destined to take this alliance question 
out of Japanese politics for a whole year was the conclusion of the 
German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact at the end of August. Some 
months earlier I had warned Mr. Arita that a German-Russian under- 
standing appeared to me to be by no means impossible and that I had 
some reason to believe that such a step was seriously contemplated by 
the German leaders. Mr. Arita at first pricked up his ears, but later 
affected indifference, seeking to convey the impression that the informa- 
tion came from too prejudiced a source to be taken seriously. Later, 
however, I learnt that he had at once dispatched telegrams of inquiry to 
the Japanese Ambassadors in Berlin and Moscow; from Berlin the 
fanatically pro-German Ambassador, General Oshima, reported that 
there was no possibility whatever of such a development and that the 
idea should be dismissed as British propaganda. A sequel to this was 
the recall of General Oshima from Berlin shortly after the announcement 
of the German-Soviet agreement! One would have expected that this 
lesson in German duplicity would have cured the Ambassador-General 
for a lifetime of his misplaced affections, but not at all. A year later, 
under the Matsuoka regime, he returned as Ambassador to Berlin, 
worshipping more devoutly than ever at the feet of Hitler. 

The conclusion of this German-Soviet Pact was one of the worst jolts 
ever suffered by Japanese diplomacy. For a long time the Anti-Comintern 
Pact had been the very corner-stone of Japanese foreign policy. The 
whole structure of Japan’s association with the Axis Powers had rested 
on the thesis that Germany and Italy alone could be relied upon to 
oppose resolutely the spread of communism; and here was Hitler, the 
principal architect of the Anti-Comintern Pact, ratting on his associates 
and signing a friendly pact in the very Mecca of communism !_ More- 
over, this had happened just after the Germans had been pressing the 
Japanese relentlessly to strengthen the Anti-Comintern Pact by putting 
“teeth” into it! There could scarcely be a better example of the Hitler- 
Ribbentrop technique of duplicity than this effort to inveigle Japan into 
an alliance on a premiss which they knew would shortly cease to exist. 

The effect in Japan was catastrophic. Within a week Baron Hira- 
numa resigned on the ground that he had offered false advice to the 
Emperor. Not a single member of his Cabinet was included in the next 
administration. This was a form of political hava kiri much favoured in 
Japan, its great merit lying in its avoidance of all the mess and unpleasant- 
ness of the real thing. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


TIENTSIN 
(1939-1940) 


WHILE JAPANESE POLICY HAD THUS BEEN REVOLVING AROUND THE QUESTION 
of a “‘strengthening”’ of the Anti-Comintern Pact right up to the moment 
of its destruction by its unnatural parent, Anglo-Japanese relations had 
been subjected to a strain more severe than at any time since my arrival 
in Japan. The immediate cause of this was the controversy arising out 
of the use, by Chinese patriotic elements, of the British Concession in 
Tientsin as a base of operations against the Japanese outside. This 
dispute created such a stir at the time and was so typical of the head-on 
collision between British and Japanese interests in China that I propose 
to tell the story of what happened in some detail. The intrinsic import- 
ance of the Tientsin incident was not confined to the issue immediately 
involved. Rather it may be likened to a volcano whose sudden eruption 
threw into the political firmament all the pent-up feelings and animosities 
which had been simmering and boiling beneath the surface since Japan’s 
invasion of China two years earlier. 

Picture to yourself a small enclave within the town of Tientsin, 
administered by a British Municipal Council and protected by a single 
battalion of British infantry. The only other remaining foreign Conces- 
sion in Tientsin was the French, with an even weaker garrison. Around 
these two minute districts there spread the wide expanse of occupied 
China, held by division after division of the Japanese Army, complete 
with tanks, artillery and aircraft. Taking advantage of this anomalous 
situation, dauntless Chinese guerrillas were carrying fire and sword into 
the Japanese camp. Perfectly justifiable action from the Chinese point 
of view. But the local British authorities had to think of the safety of 
the British and other foreigners under their charge and were doing their 
best to suppress such activities. Their efforts to do so were necessarily 
hampered by the absence of any de jure relations either with the Japanese 
or with the puppet Chinese authorities in the vicinity. Most of these 
difficulties—and indeed a-large part of our difficulties in other parts of 
China also—were due to the fact that the Japanese Army, while making 
no formal claim to the exercise of belligerent rights, acted as the army 
of a fully belligerent State. 

During March, 1939, friction grew apace in the Tientsin area. The 
Japanese demanded, amongst other things, the immediate surrender of 
any Chinese in the Concession whom they suspected of terrorist activities 
without, however, taking the trouble to state the grounds of their suspi- 
cions. A smouldering controversy burst into flame when the British 
authorities in China refused a Japanese request for the surrender of four 
Chinese suspected by the Japanese of assassinating a member of the local 
Chinese puppet administration. The British authorities would have 
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been prepared to hand over these men for trial had sufficient evidence 
been produced to justify such a step; but the Japanese military obstinately 
refused to furnish any evidence at all. 

After issuing an ultimatum for the surrender of the men, the Japanese 
constructed a live-wire barrier around the whole British Concession and 
imposed a blockade. The reason given for this action was the need to 
prevent ingress and egress of Chinese terrorists and Chinese engaged in 
smuggling out of the Concession the Chinese National Government 
currency known as “‘fapee.”” They alleged that this money, once outside 
the Concession, was used for the payment of guerrillas operating in the 
neighbourhood. But the real motive for the measures taken against the 
Concession soon became clear. This was to make life in the British 
Concession so unbearable—particularly for the British residents—that we 
should be obliged either to surrender it to the Chinese puppet government 
or to give the Japanese authorities rights of executive control in the Con- 
cession which would have paralysed all British authority. At the few 
exits through the barrier incidents occurred which will always be a blot 
on the Japanese Army’s escutcheon—acts unworthy of the Samurai 
traditions of their ancestors. Men and even women were subjected to 
search for currency and documents and there were cases of stripping in 
process of search, though not so many as published reports suggested. 
Every possible difficulty was put in the way of persons engaged in their 
normal vocations, while the introduction of supplies of food and fuel 
was hampered and at times stopped altogether. There was a clear 
intention to discriminate against the British. 

The General commanding the Japanese troops in the Tientsin area 
was a man whom I knew well and had formerly liked. In contrast to 
the great majority of Japanese Army officers, he knew the world outside 
Japan and had therefore less excuse for tolerating the harsh and some- 
times brutal methods of his subordinates. The best that can be said for 
him is that he may have been powerless to check the excesses of the young 
officers who were determined to exploit the affair to the point of war 
with Great Britain. Their plan was to take the Concession by force 
and to leave it to the British Government to declare war. 

The local situation became so threatening that it was decided, after 
some discussion between the British and Japanese Governments, to 
transfer the negotiations to Tokyo. Although personally I was reluctant 
to deal with a subject in which the interests of China were so closely 
involved, I nevertheless felt that the only chance of a peaceful issue lay in 
removing the venue of the discussions from the super-heated atmosphere 
of Tientsin. Information was in our possession showing that the Japanese 
General Staff had their plans fully laid for a single-handed war with 
Great Britain and that a powerful faction in the Army favoured war at 
that time on an issue in which American sympathies were not directly 
engaged. In fact the United States observed a neutral attitude 
throughout. 

Representatives of the Japanese Army in Northern China, headed 
by General Muto, came to Tokyo for the Conference. On his way over 
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General Muto announced to the newspapers that he was coming to the 
conference like a “‘ball of flame’—not a particularly happy augury for 
peaceful discussions! 

With the threat of war in Europe steadily growing, the outlook for 
the Tokyo discussions was indeed unpromising. The head of the 
Japanese delegation to the Conference was Mr. Sotomatsu Kato, an able 
career diplomatist who held the appointment of Ministér-at-Large in 
China. He later became Ambassador in Vichy, where his untimely 
death occurred in 1941. I had known Mr. Kato as Counsellor of the 
Japanese Embassy in London and his qualities of calm judgment and 
quiet determination stood him in good stead throughout the difficult 
deliberations which were to follow. 

On my side I had the invaluable assistance of Major-General F. G. 
Piggott, C.B., D.S.O., Military Attaché to His Majesty’s Embassy, 
Major Guy Herbert, His Majesty’s Consul at Tientsin, who had a 
thorough grasp of the whole tangled situation in the Concession, Mr. 
P. H. Gore-Booth, second Secretary of H.M. Embassy, and other mem- 
bers of my staff. 

During the whole of June, while the Japanese Government were 
making their own preparations for the Conference, I had been addressing 
the strongest possible protests to the Japanese Government regarding the 
indignities and privations imposed on British subjects as a result of the 
blockade. Finally I pointed out to the Foreign Minister that it would 
be quite useless to begin the conversations in the atmosphere created by 
the inexcusable acts of the Japanese military. These representations at 
length produced some effect, for early in July there was a decrease, 
followed later by a cessation, of incidents involving British subjects at the 
barriers. Mr. Arita himself and the better elements in the Japanese 
Government, including some of the higher officers at the Ministry of 
War, were undoubtedly opposed to the practices of their military authori- 
ties in Tientsin and it says much for their quiet perseverance that they 
were able not only to bring about this improvement in the local situation 
but to induce the Army in China to transfer the negotiations to Tokyo. 
It must always be remembered that in such matters the military authori- 
ties in China have claimed to act in virtual independence of the Tokyo 
Government. 

But I was soon to learn that the Japanese Army had exacted its 
pound of flesh. In mid-July the Foreign Minister informed me that, 
before the Conference opened, it would be necessary for the British and 
Japanese Governments to agree on certain general principles, including 
that of ‘“‘co-operation” between the British and Japanese officials in 
occupied China. The British Government had always insisted that the 
discussions should be confined to the local difficulties at Tientsin and we 
had strong ground for complaint at this eleventh-hour effort to introduce 
wider political issues. I represented this strongly to the Foreign Minister, 
but soon realized that his hands were tied on this point. In view of the 
importance of relieving the situation in Tientsin without further delay, 
I was finally authorized by the British Government to see whether some 
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innocuous formula could be worked out. Concessions were made by 
both sides, with the result that after a week’s discussion between Mr. 
Arita and myself, a formula was approved by the two Governments 
which recognized: (a) that hostilities on a large scale were proceeding in 
China; (4) that the Japanese Army was responsible for security and the 
maintenance of law and order in the areas occupied by its troops; and 
(c) that British consular officers would not impede the measures 
considered necessary by the Japanese military authorities for this purpose. 

It was ‘highly distasteful to the British Government and to all of us 
to make a declaration of any sort in conjunction with a government 
whose army had acquired so black a record in China and was even then 
imposing such hardships on our own people in Tientsin. But the alterna- 
tives were either to break the Japanese ‘“‘blockade”’ by force (which meant 
war) or to leave the British Concession to its fate. In view of the threaten- 
ing situation in Europe in the summer of 1939, the first alternative was 
impracticable and the second unthinkable. 

The formula, stripped of its verbiage, did no more than recognize 
a situation of fact and involved no new action or fresh commitment on 
our part. Despite the Japanese belief to the contrary, our Consular 
Officers had, of course, never sought to impede the exercise of Japanese 
military authority in the occupied area; to have done so would not only 
have been unneutral but futile. For “face-saving’’ purposes Japanese 
propaganda sought to give this declaration a spurious importance and 
to read into it a meaning which it did not contain. Perhaps for this 
reason it aroused some indignation at the time in the breasts of many 
people outside Japan who either had not taken the trouble to read it or 
who read into it the exaggerated significance suggested by Japanese 
propaganda. ‘The best answer to these critics is that at no subsequent 
period did it prove a source of embarrassment to our authorities or interests 
in China, nor was it ever quoted to me by the Japanese Government as 
having involved the assumption by the British Government of any fresh 
obligation. But from our point of view it had the merit of placing 
squarely on the shoulders of the Japanese themselves all responsibility for 
damage to British interests resulting from acts of disorder in occupied 
territory. 

This thorny preliminary having been disposed of, the Conference 
proper started on 27th July. There were three main problems for 
solution. The first was the question of policing the Concession. Put 
briefly, the Japanese demanded the right for their gendarmerie to carry 
out certain executive functions within the Concession, including the 
right of arrest. 

Greatly aided by the expert knowledge of Major Guy Herbert, we 
were able in August to reach a provisional settlement which fully main- 
tained the principle that all executive functions in the Concession must 
be carried out by the British authorities alone. The circumstances in 
which offenders could be handed over for trial to the Chinese de facto 
authorities in occupied territory, after the production of prima facie 
evidence of guilt, were laid down in detail; a specified number of Japanese 
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gendarmerie “‘observers’’ were permitted to enter the Concession, but to 
exercise no executive functions. 

The second problem concerned the custody of a large quantity of 
silver bars and bullion (worth nearly £1,000,000) which had been 
deposited by the Chinese National Government in the vaults of the 
Chinese Bank of Communications in the Concession. This had formed 
part of China’s gold reserve and the Japanese Governmént demanded 
its surrender as being Chinese government property. The British’ 
Government had neither the desire nor any legal right to surrender this 
property to the Japanese; but they were prepared to agree that the silver 
should be sealed in the vaults where it lay to ensure that it should not be 
used during the period of Japanese occupation for any purposes to which 
the Japanese authorities might object. The Japanese Government 
rejected this solution and indeed any solution not involving full surrender 
and on this point a deadlock was reached by the middle of August. 

A deadlock was also reached in regard to the third main problem 
under discussion, namely the Japanese demand that we prohibit the use 
within the Concession of the National Government’s currency known as 
“‘fapee,” substituting for it the currency of the Chinese puppet regime. 

Finally on the 18th August I informed Mr. Kato that the British 
Government, considering that the silver and currency questions went 
beyond the scope of the purely local Tientsin question, had declared their 
intention of discussing these matters with the other interested Govern- 
ments before proceeding further in the matter. Much to the chagrin 
of the Japanese Government, the Tokyo Conference was thereupon 
adjourned sine die. 

Though the Conference had temporarily failed to reach a settlement, 
the discussions which had been proceeding in Tokyo throughout these 
particularly hot months of June, July and August had served their 
purpose. Despite the state of the thermometer, tempers in Tientsin had 
been given time to cool and the Japanese representatives had seen that 
we were prepared for any reasonable solution which did not prejudice 
the rights and interests of Britain, China or other Powers. 

Throughout July there had occurred a series of noisy demonstrations 
in front of H.M. Embassy in Tokyo and of H.M. Consulates throughout 
Japan and occupied China. This agitation had been sedulously fomented 
by the various reactionary and patriotic societies; anti-British posters 
had appeared in all parts of Japan and occupied China; and a large 
number of anti-British meetings had been arranged. There was evidence 
of German complicity in this agitation, which reached unprecedented 
heights during the summer. The Embassy was the recipient of hundreds 
of telegrams and resolutions expressing hostility towards Great Britain 
and calling upon her to withdraw her support from Chiang Kai-shek. 
The Japanese Government were blameworthy for not having done more 
to prevent these unpleasant, if rather childish, manifestations of hostility 
which they hoped, quite wrongly, would exercise an influence on the 
British Government and the British negotiators in Tokyo. But if the 
demonstrations served any useful purpose it was in enabling the extremists 
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to blow off steam. The great mass of the demonstrators participated on 
definite orders from the various municipalities or the police authorities 
and each received a small sum of money, about fivepence an hour, for 
their trouble. Even the down-and-out Chinese in Tokyo found employ- 
ment in this way! The rank and file often appeared to regard the 
proceedings as something of a joke. When, for instance, one of the 
British Embassy children, held aloft by his Japanese amah to look at the 
crowd, waved a little Union Jack, he was greeted with peals of laughter 
and cries of Banzai! 

But amongst the extremists and fanatics feeling was running very 
high; one instance was a plot to murder both Mr. Matsudaira, Minister 
of the Imperial Household, and myself on the same day on the ground 
that I was bringing undue influence to bear through this court official 
on the Emperor himself. A bomb was thrown at Mr. Matsudaira’s car 
as he was returning to his residence.- Mercifully he was uninjured, 
though his car was damaged. The assailant was caught and from 
information extracted from him it was discovered that a similar attack 
against me was imminent. I was at the time at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and as luck would have it my interview was a long one. Before 
my return the police searched a small crowd loitering outside the Embassy 
gates and discovered the man with the bomb intended for me. There- 
after, wherever Pleasant and I went, we were attended by a little army 
of policemen. In these little matters the Japanese police leave nothing 
to chance. 

This whole Tientsin incident tended to confirm the correctness of the 
theory that a useful function of diplomacy, when faced with an acute 
controversy of this description, is to provide a breathing-space during 
which exacerbated feelings may calm down. In the spring and early 
summer we had been closer to war than most people outside Japan 
realized. The Japanese General Staff had their plans ready for an attack 
which, beginning at Tientsin, would have rapidly spread to all British 
possessions in the Far East. At that time and on that issue we stood 
alone, America having remained strictly neutral throughout and France 
having settled the police and other difficulties relating to the French 
Concession locally at Tientsin. 

The malicious propaganda by which the Army sought to excite 
public opinion against us could not keep anti-British sentiment at boiling- 
point for more than a few months, since the issue did not stir Japanese 
feelings profoundly. By early August the tension had noticeably eased 
and it became clear that any Japanese military coup de main at Tientsin 
would no longer have the undivided support of public opinion. So 
when on 20th August the adjournment of the Conference came, the risk 
of violent action at Tientsin had already diminished. 

But, although the stringency of the early days of the blockade had 
been relaxed, the discomfort imposed upon the population of Tientsin 
continued. In the autumn I engaged in a series of semi-official conversa- 
tions with the new Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Tani, in the 
hope of relieving the local situation. Early in 1940 a satisfactory com- 
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promise was reached on all points at issue. The silver problem was 
disposed of by an agreement (accepted by the Chinese National Govern- 
ment) under which some ro per cent of the silver was to be sold and the 
proceeds devoted to the relief of the destitution caused at Tientsin by 
the terrible floods of the autumn of 1939. The remaining go per cent 
was to remain in the vaults of the Bank of Communications under the 
Consular seals of the parties concerned. 

As regards currency, the British Government, while refusing to prohibit 
the use in the Concession of Chinese national currency, agreed to certain 
stringent measures being taken to prevent its misuse for purposes of gamb- 
ling or smuggling. 

Finally the provisional agreement in regard to police matters, which 
had been reached in August, 1939, was worked out in full detail and 
furnished the third pillar of the aggeement. 

In return for these arrangements, the Japanese Army promptly 
removed all barriers around Tientsin, whose population was thus relieved 
of the disabilities and hardships under which it had suffered for over 
nine months. Of the Tientsin settlement it can truthfully be said that we 
finally gained our objective without sacrificing any fundamental principle, 
any British right or any vital Chinese interest. 

To me personally this “relief of Tientsin,” though so sadly delayed, 
was a source of satisfaction. But I doubt whether those who benefited 
had any conception of the unremitting labours imposed on all concerned 
to bring about this settlement. The British sufferers not unnaturally 
thought in terms of battleships and big battalions as a means of teaching 
Japan a well-merited lesson, oblivious of the fact that our own armed 
forces were tied to the shores and waters of Britain on the very eve of 
Germany’s second great bid for world domination. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Two MopERATE GOVERNMENTS 
(AucusT, 1939—JULY, 1940) 


THE PRIME MINISTER WHO, IN AUGUST, 1939, SUCCEEDED BARON HIRANUMA 
was General Abe, a dark horse of whose political ability little was known. 
In the country this selection was received without enthusiasm. For a 
month he himself took the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, thereafter appoint- 
ing to this post a former Naval Attaché in Washington, Admiral Kichi- 
saburo Nomura. The choice was admittedly dictated by Japan’s keen 
desire at this time to improve relations with the United States. Physically 
the new Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister presented a strange 
contrast: General Abe is small, even for a Japanese, the Admiral is tall, 
burly and altogether ‘‘outsize” for a Japanese. But here the contrast 
ended, for both beamed through large spectacles and both impressed me 
with their desire to put matters on a better footing with Britain and the 
United States. The Admiral had gained, it was said, some popularity 
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in American naval circles when serving in Washington. As a naval 
officer, he took his mandate literally and appeared to me to have only a 
moderate interest in affairs outside the special orbit of American-Japanese 
relations. 

The Abe Government had scarcely seated itself, somewhat insecurely, 
in the saddle, when the peace of Europe was suddenly destroyed by 
Germany’s invasion of Poland, followed by the British and French 
declarations of war on Germany. 

The effect in Japan of these tremendous events was both interesting 
and complex. Amongst the extreme advocates of southward expansion 
the sigh of relief which went up was almost audible. Now at last their 
path seemed clear. Britain, regarded as the principal obstacle to the 
fulfilment of Japan’s expansionist ambitions in Asia, would now have 
her hands too full in Europe to trouble much about the Orient. Germany 
would now be too busy to scrutinize too closely Japanese plans in the 
Netherlands East Indies. Were it not for the United States, Japan’s 
southward path would now, they thought, be almost unobstructed. 
Perhaps even the United States could be either cajoled or intimidated 
into acquiescence. So argued the militarists, not forsooth in the public 
Press, which remained more correct, but in their own effervescing circles. 

In more responsible quarters and amongst the population as a whole, 
the effect was less clear-cut. Japan had been too deeply offended by 
Germany’s conclusion of the Non-Aggression Pact with Russia to give that 
whole-hearted support to Hitler’s gamble for domination in Europe which 
was later to be forthcoming. And there were still, small voices which 
suggested that Hitler’s objective might not, after all, be confined to 
European domination and that in the long run Japan might find in the 
Far East an opponent more formidable by far than “crafty” Britain. 
Others pointed out that even though the U.S.S.R. appeared at that time 
to be siding with Germany, the alignment of forces suggested that the 
war might end in a stalemate from which Japan, if she acted circum- 
spectly, could derive great benefit. Others, again, felt considerable 
sympathy for Poland which, as Russia’s western neighbour, had occupied 
vis-a-vis the U.S.S.R. a position analogous to that of Japan in the East. 

In fact, at the outset of the European war Japan’s attitude, both 
official and non-official, was certainly less partisan than one would have 
anticipated from the extravagant manifestations of Anglophobia which 
had marked the more acute period of the Tientsin controversy. In my 
interviews with the new Prime Minister, General Abe, and later with 
the new Foreign Minister, Admiral Nomura, I found no disposition 
towards partisanship; on the contrary, there was an evident eagerness 
to learn everything I could tell them about the beginnings of this Hitler- 
made war. 

_ With the outbreak of the war in Europe the work at the Embassy 

had increased in a variety of ways. One of these was the establishment 
of an Information Department in the Embassy to deal with inquiries 
_ about the war and generally to circulate accurate accounts of what was 
happening in order to counteract the lying propaganda of the Germans 
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and Italians. Mr. Vere Redman arrived from England as representative 
of the Ministry of Information and, with Mr. Gore-Booth and other 
members of the staff, set to with characteristic energy to organize this 
service. It was a matter in which I took a great personal interest as the 
amount of misrepresentation of our cause in the Japanese papers was 
serious and a corrective was urgently needed. Soon we had excellent 
daily and weekly bulletins in circulation for which there was an ever- 
growing demand and everything possible was done in all parts of Japan 
to bring home to the public the magnitude of the Empire’s effort and the 
certainty of our ultimate victory. 

These and other additional activities arising out of the war made it 
necessary to increase our staff continually and find office accommodation 
for them. The main burden of this work of reorganization fell upon the 
First Secretary and Head of the Chancery, Mr. J. Thynne Henderson. 
He faced the recurrent increases in our official family with a cheerful 
enthusiasm which I much appreciated and he was never at a loss to 
grapple with each new difficulty as it arose. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war I lost the invaluable assistance of 
Major-General F. G. Piggott, Military Attaché, who returned to London. | 
The loss was serious, for his unrivalled knowledge of Japan, where he 
had spent sixteen years in all, his remarkable contacts with Japanese in 
all walks of life, his enthusiasm and his tact would have made him 
invaluable to any chief. But for me it also meant the loss of a friend of 
many years’ standing. Both the General and Mrs. Piggott had done 
everything in their power to promote Anglo-Japanese relations. 

The Abe Cabinet was not a strong combination. It was attacked 
almost from the outset by a powerful section of the Diet for its failure to 
grapple satisfactorily with a number of internal problems, among which 
the steady rise in food and fuel prices took first place. The attacks made 
upon it in most of the newspapers showed that, at least up to the end of 
1939, the Japanese Press still preserved a certain freedom from official 
control; but it is possible that the Army, which was later to become 
undisputed master of the Japanese Press, may already have been inspiring 
criticism of a Government which it had disliked from the start. 

During the autumn the Cabinet had to face what amounted to a 
‘revolt’? of the staff of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs—an episode 
unprecedented even in Japan, where discipline in the Government 
Departments is notoriously lax. The trouble arose over plans for the 
establishment of a Ministry of Trade which would have taken over 
several of the functions of the Foreign Ministry, including the control 
of Commercial Attachés abroad. Despite an alleged promise by Admiral 
Nomura to consult his staff before agreeing to the scheme, the Cabinet 
had suddenly decided to proceed with it and the Director and staff of 
the Commercial Bureau of the Foreign Ministry promptly resigned. 
The Cabinet at first took a firm line, but when it became clear that a 
majority of the higher-grade officials throughout the Ministry intended to 
resign if a compromise were not reached, the Prime Minister and his 
Foreign Minister capitulated. They agreed that the whole scheme 
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should be reconsidered. In fact, however, the scheme was quietly 
dropped, the ‘‘rebels” thus gaining a complete victory. This curious 
affair, so damaging to the prestige of the Abe Cabinet, brought out one 
interesting facet of the Japanese character, namely, the readiness of the 
Civil Servant to sacrifice anything—pay, pension, future prospects—if he 
considered that the interests of his particular Ministry were being sacri- 
ficed without any corresponding benefit to the country at large. 

Finally, in January, 1940, after no less than two hundred and fifty 
members of the Diet, belonging to all parties, had taken the exceptional 
step of initiating and passing a resolution of non-confidence in the Govern- 
ment, the Abe Cabinet fell. It may have been noticed that most of the 
cabinets whose demise I have recorded have fallen in the month of 
January. ~The reason for this is both curious and typical. In Japan, 
practically everybody in receipt of salaries or wages, from the highest to 
the lowest, receives on New Year’s Day a large bonus, proportionate to 
his pay. Cabinet Ministers are no exception to this general rule. It is 
therefore considered to be both bad form and inconsiderate to “kill” the 
Cabinet in the last weeks of the year. If at all feasible the crisis is allowed 
to simmer until the Cabinet has duly earned its New Year’s bonus, when 
it goes forth into the wilderness without any feeling of grievance! 

The Abe Cabinet was succeeded by one of the most homogeneous 
and best-balanced cabinets of,recent times. It was headed by Admiral 
Yonai, who had served: in several earlier cabinets as a popular and 
successful Minister of Marine. Mr. Arita returned to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, while General Hata, one of the ablest and most respected 
of Japan’s high military leaders, became Minister of War. The 
Cabinet declared its policy towards the European war to be one of 
“non-involvement.”” ‘This phrase, I was assured, was tantamount to 
neutrality, but the Japanese Government steadfastly declined to issue 
any public declaration of neutrality, owing to the feeling in Army circles 
that strict neutrality could not be expected of a member of the Anti- 
Comintern Pact, however dubious might be the present status of that 
instrument. 

While showing no lack of determination to promote Japanese interests 
in all spheres, the Cabinet was opposed to that policy of adventure and 
armed aggression which the German Government had so long been urging 
upon Japan. It was well balanced because Admiral Yonai had returned 
to the time-honoured practice of including in it four representatives of the 
major political parties in the Diet. The weakness of the more recent 
Japanese Cabinets had been due, at least partly, to the absence from them 
of any representatives of the Diet, thus producing a priori a certain element 
of friction between the executive and the legislature. There was now a 
widespread feeling that the time was ripe for Japan to return to more 
democratic methods of government and, had the European war taken 
a different course in 1940, I believe that a reaction against the extremes 
and follies of the last three or four years would have set in. To describe 
the Yonai Government as ‘“‘democratic’’ would be misleading; but, by 
contrast with its purely authoritarian predecessors, it had certain demo- 
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cratic tendencies which would undoubtedly have developed had things 
gone better in Europe. 

Early in its career the Cabinet had to deal with a difficult situation 
created by a speech in the Diet by Mr. Takai Saito, a veteran member 
of the Minseito party, who suddenly launched an attack against the 
foundations of the Army’s case for the war against China and vigorously 
demanded a definition of Japan’s real objective. He maintained that 
the reiterated denial of any territorial ambitions left the country confused 
as to what were in fact the Army’s aims in this war; unless therefore 
Japan’s aims could be explained more coherently, the Japanese people 
would expect the normal fruits of victory, including territorial acquisitions 
and indemnities. The speech was a thinly disguised effort to “debunk” 
the Army’s China policy and at the outset it was evident that Mr. Saito 
enjoyed a considerable measure of support both inside and outside the 
Diet. 

The Army leaders were quick to see the danger. They demanded 
that Mr. Saito, who had long been a thorn in their side, should be 
disciplined. Signs were not wanting that the Army really meant business 
and, as always happened when this became evident, the more progressive 
elements in the Diet considered discretion the better part of valour. 
After protracted negotiations among the political parties, Mr. Saito was 
expelled from the House on the 7th of March. A few of his bolder 
colleagues either abstained from voting or voted against the motion, but 
in general the opposition to this Cromwellian interference with parlia- 
mentary rights was lamentably weak. One more blow had been struck 
at the foundations of representative government in Japan. 

The Cabinet had scarcely weathered this storm when another burst 
upon it, this time in the sphere of foreign affairs. The German Govern- 
ment had started to send home via Japan and the Trans-Siberian Railway 
their reservists and technicians caught by the war in the United States. 
Under international law we had a well-recognized right to remove from 
neutral ships reservists of a belligerent Power proceeding to their home 
country for incorporation in its armed forces. As most of these reservists 
were travelling in Japanese ships, the British Government decided to 
bring home to the Japanese Government their neutral obligations in this 
matter by intercepting the Japanese Trans-Pacific liner Asama Maru and 
removing the enemy technicians known to be on board. ‘The intention 
had been to stop the vessel at a considerable distance from the Japanese 
coast, but owing to exceptionally rough weather this did not prove 
possible and the interception by a British cruiser took place at a point 
thirty-five miles from the coast near Tokyo. The vessel was boarded 
in the normal manner. Twenty-one German technicians were removed 
to the cruiser, after which the Asama Maru proceeded on her way to 
Yokohama. 

The news of this incident had an electrifying effect on the whole 
country. Never in my experience have I known such a violent and 
universal outburst of vituperation. Since Japan had become a great 
maritime nation she had never before been neutral in a major naval war 
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and this was her first experience of a large Japanese ship being subjected 
to search so close to her coast. It was the proximity to the Imperial 
Palace which seemed particularly to infuriate the Japanese and wound 
their pride; the Government spokesman, in interviewing the Press, 
complained of the vessel having been stopped in the very shadow of 
Mount Fuji. All the venom against Great Britain which had been 
accumulating since Japan’s attack on China and which had found its 
first vent during the Tientsin incident now burst forth again. Just as 
the Japanese male child is spoilt by his parents from infancy, so the 
Japanese nation had been spoilt by the absence of serious correction at 
the hands of powerful neighbours since it emerged from the seclusion of 
the Tokugawa period. And to make things worse the nation, unlike 
the child, suffered from an inferiority complex. These things explain, 
though they do not excuse, the insolence of the Japanese reaction to an 
act for which there were many precedents. 

The Japanese Government held our action to be illegal because none 
of the men removed could be proved to have been already incorporated 
in the German armed forces. Unofficially they made great play with 
the fact that the interception had taken place in such close proximity 
to the Japanese coast, maintaining that, even though it had occurred 
outside territorial waters, the choosing of a spot near Tokyo constituted 
a studied insult to the Japanese nation and disclosed a complete lack of 
regard for Anglo-Japanese relations. (The use of the latter argument 
was not unamusing when one considers that for three years the Japanese 
Army had shown such a complete disregard for Anglo-Japanese relations 
by their behaviour in China!) 

After the lapse of a short time to allow some of the steam to blow off, 
Mr. Arita and I sat down to discover some practical and sensible solution. 
Neither government wished the incident to lead to serious trouble and, 
in the interest of peace, it was fortunate that there was in power in Japan 
a cabinet less sensitive to nationalistic clamour than any of the cabinets 
that were to succeed it. The Japanese Government demanded the return 
of the twenty-one men and an expression of regret. We, on the other 
hand, had no intention of abandoning what we regarded as a recognized 
and essential belligerent right. There was also the whole question of 
the future of this traffic across the Pacific to be considered. We could 
not possibly sit quietly and watch a long stream of German technicians 
of military age pass under our very noses to join up with the German 
armed forces. In the agreement which I finally reached with the 
Foreign Minister, we undertook to return to the Japanese Government 
nine of the captured men whom the British authorities found were not 
of special value as technicians, retaining as prisoners the remaining twelve 
men. 

Simultaneously we reached a confidential understanding under which 
the Japanese Government undertook to refuse passage on a Japanese ship 
to any reservists and technicians of military age homeward bound across 
the Pacific from North, South or Central America. From our point of 
view this Japanese undertaking was of great importance for there were 
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in North and South America large numbers of technicians who had been 
marooned there since the outbreak of the European war and whose 
services the Germans were most anxious to secure. We had thus, by one 
stroke, greatly added to the German Government’s difficulty in trans- 
porting these men to the Fatherland—and this without the need to 
maintain a fleet of intercepting cruisers in the Pacific. From the Japanese 
point of view also the agreement was not unsatisfactory, since the more 
responsible elements saw no purpose in coming to grief with us merely 
pour les beaux yeux des Allemands. 


This agreement was observed loyally enough by the Government in 
Tokyo, though the same cannot be said of the Japanese Consular Officers 
in North and South America. The German Consular Officers there had 
recourse to every conceivable subterfuge in order to dodge the agreement 
and get their men across the Pacific. Many of the incidents arising from 
these German activities were in the best cloak and dagger style—false 
beards, false passports, false affidavits, bribery and corruption. Although 
it was disappointing when here and there a few of these technicians slipped 
through the net, there is no doubt many hundreds failed to get across the 
Pacific until the German invasion of Russia finally closed the Trans- 
Siberian Railway tothem. Thus, by handing over to the Japanese nine 
men of doubtful utility to the German war effort, we held back in North 
and South America as many hundreds of reservists and technicians who 
would otherwise have slipped across the vast spaces of the Pacific. 


Next in importance to the Asama Maru incident in its effect on Anglo- 
Japanese relations came the burning question of the continued closing 
of the Yangste River to international trade. The tide of war had long 
since passed away from the lower Yangtse and the demands of the 
interested Powers that river traffic should be thrown open at least as 
high up as Nanking became more and more insistent. Before the war 
this trade up the Yangtse had been carried on for the most part in British 
ships. Amongst the other Powers previously interested in the trade had 
been Japan; but she had never been able to hold her own largely because 
Chinese merchants preferred to trust their merchandise to the ships of 
almost any nationality other than Japanese. The Japanese for their 
part always claimed that they were being unfairly excluded from this 
lucrative business by an organized monopoly. This was nonsense 
because British interests had always been ready to give bona fide Japanese 
interests a fair deal. The difficulty had been that Japanese interests 
which were bona fide in the sense that they had no political axe to grind 
in China had been increasingly difficult to find. Always there was some 
ulterior motive which prevented the making of equitable trading arrange- 
ments. 


When Japan occupied the Yangtse valley up to Hankow, the Japanese 
Army and Navy and private interests decided to acquire by fair means or 
foul a monopoly of the Yangtse trade for Japan. British and other 
foreign ships were left rotting at their moorings on the great river, while 
the Japanese strove to revive the moribund Yangtse traffic with such 
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ships as they could beg or steal—but not buy—from the Chinese. But 
unfortunately for this venture the Chinese merchants still displayed a 
marked disinclination to ship under the Japanese flag. So the vessels 
carried only Japanese goods and such Chinese products as the peasants 
and merchants could be coerced into moving. ‘The result was that this 
great waterway and the whole vast rich area which it served was falling 
into a state of distress and decay such as it had not known even during 
the most vigorous of Chinese civil wars. Realizing that this short- 
sighted policy was still further alienating the local population, the more 
sensible among the Japanese leaders began to play with the idea of re- 
opening the Yangtse to international trade, albeit with numerous restric- 
tions and reservations. When the Yonai Government was formed, my 
U.S. colleague and I redoubled our efforts to secure the restitution of 
foreign rights in China generally and in the Yangtse basin in particular. 
In the early months of the year 1940 these discussions were making some 
_ headway and there seemed every prospect of the Yangtse being reopened. 

This spring of 1940 was full of promise for an improvement in the 
relations between Japan and the Western Democracies. Any such 
détente would of course have meant a corresponding loosening of Japan’s 
ties with the Axis. Apart from the intention to reopen the Yangtse and 
all that this would have implied, there were many signs that a broader 
and more statesmanlike policy was in contemplation for the solution of 
the whole China problem. Just as the most evil and dangerous mani- 
festations of Japanese aggression had been fostered by the influence of 
Hitler’s Germany, so now the resolute resistance of the British Empire 
and France to the Teutonic Titan was making a deep impression in 
Japan and tending to change the direction of Japanese foreign policy. 

Over and over again I have been struck by the close influence of 
events in Europe on the trend of Japan’s foreign and domestic policies. 
It may be urged that this simply shows Japanese policy to be purely 
opportunist and Japan to be merely a fair-weather friend. Perhaps so; 
but it must also be remembered that the malign influences radiated by 
Hitlerism exercised their effect not only on the foreign policies of such 
countries as Japan, but also upon their internal situation and the revolu- 
tionary elements within it. In Japan the latter were for the moment 
in eclipse. The extremists’ doctrine that no Power or combination of 
Powers could stand up to a great totalitarian State like Germany, fully 
organized for war, had apparently been proved to be false. Had not 
Britain and France for nine months withstood the onslaught without 
losing ground in the West? While there were elements in the so-called 
“phoney war’ which were not understood in Japan, it was beginning to 
be felt that sea power and the blockade would eventually bring Germany 
to her knees, provided that the Allied land fronts could hold. The mere 
fact that the British Empire and France had, by force of arms, called a 
halt to Hitler’s march of aggression had won us new friends and admirers 
in Japan. These people had previously believed, quite sincerely, that 
no democratically constituted State was any longer capable of such resolute 
action. And to all this must be added Japan’s continued resentment 
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against Germany on account of the volte face of the German-Soviet Non- 
Aggression Pact. 

One interesting sign of the times was the success of a bazaar which 
Pleasant, aided by the ladies of the Embassy and some friendly helpers 
from other Missions, organized in aid of the British Red Cross. As there 
was little to be bought i in the Tokyo shops, Pleasant had made a special 
trip to Shanghai and purchased a number of useful articles of food and 
clothing which the Japanese Government permitted us to import free of 
duty for sale in aid of the British Red Cross. I may mention in passing 
that a similar permission to import articles duty free for sale at a second 
Red Cross bazaar was also given to me later on at a time when anti- 
British feeling had grown to new heights of intensity, thus illustrating 
another facet of the Japanese character. 

With these and other articles generously provided by local donors a 
really imposing array of useful things was on sale. The Japanese attended 
in large numbers and with their aid and that of friends in the Diplomatic 
Corps and the British community, the bazaar in three hours brought i in 
for the Red Cross over £1,000. 

It was in these happier circumstances that I applied for, and was 
granted, a few months’ leave of absence. Nearly three years had elapsed 
since our arrival in Japan and scarcely a day had been free from crisis 
and anxiety. I had remained throughout of the opinion that Japan 
must be kept out of Hitler’s war and must be brought to conclude with 
China a just peace—all the more lasting for being just. Had things gone 
differently on the battlefields of Europe during the fateful year 1940, 
I firmly believe that this policy would have borne fruit. Certainly in 
early April, 1940 the signs were propitious. 

The last function we were to attend before sailing was a luncheon 
given by the Japan-British Society. There was a particularly large 
attendance which included Prince and Princess Chichibu, Mr. Arita, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Tani, Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and many Japanese prominent in all walks of life. A significant feature 
was the presence of more than the usual number of naval and military 
officers. In my speech as President of the Society I drew attention to 
those aspects of policy and outlook which were common to both Britain 
and Japan and, while deeply deploring recent manifestations of Japanese 
policy which were driving the two countries apart, I struck a hopeful 
note for the future. Some passages in this speech were taken from their 
context and telegraphed by foreign correspondents, thus creating a false 
impression abroad of the meaning and purpose of the speech. People 
overseas naturally could not be aware of the underlying motives for 
delivering an encouraging speech at a moment when in the innermost 
circles a further loosening of Japan’s ties with the Axis was under con- 
sideration. The stake was a high one. The speech was no mere gesture 
of appeasement, but part of a combined effort to defeat the Army’s 
intrigues while our own star in Europe was still in the ascendant. 


CHAPTER XV 


JAPAN Takes THE Low Roap 
(Juty, 1940) 


THEN CAME NEMESIS. IN LITTLE MORE THAN A MONTH FROM THE TIME OF 
the German invasion of Norway, the whole Allied military structure 
appeared to be crumbling. As the German hordes broke through at 
Sedan and poured into the Low Countries, an ominous cloud seemed to 
spread over the political scene in Japan. The Army, the reactionaries, 
the southern “‘expansionists” raised their heads once more. Soon these 
factions were openly exulting in the Allied defeats as their friends the 
Huns swept forward in France. ‘‘So,” they cried, “we were right after 
all. The democratic countries are doomed. Democracy is a thing of 
the past. Might after all is proved to be right.” A surging torrent of 
nationalism, fed by the pent-up feelings generated during years of 
frustrated warfare in China, swept all before it. For a time it was antici- 
pated that the French Government, like the governments of the other 
submerged European countries, would keep the fight going from North 
Africa and preserve at least the French Empire and the French Navy for 
the Allied cause. But with the signature of the Armistice the torrent 
burst all bounds, sweeping from power the Yonai Government and all 
those elements in Japanese political life which had sought to preserve 
their country from a policy of wild adventure and ruthless aggression. 
Gone were my hopes of leave, for now anything might happen in Japan. 

The news from Europe was perhaps doubly shattering to the British 
in Japan who, separated from their own land by ten thousand miles, 
had to witness at close quarters the steady disintegration of all that was 
decent and fair-minded in Japanese political life. The forces of greed, 
rapacity and aggression were carrying all before them. Time pressed if 
they were to snatch for themselves in the South Pacific the spoils which 
might otherwise fall to a victorious Germany. Now, cried the expan- 
sionists, was the great moment in Japanese history. How were they to 
face their ancestors should this supreme opportunity be missed ? 

Throughout these dark days I remained fully convinced in my own 
mind of our ultimate victory and lost no opportunity to explain the reasons 
for this conviction to many Japanese who, although our friends, had begun 
to lose faith in our cause. I assured them that, sustained by the industrial 
might of the United States, the British Empire would never give in. I 
found the Japanese particularly disposed to listen to examples drawn 
from history of the ultimate triumph of sea power over land power and 
I explained why our own recovery of air superiority could only be a 
question of time. Most appeared impressed by these arguments; but 
some obviously found it difficult to reconcile my confidence in the future 
with the dire realities of the present. 
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At this time—and indeed throughout the critical year which was to 
follow—our spirits were sustained by one whose confidence in Britain’s 
victory never wavered and who gave daily public expression to his faith. 
I refer to that doughty American broadcaster and radio commentator, 
Mr. Carrol Alcott, who, speaking from a Shanghai broadcasting station, 
displayed a robust and cheerful optimism which was of immense value 
to his British listeners in the Far East. Those were the days of official 
American neutrality, but to Mr. Alcott neutrality in such a struggle 
against the forces of repression and militarism was unthinkable. He 
pursued our enemies with the shafts of his wit, and so inconvenient did 
the Japanese find these forthright broadcasts that in Shanghai he went 
in constant peril of his life. I feel sure I should be voicing the feelings 
of thousands of his listeners when I express these few words of thanks 
for his courageous championship of our cause in its darkest hour. 

Shortly before the Yonai Government’s resignation in mid-July, an 
agreement had been reached between the British and Japanese Govern- 
ments for the temporary closing of the Burma Road—the route by which 
supplies were carried through Burma and Yunnan to Chungking. With 
the collapse of France in June, the Japanese pressure on Great Britain 
to close the road had been intensified. Britain had her back to the wall 
and the Japanese Army was determined to force this issue to the point 
of war. Anxious though we were to do nothing which might undermine 
Chinese resistance, we had reached a point when to offer a complete 
non possumus to Japan would have been merely quixotic. At that juncture 
Britain’s armed forces in the Far East were laughably weak and nothing 
could be spared from Europe. Had war with Japan broken out at that 
moment, when we stood utterly alone, the result would have been as 
catastrophic for the Chinese as for ourselves. The British Government 
refused to agree to any permanent closing of the road; but, to gain time, 
they agreed to suspend the passage of munitions through Burma from mid- 
July to mid-October on the understanding that, in the interval before 
the road was reopened, the Japanese Government would do everything 
in their power to reach a settlement with China. 

A point that is sometimes overlooked is that this suspension of the 
transit traffic in munitions coincided with the rainy season in south-west 
China, during which traffic along it was reduced, by the washing away 
of long stretches of the road, to one-tenth of its normal volume. More- 
over, the temporary cessation of munitions traffic gave to the Chinese 
authorities an opportunity to carry out much-needed repairs and to 
provide for an increased traffic in the future. Thus the technical effects 
of the agreement were less unfortunate than its political effects in China. 

On the expiration of the agreement in mid-October the British 
Government refused to renew it and traffic once more flowed along a 
renovated Burma Road. By this time the point of supreme danger had 
been passed. Great Britain, far from collapsing as the pro-Germans 
had anticipated, was putting up a magnificent defence against the on- 
slaughts of the Luftwaffe; the Battle of Britain was being won and the 
prospects of a successful German invasion of Britain were diminishing 
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day by day. Another factor which eased the situation was that the 
Japanese Army leaders had reached the conclusion that they could them- 
selves close the road by the simple process of bombing its bridges, viaducts, 
etc., from their newly acquired bases in Northern Indo-China. So I 
found that by mid-October the Army’s pressure on the Cabinet to keep 
the road closed had considerably relaxed; when the road was actually 
reopened there was little more than the usual vituperative liveliness in 
the Japanese Press. 

That month of July, 1940, in which the Burma Road agreement was 
reached, was an important one in Japanese history. It marked a further 
definite stage in the discomfiture of those moderating influences which 
had opposed the making of any serious commitments to the Axis. I do 
not mean to suggest that from this date war between Japan and the 
Western Democracies had become inevitable, but rather that forces had 
been set in motion which, unless checked by some extraneous influences, 
must before long bring Japan to the brink of the precipice. These forces 
were recruited from the so-called “‘renovationist’’? movement, the “younger 
officers” in the fighting services, the bureaucracy and the younger 
generation in all ranks of life; they also included certain ambitious 
politicians, get-rich-quick industrialists, retired naval and military 
officers and the nationalistic secret societies, such as the Black Dragon 
Society. 

It was this motley collection which was now coming into itsown. On 
one thing they were all agreed. Japan must speed up her policy of 
evicting foreign interests from Eastern Asia and substituting those of 
Japan. But on ways and means there was still divergence of view; while 
a majority now favoured an advance southwards, there were still powerful 
reactionary elements, particularly amongst retired generals, who con- 
sidered that the first step must be the securing of Japan’s north-western 
flank by the occupation of the Maritime Provinces of Siberia. In home 
affairs the “renovationists’” were all agreed that Japan must be turned 
with all speed into a “high-geared defence state,’ with all her industries 
equipped for war and with a measure of state control of industry, capital 
and finance. When it came to the question of method, there was some 
divergence of opinion; but the great majority of these radical elements 
favoured the most drastic measures of state control amounting in fact, 
though not in name, to the abolition of private enterprise. One element 
favoured the single-partysystem as in Germany and Italy; but the majority 
opposed a course which would not only give Japan the appearance of 
aping foreign Powers, but, worse still, would impinge upon the Imperial 
prerogative. This majority favoured some system under which all 
sections of the community would unite in a fraternal union pledged to 
“aid the Emperor”’ in placing Japan on a fully totalitarian footing. 

So marked and so significant was the change in the direction of 
Japan’s foreign and domestic policies which occurred during the summer 
of 1940 that it is worth pausing for a moment to examine the methods 
by which such modifications of policy are effected and the extent to which 
public opinion plays a part in them. The Government of Japan is of 
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course authoritarian in character since it is responsible only to the 
Emperor and the continued existence of any particular cabinet is theo- 
retically not determined by opinion either in the Diet or in the country. 
Yet it does not do to treat Japanese public opinion as though it either 
does not exist or does not count. Certainly no Japanese cabinet in my 
experience has been able to do this. Observers are a little apt to dismiss 
Japanese public opinion with a shrug of the shoulders, because the mass 
of the people, long regimented by one of the most high-powered propa- 
ganda machines in the world, appears docile in domestic politics and all 
too easily moved to extremes of nationalism in the sphere of foreign 
affairs. But while it is true that the masses seldom bring themselves to 
oppose authority, there is an educated stratum of society which is very 
vocal indeed and, at times, influential. 

How, then, is the country run? At the risk of over-simplification I 
would answer that it is run by politically active groups which, with the 
aid of a complicated process of permutations and combinations, shifts 
and compromises, seek to prevent a head-on collision between conflicting 
ideologies. The trend of these ruling groups is usually towards evolution 
as a means of averting revolution. The group momentarily in power 
rules in the name of the Emperor and, since the Emperor is theoretically 
all-powerful, that group determines the constitution of the Cabinet, which 
it then proceeds to manipulate. 

The machinery of government itself is very similar to that which 
existed in Hohenzollern Germany, having originally been conceived on 
Bismarckian principles. 

But it is the manipulation of this machinery by Japan’s oligarchy of 
leaders that is important. It is generally assumed that this is a question © 
of the Army versus Big Business, but the matter is not so simple as that. 
Formerly the leading back-room manipulators were a group of elder 
statesmen called Genro, of whom the late Prince Saionji was the last. 
Their place as a consultative organ was later to some extent taken 
by the ex-Prime Ministers of Japan who, meeting at moments of emer- 
gency, are informed of the situation and offer their advice to the Throne 
through the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal. This Minister is a member, 
not of the Cabinet, but of the Imperial Household, and acts as a kind of 
exalted ‘‘go-between”’ between the Emperor on the one hand and the 
Cabinet, the political leaders and the services on the other. From 1940 
onwards the occupant of this post, which has become more important 
since the passing of the Genro, was Marquis Kido, a close personal friend 
of Prince Konoye. I have no reason to be enamoured of the Marquis 
because he was Home Minister at the time of the Tientsin troubles and 
failed to make any attempt to stop the deluge of demonstrations, Press 
abuse and threatening letters which descended on the Embassy and 
Consulates during the summer of 1939! But personal sentiment apart, 
I should not say he was a man of the calibre or breadth of view of many 
of his predecessors in this important office. 

Yet another high dignitary who has a role to play at times of domestic 
crisis is the President of the Privy Council, a post held for some time with 
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distinction by Baron Hiranuma until he was succeeded by Prince Konoye. 

Next to be considered are the leaders of the great political parties, 
whose role incabinet-making was important in the twenties, less important 
in the thirties and insignificant in the forties. A similar diminution in 
political stature was suffered by Big Business and High Finance, once so 
powerful in this business of cabinet-making and cabinet-breaking. Then 
we must not forget the somewhat nebulous but nevertheless pervasive 
manifestations of the ‘‘clan spirit” —a ghost which, though officially laid 
some seventy years ago, has by no means yet been fully exorcised. It 
represents the survival of feudalism and traditionalism and still playsan 
important role in Japanese political life. 

And last but by no means least of the influences around the Throne 
are the Army and Navy. No question of diminishing stature here! 
Army influence in politics I saw go from powerful in 1937 to predominant 
in 1940 and supreme in 1941. The Navy, while possessing the same 
constitutional privileges as the Army, exercises an influence which is 
neither so powerful nor so pervasive nor so malign as the sway of its sister 
service. The two services (each incorporating its own air force) enjoy 
in moments of crisis two advantages which are the equivalent of a royal 
flush in poker: (1) through the War and Navy Ministers and the Chiefs 
of the General and Naval Stafis, they have direct access to the Emperor; 
this means that they can, if they wish, offer the Emperor “‘advice’’ con- 
flicting diametrically with that offered by the Prime Minister of the day; 
(2) they enjoy the right of nominating the War and Navy Ministers in a 
new cabinet, which means that they can prevent the formation of any 
cabinet of which they disapprove. 

These two privileges, originally designed to give the Army and Navy 
full control over all strictly naval and military affairs, have been ruth- 
lessly used by the Army to impose its views on the conduct of political 
and economic affairs. They have powerfully assisted the militarists in 
their effort to gain control of their country’s destinies. It is essential 
that this privileged position, rooted though it is in the ancient traditions 
of a superior warrior caste, should disappear from the Japanese constitu- 
tion. Anything that is to be left of the Japanese Army and Navy must 
remain under the full control of the Cabinet as a whole if peace in the 
Orient is to be more than evanescent. 

Finally we come to the Crown itself. Here we find one of the greatest — 
paradoxes in a land of paradox. Theoretically the source of all power, the 
Emperor is in practice the instrument through which power is exercised. 
One good reason for this is that the conception of Imperial divinity 
implies also Imperial infallibility. The Emperor can never be wrong 
and, as a corollary, all decisions must be taken on the advice of someone 
who can be held responsible if things do go wrong—as of course they so 
often do. Another reason is that, since the days of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, the Japanese have not been disposed to tolerate the dictator- 
ship of a single individual, however tolerant they may appear to be 
of the thinly veiled dictatorship of a group. Had the Emperors exercised 
in fact the great powers with which they were theoretically endowed, the 
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present dynasty could not have survived the many hundreds of years 
of rule with which it is credited. 

At the same time it is a mistake to assume that the Crown is incapable 
of exerting any influence at all on the course of affairs. One has only 
to examine the record of the Emperor Meiji, grandfather of the present 
ruler, to refute such a supposition. Much depends on the character, 
personality and inclinations of the occupant of the throne and of the high 
officers of state who administer the Imperial Household. If influence 
is to be exercised by the Throne, it has to be done with skill 
and caution, particularly if the influence is anti-militarist in purpose. 
For the extremist elements in the Army quite unashamedly held over the 
monarch the threat of reduction once more to the shadowy and humiliat- 
ing position which the Imperial House occupied for over two hundred 
years under the military dictatorship of the Tokugawas. In the Japan 
of yesterday the Emperor did at least occupy the centre of the stage and the 
predominating influence of the Army, discreetly disguised, was less humili- 
ating to the Throne than was in the old days the physical presence 
of a blustering, domineering Shogun. 

How in practice were the interests of these various competing pressure 
groups round the Throne reconciled ? In times of political crisis this was 
effected by the time-honoured Oriental expedient of conversations con- 
ducted ad nauseam between representatives of the groups who decide— 
amicably enough as a rule—which policy responded best at a given moment 
to the country’s needs and was most likely to satisfy that part of Japanese 
public opinion which is vocal. This process of backstairs confabulation 
was particularly noticeable just before the fall of a moribund cabinet and 
during the interregnum while the new combination was being formed. 

Considering its cumbersomeness, the system functioned surprisingly 
well; but since the twenties, when some attempt was made to work the 
party system of government, the successive authoritarian governments 
have all been short-lived. During the five years of my appointment to 
Japan, there were no less than six changes of cabinet, and ten changes 
in the post of Foreign Minister—a bewildering kaleidoscope! Such 
constant change is not of course a sign of political strength or stability; 
but it responds to the innate Japanese love of variety in political leadership 
and their incurable belief that a change of personnel is a sovereign remedy 
for every ailment in the body politic. 

In mid-July, 1940, the cabinet-makers were working overtime. Big 
decisions must be taken if Britain, following France, was on the eve of 
collapse, and if Japan was, as always, to seize her opportunities. For 
the second time they had recourse to Prince Konoye—the moderates 
because they believed that he alone could ride the storm and the extremists 
because they liked his totalitarian dilettantism. But even now “the back- 
room boys” did not appear to have decided to enter the Axis, for the 
Prince, adopting the unusual expedient of convening his prospective 
Ministers of War, Marine and Foreign Affairs before forming his Cabinet, 
startled them by declaring himself to be opposed to a military alliance 
with the Axis. We can imagine the three of them—Tojo, the darling of 
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the younger officers, Oikawa, the renovationist admiral, and Matsuoka, 
the ambitious egotist—smiling behind their horn-rimmed spectacles; for 
they knew what they wanted and they knew their Konoye. But before 
we follow this quartet down into the turbulent waters of Matsuoka 
diplomacy, let us cast one more glance at that pleasanter and happier 
Japan which was soon to pass into the limbo of forgotten things. 


CHAPTER XVI 
HAYAMA 


DESPITE THE EVER-MOUNTING POLITICAL DIFFICULTIES, OUR SOCIAL LIFE 
up to this time had been both agreeable and interesting. We were able 
to see our Japanese friends and acquaintances with reasonable freedom, 
although politics was usually eschewed as a topic of conversation. Our 
normal contacts were necessarily with the more liberal elements in 
Japanese life, because, generally speaking, they alone had travelled, knew 
the world outside Japan and showed any disposition to consort with 
foreigners. But in point of fact I also had many acquaintances amongst 
the extremists, whether in naval, military or civil life. Such acquaintance- 
ships had to be cultivated with great caution if only because a certain 
degree of xenophobia was part and parcel of the militarist stock-in-trade. 
The last thing most of them wanted was any publicity for their meetings, 
social or otherwise, with the British Ambassador. 

In so far as these contacts with the extremists had any political pur- 
pose, they were invariably unsatisfactory; while professing a keen desire 
for improved relations with Britain, my interlocutors could never con- 
template any settlement with us which would not amount to our leaving 
China in the lurch, or clearing out bag and baggage from the Far East. 
But I persevered with these contacts in the hope that I might by hook 
or by crook get some sense into these extremist heads. 

There was one amusing exception to this general rule of extremist 
caution. Amongst those who held aloft the fiery cross of a militant 
totalitarianism was Seigo Nakano, leader of the Social Mass Party in 
the Diet and a Nationalist of the Nationalists. During one of the 
perennial crises in Anglo-Japanese relations, I received from him a request 
for an interview—not, as I should have expected, at the home of some 
mutual friend, but at the Embassy itself. The surprise was not lessened 
when, in due course, Mr. Nakano arrived, followed by a little army of 
sympathizers, reporters and photographers. It appears that Mr. Nakano 
having announced urbi et orbi his intention of going to tell the British 
Ambassador where he “got off,” the reporters came along to see the fun. 

The situation needed careful handling because feeling was running 
very high at that moment. On being told what was afoot, I met the 
party in the hall and explained to Mr. Nakano that, while I was delighted 
to receive him personally, his bodyguard of friends seemed to me to be 
gate-crashing. After some palaver, the whole escort agreed to withdraw 
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if photographs could just be taken of Mr. Nakano and myself. This 
accomplished, they were as good as their word, and soon my guest and 
I were closeted in the relative peace of my study. To make the occasion 
as informal as possible, Pleasant and I had arranged beforehand that she 
should be present and pour out tea. This greatly pleased the old gentle- 
man and the interview, instead of being a trying one, was a great success. 
In private there was about Seigo Nakano nothing of the tub-thumper; 
he appeared on the contrary to be a courteous, cultivated man, anxious 
to get at the true facts of the situation. We parted the best of friends. 

I was naturally a little anxious as to the kind of story which the Press 
would next day project into the superheated atmosphere, but found that 
the newspapers were less provocative than usual. The story attributed 
to Mr. Nakano was that in the interview he upheld the glory of Japan 
and bade me reflect on the danger of the British Government’s present 
course. What struck me as remarkable was his courage in adding that 
I had thrown new light on the situation. In fact his interview, instead 
of being a tirade, was a bouquet of compliments—yet another paradox! 
The longer I lived in Japan the more I found that it was the unexpected 
that usually happened. I was always glad of opportunities to meet the 
extremist leaders, but few had Seigo Nakano’s courage and openness 
of mind. He is reported to have committed suicide in mysterious 
circumstances well before Japan’s surrender—a mystery which would 
bear investigation by the Allied High Command. 

While on the subject of the Japanese Press, I recall that, venomous as 
it could be in political controversy, I was very rarely let down by any 
reporter to whom I had spoken “‘off the record.’ I mention this to give 
the devil his due, for the reputation of the Japanese Press in such matters 
does not stand high. Only once was an article printed containing some 
rather harmless material which I had given out for “background” only. 
On this occasion the journalist in question was expelled from the Japanese 
Press Club without my having to take any initiative in the matter. 

Up to the fateful summer of 1940 there were still vestiges of freedom 
in Japanese life. The Gendarmerie, with its close Gestapo affiliations, 
had not yet closed down on all association between foreigners and non- 
official Japanese. The caution displayed by the average Japanese in 
his contacts with foreigners is proverbial; but after three years in Japan 
we had broken down many of these psychological barriers and I felt I 
was obtaining some insight into that most obscure of all phenomena— 
the Japanese mind. Up to the summer of 1940 British and American 
influence could still be exerted for good in all but extremist circles. To 
regard Japan as irrevocably committed to the Axis would have been, 
up to that time, a policy of despair. There was still something definite 
and tangible to strive after in my work in Tokyo. For me, a post loses 
its attraction if there is no overriding political objective towards which 
one can work. Tokyo possessed that attraction in full measure up to 
July, 1940, but thereafter only in diminishing degree. 

At that time we found it easier to meet Japanese on an informal 
footing at our house in Hayama than at the Embassy in Tokyo. After 
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our arrival in Japan we soon realized that, if we were to withstand the 
difficult climatic and political conditions of Tokyo for long periods of 
crises with little hope of home leave, it was essential to find some near-by 
spot where we could spend our brief week-ends, usually Saturday after- 
noon to Sunday. The ideal position for such a house was Hayama, a 
small seaside resort only fifty minutes by train from Tokyo, and with 
an excellent train service. This is the favourite seaside resort of the 
Emperor, who is well known as a marine biologist and delights in carrying 
on his researches along this beautiful coast. Close to the Palace at 
Hayama were the houses of two of his brothers, Princes Chichibu and 
Takamatsu, and around the delightful little crescent-shaped bay stood 
the houses and villas of many prominent Japanese. This part of the 
coast was well preserved against the attentions of the jerry-builder. 

In this charming setting we were very fortunate in finding the ideal 
house for rest and relaxation. Standing in a garden of pine trees, against 
the high, buttressed stone wall of which the waves beat at high tide, 
there stood an old house built by the former military attaché of a foreign 
mission some sixty years ago. At first sight it appeared almost derelict 
and inside it had been furnished and decorated in the abominable taste 
peculiar to that period. To it was attached a modern Japanese house, 
built by the father of the present Japanese owner. So gloomy did the old 
house appear to me on our first visit that I must admit to having con- 
templated living in it with some misgiving. Pleasant, however, who 
seems to visualize such a house in a flash, not as it is but as it ought to 
be, was enchanted—so into the house we went. Having been given by 
the accommodating landlord carte blanche in the matter of redecoration 
(at our own expense) Pleasant set to work with a will and in a very few 
weeks the interior of the house had been transformed from a monstrosity 
into the attractive haven in which we were to spend our happiest days 
in Japan. All Victorian excrescences, broken chandeliers, etc., were 
removed, the walls papered and painted, and such furniture as was usable 
covered and painted. New curtains and covers completed an almost 
magical transformation—all done while the cost of such things in Japan 
was still low. Looking from the terrace with its flowers and pine trees 
over the deep blue water of the little bay, we could see Mt. Fuji rising in 
all its majesty. Along the whole southern side of the house ran a glass- 
enclosed veranda in which flowers and shrubs of all kinds flourished 
exceedingly. Here, even in midwinter, we could sit without a fire on 
sunny days. In Hayama the cares and perplexities of Tokyo already 
seemed remote and could be momentarily forgotten. 

One Sunday, shortly after we were installed, we noticed our landlord 
fishing from the rocks below our terrace, and invited him to come in 
and make an inspection. He was too amusing for words, scarcely 
recognizing his house and his furniture not at all. Korewa hontoni 
watakushi no desu-ka ? (is that really mine ?) he would ask about such of his 
belongings as had been successfully embellished. Finally, to intimate 
his entire approval of all he had seen, he expressed the hope that I would 
remain as Ambassador in Tokyo for ever in order to do justice to the 
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house. On taking his departure he looked up at the outside of his house, 
badly in need of a coat of paint, and inquired naively whether we were 
soon going to paint the outside of the house to bring it up to the standard 
of the interior! 

Many of our Japanese acquaintances occupied houses in the neigh- 
bourhood, and Hayama proved a most useful meeting-place both with 
Japanese and with our colleagues in the Diplomatic Corps. But there 
were times when all was not so peaceful. For instance, during the height 
of the Tientsin crisis in the summer of 1939 the Japanese house in the 
garden served as a kind of barracks for the Japanese plain-clothes police 
who accompanied us for our protection. On one occasion there were as 
many as eleven policemen in attendance at Hayama. While grateful 
for the care bestowed on us, I viewed the steadily increasing number of 
policemen with some scepticism, especially as it was I who paid for their 
food! But the Japanese police, with all their faults, are always well 
informed and can estimate to a nicety the degree of danger lurking in 
any given situation. 

Even at times of the highest political excitement we never met with 
anything but perfect politeness on the trains, stations or streets, though 
many of our fellow-travellers obviously knew who we were. But a 
rather amusing incident occurred in the train when Pleasant was travelling 
alone. The train was crowded with no seats vacant. Ata small wayside 
station there entered Mr. X, King of the Wrestlers. For those who have 
never seen a Sumo-wrestler I may explain that he is not only an outsized 
Japanese but an outsized human being. His great frame has been 
scientifically developed to its utmost capacity of muscle and fat, while 
his sense of self-importance is equally overwhelming. His hair is long 
on the same principle that inspired Samson and his weight tips the scales 
around twenty stone. When this great dignitary saw to his annoyance 
that no one got up to give him a seat, he walked over towards Pleasant 
and sat squarely in her lap! She extricated herself as best she could 
and left her seat to him. He settled in comfortably without any thought 
of having been discourteous. Not having the slightest idea who she was, 
he was only conscious that he was resting his weary frame and that some 
female, especially a foreigner, should have offered him a place to begin 
with. Pleasant, in relating the story with amusement, remarked that it 
was just as well she had not a hatpin at the time, or perhaps the incident 
might have taken a lively turn! 

The behaviour of these plain-clothes policemen at Hayama was yet 
another of the paradoxes of Japan. They carried out their duties with 
tact and discretion, always anxious to help in any way they could. Yet 
these same men could be perfect fiends when engaged on other duties. 
One example is typical of this. A certain policeman who often accom- 
panied us to Hayama used to go out rowing with Bob and his friends. 
They had many a pleasant expedition up and down the coast. On one 
rough day they had some difficulty in entering the creek between the 
rocks which served as our harbour. Jumping from the heaving boat in 
true Samurai style to tow her in, the policeman missed his footing on a 
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rock and fell into the water with a loud splash. We had been watching 
these operations anxiously from our terrace and hastened to the scene. 
We found our policeman, wet through but quite unconcerned, towing 
the boat as he waded ashore. Pleasant insisted on his changing and 
taking a hot drink. The latter he accepted with alacrity, and proceeded 
to treat the whole affair as a huge joke. In fact he behaved through- 
out like a jolly schoolboy. In other ways also he appeared to be a kind 
and considerate young man. 

You can imagine our surprise when a few years afterwards, on our 
way home from Japan, we learnt from Bishop Heaslett that this particular 
police officer was one of the most brutal of his inquisitors while the Bishop 
was in prison after the outbreak of war. In one of his kindlier moments 
he had spoken to the Bishop of his boating excursions with Bob. Nothing 
could better illustrate the Jekyll and Hyde complexities of the Japanese 
character; as our guardian he conceived it his duty to be helpful in every 
way; as the Bishop’s interrogator he conceived it his duty to be harsh 
and brutal. He played both roles to perfection. 

I have told stories, both favourable and unfavourable, about individual 
members of the Japanese police, depicting their often paradoxical 
characteristics. ‘The following story I should like to add on account of 
the characteristic of gratitude which I so often found present even in the 
most unpromising Japanese. 

One Sunday morning, when we were at our Hayama house, Pleasant 
wished to give the chef an order and went into the kitchen unannounced. 
To her surprise she found all the servants standing around looking very 
perturbed, while huddled on the floor in a far corner, face to the wall, 
was a small Japanese woman, neatly attired in a flowery kimono and 
crouching Japanese fashion on her heels. On asking what was the 
matter, the head boy said the woman was ill. Pleasant could see by 
her expression that she was young, but in much pain. The woman, 
without getting up, began to beg pardon for coming in, but said she was 
on her way to the hospital and was taken so ill now she would ask leave 
to wait a few minutes before continuing on her way. Pleasant ordered 
the car immediately and accompanied her to the hospital, where she 
turned her over to the nurse in charge. 

On telephoning later to know how she was, we were greatly astonished 
to hear that Madame X had produced a baby daughter immediately on 
entering the hospital and that all was well. That very afternoon, on 
returning from our walk, we found two police officers awaiting us with a 
great mass of flowers. The first to speak was most profuse in his thanks 
for the great kindness shown his wife. He was accompanied by the local 
Chief of Police, who wished to say how deeply grateful the whole 
police force felt for this timely help to Mrs. X. In most countries such 
assistance in a moment of emergency would have been taken as a matter 
of course! _ 

One real regret we had and that was our inability to photograph 
that beautiful coast. Being in a “‘restricted area’? no cameras were 
allowed and so we were never able to perpetuate that glorious view of 
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Fuji except in ourmemories. The prohibition on this point was extremely 
strict and few people who broke the rule escaped detection. On one 
occasion a young lady connected with the Diplomatic Corps smuggled 
her camera to Hayama and took a photograph from what she believed 
to be the security of her bedroom window. In next to no time a police- 
man emerged from nowhere and demanded the camera and the film. 
The affair nearly turned into an unpleasant diplomatic incident, but the 
security police were eventually satisfied with the confiscation of the roll 
of film. I also heard of other occasions on which diplomats had tried 
to smuggle cameras to the seaside, only to be met on arrival by a smiling 
policeman who asked for the camera to be handed over for safe custody 
while the owner remained in the restricted area. For cameras the 
Japanese police always seemed to have a particularly keen sense of smell! 

Amongst our most pleasant recollections are our Sunday morning 
walks along the crest of the hills which run parallel with the shore and 
afford views through the pine trees of a coastline reminiscent of the 
Riviera, but wilder and more fascinating. The hill-sides were dotted 
with little plantations and terraced ricefields, perched in the most 
unlikely spots. Among the trees stood the neat, thatched farmhouses 
with their attractive courtyards invariably filled with children playing 
in the sunshine. But with the adults, work continued on Sundays as on 
other days, and here one found the peasant farmer at his best, hard- 
working, seemingly happy and always courteous to the passing foreigner. 

Another distraction was provided by the excellent golf links and 
picturesque club-house at Fujizawa, half an hour only by car from 
Hayama. The Swedish Minister, Monsieur Bagge, and I were amongst 
the few foreign members of this club, where one could meet and play 
with Japanese political leaders and other prominent Japanese without 
seeming to arouse the suspicions of the security police. Until 1940, 
when the Army took an active dislike to golf, the game was regarded by 
the authorities as an innocent pastime which left the sportsmen little 
time or inclination to talk politics. Amongst the most assiduous visitors 
to Fujizawa was Prince Konoye, who plays an excellent and steady game 
of golf—why, I cannot imagine, for his eye remains fixed on the head of 
his club during his backward swing instead of being “kept on the ball,” 
as the text-books recommend. I afterwards tried this method myself— 
with disastrous results! 

Yes, our hours at Hayama during our all too brief visits will always 
remain amongst our happiest memories of Japan. 


CHAPTER XVII 
AMERICAN-JAPANESE RELATIONS 
FOLLOWING THE MAXIM THAT A COBBLER SHOULD STICK TO HIS LAST, THIS 


book, in so far as it has touched on foreign affairs, has dealt primarily 
with Anglo-Japanese relations. But no true perspective of Anglo- 
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Japanese relations can be obtained without some reference, however 
general, to the important subject of Japanese relations with the United 
States. 

During the first three years of my residence in Japan, Britain played 
the unenviable role of public enemy No. 1. Press attacks and hostile 
demonstrations were directed primarily against Great Britain, the purpose 
of the extremist propagandists being to divide Britain and America in 
the hope that, when the time came, the former could be attacked in 
isolation. It is true that in China American interests suffered with ours 
from the depredations of the Japanese military; but British vested interests 
in China were so much more extensive than American that in this sphere 
also the weight of the Japanese attack appeared at first to be directed 
primarily against Great Britain. The disingenuous effort to divide the 
two countries, whose interests in the Orient were so similar and who 
were animated by the same principle of resistance to aggression, failed 
of its effect owing to America’s frigid refusal to respond to advances 
made with so obvious an intent. 

The strength of isolationist opinion in the United States unfortunately 
rendered impracticable that full Anglo-American collaboration in the 
formulation and execution of Far Eastern policy which might have 
proved so helpful at that earlier stage—particularly at the time of the 
Tientsin and Burma Road controversies. Japan was playing throughout 
a game of power politics and it is arguable that a greater and earlier 
display in the Pacific of Anglo-American force and Anglo-American 
political collaboration might have acted as a deterrent before the Japanese 
became hopelessly enmeshed in the Nazi net. But such joint action, 
involving a certain degree of mutual responsibility to resist an armed 
attack, would have been contrary to the fundamental American policy of 
avoiding foreign commitments; no American administration, however 
friendly, could have ignored this rule in the shaping of its Far Eastern 
policy. But within the limits permissible there were frequent exchanges 
of view between London and Washington. In practice, British and 
American Far Eastern policies, although unco-ordinated, followed parallel 
lines. 

During my time in Japan I had as my American colleague Mr. 
Joseph C. Grew, who had been in Japan since 1932. Throughout the 
years preceding the outbreak of war with Japan we remained in the 
closest personal and official touch—a relationship which I hope may have 
contributed in some measure to maintain that “parallelism” in British 
and American policy of which I have spoken. I should like here to pay 
a tribute to Mr. Grew’s steady co-operation in all such matters, despite 
the many efforts that were made—sometimes in unexpected quarters— 
to sow discord in Anglo-American relations. He never wavered in his 
conviction that the British Commonwealth would ultimately emerge 
victorious from its struggle with Germany. 

I should also like to pay a tribute to the close co-operation and 
invaluable assistance which I always received in Tokyo from the naval 
staff of the American Embassy. In good times and bad, serenely indif- 
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ferent to the waves of isolationism which passed periodically over the 
United States, Captain (now Admiral) Harold M. Bemis and his successor 
Commander (now Captain) Henri H. Smith-Hutton, remained staunch 
believers in the allied cause. 

For a time the United States Government, like the British Government, 
contented themselves with a long series of protests, while the Japanese 
forces in China piled one affront upon another in their treatment of 
foreign interests. Late in the summer of 1939, however, the United 
States Government decided that more drastic action was called for and 
they denounced the American-Japanese Treaty of Friendship and Com- 
merce, thus freeing their hands for the later imposition of economic 
retaliatory measures against Japan. The period of notice of termination 
under the Treaty being six months, Japan was in effect given that time 
in which to modify her treatment of American rights and interests in the 
Far East or take the economic consequences. 

This sudden stroke came as a considerable shock to the Japanese 
nation. What was the use of a policy of blandishment towards the great 
American Republic if Japan’s verbal efforts were to be repaid like this ? 
It did not seem to dawn on the Japanese—or at all events not on the 
Japanese Press—that fair words, unsupported by deeds, would not alter 
the course of American policy. This is not surprising if it is remembered 
that the Japanese people as a whole had little conception of the arbitrary 
and indeed brutal treatment to which foreign interests in China had been 
subjected since July, 1937. To the nation as a whole the denunciation 
of the Treaty appeared merely unfair and provocative. To the business 
men and industrialists, with their better knowledge of events in China and 
their great stake in American-Japanese trade, the news came as a warning 
that a new agreement, based on a better treatment of American interests, 
must be negotiated at all costs. But to the Army and the “‘renovationists”’ 
generally, the new move appeared in a different light. These circles 
had for long resented Japanese economic dependence on the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers and had been preaching the doctrine of economic self- 
sufficiency. To them the American action was not a signal for recantation 
but rather a spur to greater activity in the establishment of Japanese 
economic hegemony throughout the Far East. 

At the outset it was the world of commerce which had its way. Frantic 
efforts were made by the Japanese Government to conclude a new treaty 
or at least a modus vivendi as a means of averting this dire threat to Japanese 
trade. But the United States Government were in no mood to content 
themselves with the repetition of the verbal assurances which had proved 
so worthless in the past. On its side the Japanese Army was in no mood 
to show by concrete acts that the era of depredation and confiscation in 
China had come to an end. So the six months passed and the two 
countries entered the rarefied and dangerous atmosphere of the treatyless 
period. It was to last for nearly two years—until Pearl Harbour. 

At first, when the Treaty expired, nothing untoward occurred. 
Business proceeded much as before. But the writing was on the wall. 
Japanese business interests in the United States and American interests 
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in Japan began to reduce their commitments to a minimum and to 
prepare for the catastrophe which seemed to be impending. 

American opinion had been particularly incensed by the continual 
bombing throughout free China of numerous religious missions marked 
with the American flag and it was typical of the attitude of the Japanese 
Army that, much to the chagrin of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 
Tokyo, these senseless bombings continued throughout the six months’ 
period for the negotiation of a new commercial treaty. According to 
figures published at the time the United States Government had addressed 
to the Japanese Government some 382 written representations, of which 
256 had not even been acknowledged, and the United States Government 
might well ask what inducement there could be for the renewal of official 
commercial relations with a country which treated its diplomatic repre- 
sentations so cavalierly. They rightly demanded concrete evidence of a 
change of heart before they would even consider the negotiation of a new 
treaty. A significant commentary on the whole situation was a report 
appearing in the Press of October, 1939, that 31 American warships had 
left San Diego for Pearl Harbour and would form part of a permanent 
reinforcement of the latter naval base. 

Relations continued on the same uneasy footing until the autumn 
of 1940. There were still many indications that the last thing the 
Japanese nation desired was to become involved in a war with the 
United States and that the Japanese Navy, on which the main brunt of 
fighting such a war would fall, was opposed to carrying matters with too 
high a hand. In Japanese eyes Great Britain still remained public 
enemy No. 1, the principal obstacle to the fulfilment of Japan’s ambitions 
and the target for most of its Press attacks. But Japan was now arming 
at a great pace. Only 25 per cent of the credits which the Japanese 
Army and Navy were obtaining for the prosecution of the war with 
China was actually being expended for that purpose. The other 75 per 
cent was being used for the creation of vast reserves of ammunition and 
war material for use in a larger undertaking. 

The precise dates at which the rulers of Japan decided that (a) they 
must be prepared to fight the United States and the British Empire 
jointly and (4) they were strong enough to doso, are matters for speculation. 
Judging from a variety of indications I should place the first date about 
January, 1940 (i.e., after the expiration of the American-Japanese Com- 
mercial Treaty), and the second date about October, 1940 (after the con- 
clusion of the Tripartite Pact). But to the Japanese nation as a whole 
the idea of such a dangerous war remained abhorrent and it was not 
until the summer of 1941 that people began to speak of a war with the 
United States as something that might after all have to be faced. 

In September, 1940, came the event which more than any other was 
to shape the future course of Japan’s relations with the United States— 
the conclusion of the Tripartite Pact between Japan, Germany and Italy. 
The story of the Pact is told in the following chapter, but it may be 
convenient to note here some of its repercussions in the United States. 
It completely miscarried in its primary political purpose, which was to 
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frighten the United States into the relinquishment of its policy of aid to 
Great Britain in the war in Europe and of its outspoken opposition to 
everything for which the Axis stood. Cajolery having failed, America 
was now, under the Matsuoka policy, to be threatened. The net effect 
was to add fuel to the flames; resentment against Japan’s action in serving 
notice on the United States to keep out of the European war spread 
throughout America; determination to lend aid and comfort to the 
British Empire grew proportionately. 

So far as the prosecution of the war against Germany was concerned, 
Matsuoka could not have done us a better turn. But by his Axis pact 
he had also done something which must necessarily and progressively 
prejudice all future efforts to settle American and Japanese controversies 
by peaceful means. It may confidently be assumed that the Japanese 
leaders, before entering the Tripartite Pact, had taken into account this 
possibility and had reached the conclusion that Japan was by then 
sufficiently strong to face war with the United States should the worst 
come to the worst. It does not however follow that they had already 
at that time decided to attack the United States. I do not believe that 
decision was taken until later. 

As will be seen in a later chapter, the United States took the lead in 
diplomatic discussion with Japan in the spring of 1941, thus greatly 
easing the burden on Britain while she was so hard put to it in her solitary 
struggle with Germany. These Washington discussions, on the outcome 
of which the question of peace or war came increasingly to depend, will 
be outlined in a later chapter. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Marsuoka’s YEAR 
(JuLy, 1940—JuLy, 1941) 


DURING THE MONTHS IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING THE FALL OF FRANCE THE 
keynote of Japanese extremist policy was indignation against the governing 
classes, who were accused of having completely misjudged the develop- 
ment of the world situation. Those leaders who had consistently 
favoured the Rome-Berlin Axis were held to have been impressively 
justified. The cry went up that the opportunity of a century for the 
advancement of Japan’s destinies must not be missed. The freeing of 
Japan from economic dependence on the British Empire and the United 
States was loudly demanded. 

With France out of the war and with Britain, virtually disarmed after 
Dunkirk, battling alone against the mighty Nazi war machine, the 
democratic system of government was already regarded as condemned 
at the bar of history on charges of inefficiency and betrayal of the national 
interest. There could no longer be any place in the Japanese polity 
for any such system of government. Liberalism and individualism now 
became terms of opprobrium. This effect of the French collapse on 
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the trend of Japanese internal policy is sometimes overlooked; but in 
point of fact the disasters of June, 1940, undoubtedly did more than 
anything else to fasten totalitarianism on the Japanese back. Hence- 
forth Japan was to succumb to a form of fascism adapted to suit the 
peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of Japanese political psychology. 

As leader of this national renovation movement the country again 
had recourse to Prince Konoye, that dilettante theorist who on earlier 
occasions had shown such skill in riding the storm. After lengthy con- 
fabulations the Prince formed, towards the end of July, a cabinet of pro- 
Axis leanings. Japan had been brought to a position broadly corres- 
ponding to that of Italy on the outbreak of the European war and the 
transition from ‘‘non-involvement’”’ to “non-belligerency” was quickly 
completed. As ever, the Army was reluctant to assume open and direct 
responsibility for the shaping of policy; but its influence in the new 
Cabinet was predominant—more so than at any time since my arrival 
in Japan. 

In internal politics the first task of the new government was to hasten 
Japan’s transition into a fully organized totalitarian state. Since the 
outbreak of hostilities with China, the main weakness in Japan’s internal 
structure had been the disinclination of the mass of the people to respond 
whole-heartedly to state control in the economic field. This in turn had 
been largely due to lack of popular support for the successive authoritarian 
governments which had held office since my arrival in Japan. The 
problem before the new Cabinet was how to induce trade, industry and 
the general public not only to conform to, but enthusiastically to support, 
the measures necessary to equip Japan for war on the largest scale. On 
the one hand stood that section of extremists whose slavish admiration 
of Nazi methods led them to advocate the introduction of the single- 
party system which, after the German manner, could bully, dragoon and 
regiment the population into subservience. Amongst the advocates of 
this course were to be found, rather surprisingly, many of the members 
of the former parliamentary parties—which had recently voted themselves 
out of existence in order to conform, as they said, to the spirit of the 
‘new structure movement.” For politicians the choice was now either 
total eclipse or continuation as members of a single party. Some even 
of the most respected parliamentary leaders chose the latter course. 

Ranged against the conception of a single party there stood not only 
the conservative and moderate elements but, what was more important, 
the forces of Japanese traditionalism. At all costs the prerogatives of 
the Emperor, as the theoretical repository of all political power, must be 
preserved. Furthermore the German conception of the concentration 
camp, with its corollary of death for every prominent opponent, made 
little appeal to the Japanese mind. Leaving out of account the Army 
and the Gendarmerie, the Japanese preference is usually for persuasion 
as opposed to coercion. Compromise plays almost as important a part 
in Japanese internal affairs as it does in our own. Where persuasion 
fails, recourse is had to more subtle methods than the swinging of the 
bludgeon and the crack of the whip; for the more highly placed there is, 
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for instance, the perennial threat of the assassin’s knife; for the less 
exalted there is the menace of a peering, ubiquitous, frightening police 
force. But such methods of open intimidation are only incidental to the 
normal process of compromise for the settlement of political differences 
and do not constitute the main instrument of government as was the 
case with Nazi Germany. 

With these things in mind Prince Konoye and his advisers founded 
a movement, with vast ramifications, known as an “‘Association for Assist- 
ance to the Throne.” The very name indicates that the primary purpose 
was the preservation of the Imperial prerogative, the theory being that 
the whole population should unite in assisting the Emperor to transform 
the country into a powerful ““Defence State.”’ The Association’s functions 
were declared to be twofold; firstly to make known the Government’s 
policies to the public and to secure popular co-operation in their execution; 
and secondly to transmit to the Government the wishes of the people 
and to advise the administration on questions of policy. These functions 
are such as would normally be fulfilled by the Diet; but, parliamentary 
institutions being by then discredited in Japan, something more “modern” 
had to be devised. As a sop to the House of Representatives, a “Diet 
Bureau”’ was to be included amongst the labyrinth of bureaux and 
sections into which the new association was subdivided. 

Theoretically all sections of Japanese opinion were to be represented 
in the association and every Japanese peasant or labourer who cared— 
and dared—to do so could express his opinion through the proper channels 
to its governing body. In practice however most of its key posts fell 
at the outset into the hands of the worst type of Japanese politician— 
the jingo demagogue who, through a ranting championship of the Axis 
and everything it stood for, had acquired a considerable body of support 
among the younger generation of Japanese. 

With a man of Prince Konoye’s astuteness, it is difficult to say how 
far this debasement of the political currency was the Prime Minister’s 
misfortune and how far it was his deliberate intention to clip the wings 
of his more dangerous opponents by including them in this particular 
section of Japan’s new structure. One ground of criticism at the time 
was that the Prime Minister became ex-officio President of an Association 
which, in theory, embraced the whole nation. In other words he was 
assuming a role of combined governmental and extra-governmental 
leadership, which was held by some to be a violation of the principles 
of the constitution. Thus the new* association did not have a particu- 
larly good start. But it is interesting to compare this typically Japanese 
effort to smooth the road to totalitarianism with the German and Italian 
methods of the concentration camp and the dose of castor oil. 

The second of the new Government’s main objectives was to press 
forward with the plan of extricating Japan from economic dependence 
on the sterling and dollar areas. The fact that, before the war with China, 


*Note. In May, 1945, this association, Japan’s nearest approach to fascism, was reported 
to have been dissolved—a sign that more moderate counsels were beginning to prevail. The 
synchronization with Hitler’s fall is noteworthy. 
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some 80 per cent of Japan’s foreign trade had been with the United States 
and the countries of the British Empire was a matter of deep concern 
to the Japanese extremists. The ever-present threat of the imposition 
by the democracies of economic sanctions as a means of arresting Japan’s 
aggressive advance must be removed at all costs. The plan was nothing 
more or less than the transfer of the bulk of Japan’s foreign trade from the 
sterling and dollar areas to those areas in Eastern Asia over which Japan 
had secured, or intended to secure, economic control. For this purpose 
the plan of a “‘Co-Prosperity Sphere of Greater East Asia” had been 
evolved and was from now on to be put actively into operation. The 
limits of this sphere were never defined, either officially or unofficially, 
with any precision. The original title, “East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere,” 
was generally held to comprise Japan, Manchuria and Northern China. 
The addition to the title about this time of the word “Greater” was 
generally held to denote the extension of the proposed sphere to include 
Indo-China, Siam and the Netherlands East Indies; but more ambitious 
spirits dreamed already of including Malaya, Burma and, ultimately, 
Australia and India. 

In the minds of many civilian leaders the primary purpose of this 
Co-Prosperity scheme was economic and defensive. They argued that, 
but for Japan’s involvement in the China war, she would by now have 
been able, through normal commercial and industrial processes, to secure 
economic predominance throughout the whole of Eastern Asia. Such 
a process of steady assimilation they would have much preferred to 
involvement in a second world war and they were therefore inclined to 
place the main emphasis on the need for the earliest possible conclusion 
of peace with China. The Japanese share one characteristic in common 
with the Germans, namely an ingrained belief in their racial superiority. 
Believing this, the more moderate of them argued that time was a sufficient 
ally in rendering Japanese leadership effective throughout Eastern Asia 
and the Southern Pacific. 

To the militarists however this doctrine of gradualness was anathema. 
To them the establishment of economic self-sufficiency was a matter of 
the utmost urgency in order that the Empire might be equipped to play 
its part in the world war. Nothing must be left undone to secure for 
Japan early control of those resources which she still lacked and of the 
whole trade of Eastern Asia. Ifthe measures necessary to achieve this end 
should involve Japan prematurely in war with the Western Democracies— 
well, tant pis. Prompt liberation from economic dependence on the 
Anglo-Saxon world—that was the extremist slogan. 

But the new Cabinet were not prepared to go either so far or so 
quickly as its most advanced supporters. The government plan was to 
secure, through a judicious admixture of negotiation and browbeating, 
a virtual monopoly for Japan of the primary products of Indo-China, 
Siam and the Netherlands East Indies. 

Incidentally the whole course of this agitation for Japanese self- 
sufficiency presents a good example of the futility of the threat of economic 
sanctions as a deterrent to aggression unless it is backed by overwhelming 
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military strength and the resolve to use that strength promptly and ruth- 
lessly should the need arise. In the absence of these factors, the threat 
in itself merely causes the potential aggressor to intensify the counter- 
measures necessary for securing economic self-sufficiency—and of course 
these in their turn increase still further the chances of war. Nothing is 
more futile or dangerous than hesitation or bluff in this matter of economic 
sanctions. 

We now come to the third of the new Government’s main objectives, 
the tightening of Japan’s ties with the Rome-Berlin Axis. We have seen 
how this project had again and again been defeated owing to the resistance, 
both active and passive, of the moderate elements. Now with the elimina- 
tion of France from the war, the pro-Germans in Japan were at length 
definitely in the ascendant. But not only the pro-Germans. There 
was also that powerful element amongst the nationalists which regarded 
the consummation of Hitler’s territorial ambitions with deep concern as 
constituting a potential barrier to their own far-flung schemes. In par- 
ticular these people argued that, with Germany in occupation of Holland, 
the lodging of a claim by a victorious Hitler to paramountcy in the 
Netherlands East Indies would only be a matter of time. Japan must at 
once stake out her claim to the eastern territories of the British, French 
and Dutch Empires. What better way could there be of doing this than 
by becoming the associate in evil of Europe’s leading predatory state. 
And of course this must be done while Britain was still on her feet and 
the British Empire still resisting. How, they urged, could Japan expect 
Hitler to divide the spoils with them unless she had been actively associated 
in the work of spoliation ? 

Put crudely these were the considerations which weighed now with 
the new Japanese Cabinet and its supporters. As the instrument of the 
new foreign policy Prince Konoye and the Army chose Mr. Yosuke 
Matsuoka. As a boy Matsuoka had gone to the United States where, 
in rather difficult circumstances, he had been befriended by an elderly 
woman of Scottish birth in whose house he had lodged and to whose 
memory he always paid affectionate tribute. Judging by the excellent 
qualities of this lady and her influence for good on the young Matsuoka, 
one cannot but feel how horrified she would have been had she lived to 
witness his handiwork as Foreign Minister. Educated at an American 
school and an Oregon University, he later entered the Japanese Foreign 
Service, where he remained some nineteen years, ending up as one of 
the Japanese Delegates at the Paris Peace Conference. Despite his 
restless activity—or perhaps because of it—he was somewhat of a misfit 
in the Foreign Service and not over popular with his colleagues. 

After leaving the Foreign Service, Mr. Matsuoka had been connected 
for several years with the South Manchurian Railway and it was during 
this time that he acquired his totalitarian tendencies. Later he entered 
political life and it was as a member of the Diet that he was chosen as 
Principal Delegate to the League of Nations to defend Japan’s seizure 
of Manchuria. After the adverse vote of the League on this issue, 
Mr. Matsuoka dramatically led his delegation out of the Assembly Hall 
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and, figuratively speaking, carried Japan with him out of the League of 
Nations. Thus Matsuoka’s brand of nationalism was not of the parish 
pump variety, so common in Japan. He knew enough of the world to 
have known better. The impulses which shaped his baleful later career 
were his own boundless ambition, his genuine disgust at the corrupt and 
inefficient working of parliamentary institutions in Japan and finally his 
experiments in totalitarianism in Manchuria while serving as President 
of the South Manchurian Railway. 


Such was the new Minister’s background. His chief outward 
characteristic was his extreme loquaciousness. I have never known 
anyone talk so much to say so little. Even at that most solemn of cere- 
monies, the funeral of a Japanese Imperial Prince, I could hear Matsuoka 
whispering to his next-door neighbour throughout the proceedings. But 
behind the smoke-screen of garrulousness was an acute mind and a stub- 
born and determined will. At the Gaimusho (Foreign Ministry) he was 
master in his own house to a greater extent than any of his predecessors 
in my time. This small, swarthy, bullet-headed man with the close- 
clipped moustache and the big tortoise-shell spectacles, the determined 
mien and the affable manner, was, I always felt, only accidentally in the 
militarist camp. He started his career as Foreign Minister with two 
main illusions. Firstly that Great Britain was beaten; secondly that the 
United States could be intimidated into remaining neutral in the Euro- 
pean war. 


Some of his old scores against former colleagues in the Foreign 
Service Matsuoka was now to pay off with interest when, in the combined 
role of Foreign Minister and Ali Baba, he ‘“‘liquidated”’ no less than forty 
Ambassadors, Ministers and senior members of the service. The grounds 
for these sweeping dismissals were the alleged inefficiency of the victims 
and their lack of sympathy with the new foreign policy on which Japan 
was now to embark. But it is noteworthy that several of Mr. Matsuoka’s 
particular bétes noires were included amongst the forty. 


In my first conversations with Mr. Matsuoka after his assumption of 
office, I spoke with a frankness which I felt was justified by our earlier 
acquaintanceship. I said I knew that he and the Cabinet were being 
pressed to throw in their lot with Germany, but that it would be the 
height of folly for Japan now to stake everything on a German victory. 
The peoples of the British Empire, backed by the powerful moral and 
economic support of the United States, were determined to see this thing 
through to a finish; if history taught one lesson conclusively it was that 
in the long run sustained sea power gained the victory over beleaguered 
land power. Japan must not be misled by Britain’s temporary loss of 
air superiority. This would be rectified and as our air strength grew 
and our anti-submarine measures progressed, so the influence of British 
sea power would be progressively restored and would ultimately prevail. 
Knowing the Germans as I did, I felt sure that history would repeat 
itself and that Hitler would in the end blunder into war with America. 
With these and other similar arguments I once again sought to deter 
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Japan from a course which, if persisted in, must one day bring her into 
implacable conflict with the great Western Democracies. 

This was by no means the first time that I had warned a Japanese 
Foreign Minister of the folly of any link-up with the Rome-Berlin Axis. 
Previously my words had fallen on more fertile soil. Now the reception 
was different. Mr. Matsuoka admitted that decisions of great importance 
were imminent and agreed that the Cabinet must be placed in a position 
to consider the matter from every angle. But I felt for the first time that 
I was speaking to a Minister whose mind had been made up on this issue 
before he assumed office. 

Whatever else may be said of Hitler’s diplomacy, it must be admitted 
that he never failed to strike while the iron was hot. Shortly after the 
formation of the new Japanese Cabinet, he dispatched to Tokyo in the 
greatest secrecy a high official of the Berlin Foreign Office, Herr Stahmer 
by name (later Ambassador in Tokyo). This emissary brought with him 
the text of a tripartite treaty under which Japan would become a full 
ally of Germany and Italy. It is not known precisely what modifications 
were made by the Japanese Cabinet in the German draft, but it is certain 
Hitler did not get all he wanted at that time. Mr. Matsuoka told me 
he had drafted the preamble and in view of its flamboyant and mystical 
style I think we may take his word for it! 

On 2gth September, 1940, an astonished Japan found herself definitely 
committed to the Axis connection. Despite the chorus of approval in 
the Press, widespread concern and even dissatisfaction was expressed 
behind closed doors. During those early days of the Pact columnists 
were taking the line that the alliance was merely a formality and that 
Japan would find ways and means of escaping involvement in the world 
war as a result of it. Indeed the document when published was found 
to contain several jokers, one of which appeared in Article 3, the main 
operative provision of the agreement. This stipulated that in the event 
of any Power not then involved in war making an attack on Germany 
or Italy or Japan, the other two parties would immediately give to the 
attacked party all the assistance in their power. Everything depended 
on the interpretation of the word ‘‘attack” and the Japanese Government 
had reserved to themselves the right of deciding upon their interpretation 
should their aid be invoked. 

The whole agreement was of course aimed fairly and squarely at the 
United States. In the event of that country suddenly declaring war or 
making an unprovoked attack on Germany’s military or naval forces, 
the obligation of Japan to go to Germany’s aid was clear enough. But 
German submarines were already sinking American shipping without 
warning and counter-measures by the United States for the defence of 
her shipping could hardly be regarded as “an attack” within the meaning 
ofthe treaty. Hostilities between Germany and the United States seemed 
at that time more likely to develop out of the gradual intensification of 
Germany’s ruthless and indiscriminate submarine war than from any 
other single cause. In that case the Japanese Government would have 
felt free, had they so desired, to deny that the casus federis had arisen. 
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This at least was how many Japanese were arguing when the treaty first 
saw the light of day and at that time Mr. Matsuoka did nothing to dis- 
courage these suppositions. Only after his return from Berlin in the 
spring of 1941 did he take up publicly a less equivocal attitude on the 
point. I have reason to believe that never, up to the actual attack at 
Pearl Harbour, did the German Government feel sure that Japan would 
implement Article 3 in the sense they desired. 

Amongst the Germans at this time there appears to have been two 
schools of thought on the subject of Japanese intervention in the war: 
all probably agreed that to bring Japan into the war as an ally would 
be too expensive a luxury if it were to entail bringing the United States 
in on the other side; but while the majority were opposed to taking the 
risk, a strong minority considered isolationist opinion in the United States 
to be so strong that nothing but direct attack would bring America into 
the war. This minority view was shared by a strong section of extremist 
opinion in Japan which believed that the moment was now ripe for 
“liquidating” the British Empire in its darkest hour. Fortunately Mr. 
Matsuoka did not share the view of those who clamoured for immediate 
war against Britain, not so much because he believed at that time in the 
probability of American counter-intervention but because he considered 
a further consolidation of Japan’s military and diplomatic position to be 
necessary before the die was cast. So the majority German view fitted 
in admirably with Mr. Matsuoka’s and is reflected in the terms of 
the Pact. 

Prince Konoye’s opinion of the agreement may perhaps be gauged 
from a well-substantiated story which was current at the time. The 
signatories of the Pact had gathered at the Prime Minister’s official 
residence to celebrate the occasion; champagne corks popped; jubilation 
was the order of the day. To everyone’s concern, however, the Prince 
was seen to melt into tears and the party, from all accounts, was a distinct 
frost. This phenomenon was variously interpreted. The pro-Germans 
saw in these tears the very comprehensible emotion of a statesman who 
had at length succeeded in leading his country into the anti-capitalistic 
fold—what we should impolitely term the camp of the predatory 
Powers. But there were persistent voices which suggested quite a different 
explanation; had not the Prime Minister always opposed the notion of 
war with the West and might not this Pact bring Japan quite a few steps 
nearer to that calamity ? My own view is that Prince Konoye had only 
agreed to its signature with considerable misgiving and in order to save 
the country from a worse fate—that of immediate participation in the 
war for which so many extremists were clamouring. For the “Melan- 
choly Prince,” this Pact was probably a zs aller. 

The political purpose of the agreement being to deter the United 
States, by the threat of war with Japan, from coming to the armed 
assistance of Britain, Japan’s role in the Axis was to act as a neutralizing 
agency while Germany and Italy finished off Britain. In return Japan 
expected to become heir to all British and Dutch possessions in the Far 
East. However doubtful the wisdom of this agreement in the eyes of 
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large sections of the population, to the Japanese Army and the extremists 
generally it meant the fruition of years of sustained effort. 

Whatever might be the line of the politicians in regard to the imple- 
mentation of Article 3, the Army and Navy, for their part, intended to 
implement at once those provisions of the agreement which established 
mixed Technical Commissions to sit permanently in the three capitals. 
Here was the opportunity for those German-Japanese staff talks which 
the Japanese General Staff had long desired but which could hitherto 
only be carried on in a hole-and-corner manner. Better still, here was 
the chance to pick the brains of the German General Staff and to secure 
that up-to-date technical advice and modern equipment which the 
Japanese forces so badly needed. Japanese naval and military missions 
were promptly dispatched to Berlin and Rome where they remained 
for several months. It is interesting to note that the Military Mission 
to Berlin was headed by Lt. General Tomoyuki Yamashita, who after- 
wards commanded Japan’s forces in the campaign against the Malay 
Peninsula and Singapore. Doubtless the technical instruction and 
assistance he received in Berlin stood him in good stead when, fifteen 
months later, Japan delivered her treacherous attack. 

The German Government reciprocated by sending experts in aircraft 
construction and test pilots in large numbers to assist in the expansion 
of the Japanese aircraft industry. Another by-product of the agreement 
was the establishment in Japan of an important German Gestapo and 
espionage organization. These Gestapo agents undoubtedly found the 
officers of the Japanese Gendarmerie apt and enthusiastic pupils in all 
the latest Nazi arts of political repression, police intimidation and mass 
terrorism. 

All this was an interesting illustration of the fact that in Japan the 
politician proposes but the Army disposes. Willy-nilly Japan was now 
being firmly clamped into the Axis trap. 

One compensation for the ills we suffered under the Matsuoka regime 
was the establishment at this time of an Australian Legation in Tokyo. 
Australia was so closely and vitally concerned with the march of events 
in Japan that direct diplomatic representation had for some time seemed 
desirable. As their first Minister in Japan the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment appointed the Right Hon. Sir John Latham, G.C.M.G., Chief 
Justice of Australia, who had headed the successful Latham mission to 
Japan a few years earlier. 

Some months before the Minister took up his post, Mr. Keith Officer, 
Counsellor of the Legation, arrived as Chargé d’Affaires. We had known 
Mr. Officer in London and were delighted to welcome him to Tokyo 
and to give him all the help we could. With characteristic energy and 
efficiency he embarked on the task of finding a suitable Legation House 
and Chancery and, generally, of preparing the way for the Minister. 

Sir John Latham arrived in December, 1940, and, like Mr. Officer 
when he first arrived, stayed with us at the Embassy until he found a 
suitable Legation House. This impressed the Japanese. It demon- 
strated the complete solidarity of Britain and Australia in face of the 
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common peril and gave the lie to the many Japanese innuendoes that 
this new step by Australia implied the existence of divided inter-imperial 
counsels. 

From the first moment Sir John and I worked in the closest and most 
friendly collaboration and the same may be said of our two staffs. For 
some years now I had had the sensation of living on the top of a smoulder- 
ing volcano and I now warmly welcomed Sir John to a place beside me 
on the crater’s brink! But Sir John’s’ mission was not in any sense 
confined to the contemplation of Japan’s subterranean fires. He threw 
himself actively into the work of bringing home to the Japanese Govern- 
ment Australia’s views in regard to the danger and folly of Japan’s 
present course. In the Herculean task of shaking Mr. Matsuoka’s com- 
placency and diverting Japan, even at the eleventh hour, from pursuing 
that course to its logical conclusion, I found Sir John a most valuable 
ally. 

One serious sequel to the July shift in the political equilibrium had 
been the utterly unjustifiable arrest of fifteen British residents in Japan. 
The arrests had been effected during the short interval in July between 
the fall of the Yonai Cabinet and the final constitution of the second 
Konoye Cabinet. That the arrests had been sanctioned by the Yonai 
Cabinet on the very eve of its fall is in the highest degree improbable 
and responsibility may safely be attributed to the independent action 
of the Gendarmerie, backed up by a pro-German clique in the Ministry 
of War. There was some evidence to show that the whole affair had 
been engineered by these anti-British elements to counteract the improve- 
ment in feeling towards Britain which they anticipated from the temporary 
closing of the Burma Road. But whatever the motives of the extremists, 
the subsequent course of the affair demonstrated conclusively that the 
publicly announced charge of espionage had been made without any 
vestige of evidence worthy of the name. 

I had just arrived at Chuzenji when the news reached me and returned 
forthwith to Tokyo. A diplomatic protest does not ordinarily lie against 
a foreign Government while an affair is sub judice unless there is evidence 
of a miscarriage or denial of justice. But in the present case the judicial 
aspect was so thickly overlaid by the political that I felt justified in 
protesting at once in the strongest terms to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, following this up by an interview with Mr. Matsuoka immediately 
he assumed office. To give the new Foreign Minister his due, I may say 
he made no effort from the start to conceal his disapproval of the whole 
affair. Like myself, he knew many of these British subjects personally 
and appreciated the hollowness of these charges against men of such 
high standing, many of whom had given long proof of their friendly 
feelings towards the land in which they lived. Moreover Mr. Matsuoka 
had a great idea or the dignity of his own country and, working on this 
sentiment, I was able to show how utterly unworthy of a country of Japan’s 
standing was such petty persecution. 

Through intensive propaganda in the Press and the most shameless 
official misstatements, emanating from ti.> War Office, the general 
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public was led to believe that all these respectable citizens had been 
guilty of spying and had been plotting the downfall of Japan. It proved 
possible however to secure the release of most of these men after a few 
days’ detention on payment of small fines exacted on trumped-up technical 
charges. Others remained in custody for months and subsequently had 
to stand their trial on charges of espionage and the dissemination of false 
information. In the few cases in which sentences were pronounced, the 
terms of imprisonment were suspended, so that the accused were able 
to leave the country on the termination of the trial. I maintained a 
steady pressure on the Japanese Government until the last of these men 
had been released. Another useful influence in securing release was the 
decision of the British Government to detain under the Defence Regula- 
tions a number of Japanese residents in England. The Japanese authori- 
ties were thus able to observe how such things worked in reverse! 

A very tragic event was the death of Mr. Melville Cox, Reuter’s 
correspondent in Tokyo, who was one of those arrested. This occurred 
while he was undergoing the rigours of an examination at the Gendarmerie 
Headquarters. According to the official Japanese version, Mr. Cox 
suddenly leapt from a window and died shortly afterwards from the effects 
of the fall. cilities were given to His Majesty’s Consul and representa- 
tives of H.M. Embassy to make careful inquiries on the spot, but neither 
this inquiry nor the evidence of a neutral medical officer who was called 
in substantiated the very strong suspicion which existed of foul play. 
Even so the incident surely provides most damning evidence of the 
cruelty to which the Japanese Gendarmerie have recourse in their 
examination of detained persons. Mr. Cox, who was highly thought of 
in his profession, was a man of phlegmatic disposition who knew himself 
to be innocent and who would only have been driven to such an act of 
desperation as the Japanese allege if he had reached the extreme limit 
of his endurance. Fearing for the safety of his widow at the hands of 
the Gendarmerie, we kept Mrs. Cox with us at the Embassy until her 
ship sailed some weeks later for Canada. 

Mr. Cox had been well known personally to Mr. Matsuoka and the 
horror expressed by the latter at the manner of his death was proved 
some months later to be genuine when he telephoned to me saying that 
the Japanese Government had decided to make a substantial ex-gratia 
grant to Mrs. Cox. The whole episode of these arrests showed the lengths 
to which the anti-British elements in the Army and the Gendarmerie were 
prepared to go in the hope of provoking war with Great Britain. It 
naturally intensified the strong animosity with which Japan and the 
Japanese were already viewed throughout Great Britain. 

As was to be expected, this further deterioration in Anglo-Japanese 
relations had its repercussions on the treatment of British interests in 
China. For years the numbers of our claims and grievances had been 
steadily mounting and had formed the subject of an almost continuous 
series of protests and notes. In some of my conversations at the Gaimusho 
I had spoken with much fra~.kness of the discreditable character of these 
incidents and their ill eff ct on the reputation of the Japanese Army, 
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which in an earlier day had prided itself on a fairer and more humane 
code of ethics. As I pointed out, it was folly for Japan quite needlessly 
to lay up against herself a mounting weight of resentment and exaspera- 
tion in my own country and indeed throughout the non-fascist world. 
The emphatic character of these protests finally stirred the Army to 
action—but not quite in the desired direction. A Japanese newspaper 
called the Kokumin, which was known to have close relations with the 
War Office, began a series of personal attacks upon me which would 
have been amusing had they not constituted so flagrant a breach of 
diplomatic etiquette. The articles deplored the fact that, despite my 
long residence in Japan, I had not yet understood the true nature of the 
situation in Eastern Asia. I was apparently incapable of realizing that 
“‘hostilities on a large scale’? were in progress in China in the course of 
which foreign interests were bound to suffer. I was in fact so palpably 
misinformed and so grossly out of sympathy with Japan’s diplomatic 
aspirations that it was high time a change of Ambassador was made. 
At first I paid little heed to these lucubrations, but in view of the news- 
paper’s official connections I later made representations to the Foreign 
Minister. Then the attacks ceased. 

On the new Foreign Minister I now opened my offensive about our 
grievances in China, with the same vigour as upon his predecessors, but 
with less hope of a satisfactory result. Somewhat to my surprise Mr. 
Matsuoka showed considerable interest in the matter, hoping perhaps to 
turn away some of our wrath at the conclusion of his pact with the Rome- 
Berlin Axis. I was again able to touch him on a sensitive spot because 
he could not but recognize that the pettiness of many of these proceedings 
and the failure to settle some of the more patently just of our claims were 
derogatory to Japan’s reputation as a Great Power. A few of our griev- 
ances were now settled out of hand. Others, which Mr. Matsuoka 
personally desired to see settled, got bogged down in the mass of inertia 
and ill will prevailing in the government departments responsible for 
these matters. On one or two occasions the Minister in my presence 
rebuked with some vigour the head of the Foreign Office department 
concerned on account of these exasperating delays. But he himself soon 
became so immersed in other matters, which were both more interesting 
in themselves and nearer to his heart, that the initial drive with which 
he had set about the cleaning of our diplomatic Augean stables showed 
signs of slackening. 

During the first three months of 1941 Mr. Matsuoka was presenting 
himself before the public in two conflicting roles; on the one hand he 
was making a series of tactless and bellicose public statements designed 
to emphasize the danger of the United States ignoring the warnings 
implicit in his Tripartite Pact; on the other hand he was playing the part 
of the mediator sent by Heaven to establish peace upon earth. In the 
first role he merely succeeded in bringing the level of American-Japanese 
relations to an “all-time low,” earning much criticism in his own country 
for his pains. 

In the part of mediator in S.E. Asia he was more successful, but only 
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because the veiled threat of force lay behind his decisions. With the 
collapse of France, French Indo-China had been thrown on its own 
resources and its neighbour Siam proceeded to pay off a few old scores. 
The Siamese demand for frontier rectifications led quickly to frontier 
clashes. It was at this point that Matsuoka stepped forward as the peace- 
loving mediator, horrified at the very thought that a dispute in Eastern 
Asia could be subjected to the arbitrament of force. In the ensuing 
mediatory proceedings, the dice were loaded in favour of Siam from the 
start; Japan knew she could do what she liked with a Vichy-governed 
Indo-China, whereas Siam was a more doubtful proposition. To the 
Siamese a gift of territory from Japan at someone else’s expense appeared _ 
very gratifying. Indo-China paid up with the best grace she could 
muster; what else could she do once Vichy had opened the northern part 
of the country to Japanese occupation ? 

After the announcement of the award Mr. Matsuoka pointed out to 
me triumphantly that my apparent apprehension lest Japan should exact 
a price for her exertions had been proved to be groundless. I replied 
that in the most expensive shops the price was seldom marked in plain 
figures. As it later turned out, the price which the two parties had had 
to pay was the acceptance of a Japanese guarantee of the frontier settle- 
ment, thus affording the Japanese almost limitless opportunities for 
interference in their affairs. 

Mr. Matsuoka’s mediatory excursions not unnaturally aroused criticism 
and misgiving in Great Britain, where they were regarded as merely 
paving the way for the more forthright methods of the army. Stung by 
these aspersions on his singleness of purpose, Mr. Matsuoka dispatched 
a message to Mr. Eden, through the Japanese Ambassador in London, 
replying in friendly terms to these Press criticisms and observing that 
Japan, in her concern for the restoration of peace, would not confine her 
mediatory action to Eastern Asia but would be fully prepared to “act as 
a mediator . . . anywhere in the world.” This strange message was 
not unnaturally interpreted in London as implying that Germany had 
put up her new ally to launch a peace offensive under the guise of media- 
tion. Unfortunately for Mr. Matsuoka, the Foreign Ministry’s official 
spokesman, Mr. Ishii, now “blew the gaff” by allowing a calculated 
indiscretion about the mediation offer to leak out. Then the fat was in 
the fire. The Germans were furious that Mr. Matsuoka should have 
made such an offer without consulting them. The pro-Germans amongst 
the Japanese were even more enraged. Mr. Matsuoka hastily denied 
that any offer of mediation had been made, adding that interested parties 
had wilfully distorted a friendly message designed to emphasize Mr. 
Matsuoka’s personal devotion to the cause of mediation, etc. Shortly 
afterwards he was obliged to issue the text of his message to Mr. Eden, 
leaving it to a somewhat puzzled world to decide whether or not the 
Japanese Government had in fact offered mediation to end the war in 
Europe. I should have liked to have been present at the interview 
between Mr. Matsuoka and Mr. Ishii, neither of them noted, when 
roused, for temperateness of expression! 
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As the year 1940 drew to its close the project with which Mr. 
Matsuoka’s mind was mainly preoccupied was that of a personal visit to 
Moscow, Berlin and Rome. He told me the idea had originated with 
a suggestion made on the telephone by Herr von Ribbentrop at the time 
of the signing of the Tripartite Pact; but it is doubtful whether that arch- 
schemer had bargained for the visit to Moscow which Mr. Matsuoka 
intended to graft on to the original Ribbentrop plan. While publicly 
the whole emphasis was laid on the Berlin and Rome visits, I feel sure 
that in Mr. Matsuoka’s mind the really important thing was the oppor- 
tunity which they would provide for personal discussion en route with the 
Soviet leaders. The Japanese Government were by now prepared to 
take the risk of war with the British Empire and the United States— 
though they did not yet court it; but they had no intention of becoming 
simultaneously involved with the U.S.S.R. Germany already had a 
Non-Aggression Pact with the U.S.S.R. which would have given Hitler 
the pretext to refuse to come to Japan’s aid in the event of an attack on 
Japan by Russia. Unfortunately for the Japanese, they had not yet 
grasped the fact that the conclusion by Hitler of a non-aggression pact 
was no matter for reassurance but rather a danger-signal. When 
Matsuoka was putting the finishing touches to his plans for his tour in 
March, 1941, he had little conception that Hitler was already planning 
the treacherous assault which he was to launch three months later against 
the U.S.S.R. But Matsuoka was determined, if he could, to place 
Japan’s treaty relations with Russia on at least as good a footing as were 
Germany’s with that country. 


His first visit to Moscow on his way to Berlin seems to have been 
singularly barren of results. The Kremlin was friendly; listened end- 
lessly to Mr. Matsuoka; but displayed little inclination to talk business. 
Then came the Berlin visit during which everything possible was done 
to impress the visitor and his staff with Germany’s military might and 
with the inevitability of Teutonic victory. Fanfares, marching troops, 
rumbling tanks, processions, cheering crowds—everything was organized 
with German thoroughness to produce the desired effect; and Mr. 
Matsuoka duly returned to Japan more convinced than ever of the 
certainty of a German victory. The visit to Rome appears to have been 
somewhat of an anticlimax, particularly as it happened to coincide with 
news of the battle of Matapan. 


Then came the crux of the whole tour—the visit to Moscow on the 
return journey. Would the Kremlin be more businesslike this time or 
would it again only be a matter of friendly junketing? According to 
Mr. Matsuoka’s public statement on his return, it was only in the last 
few hours of his sojourn in the Muscovite capital that he was suddenly 
presented with the draft of a Soviet-Japanese Treaty under which each 
party was to remain neutral in the event of the other party becoming 
engaged in war with a third power. The period of validity of the treaty 
was to be five years—i.e., up to April, 1946. Since this was precisely 
what Mr. Matsuoka wanted, the bargain was struck within a few hours, 
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after which the Soviet leaders took affectionate leave of their Japanese 
guests at the railway station. 

On his return to his country at the end of April, Mr. Matsuoka entered 
whole-heartedly into the role of conquering hero. He was generally 
acclaimed as such by Press and populace. But he was already arousing 
powerful animosities and jealousies which his tactless public utterances 
did nothing to mitigate. Outwardly his position appeared strong but 
behind the scenes many were already working for his fall. Amongst 
those who were to be the perhaps unconscious instruments of his fall was 
no less a person than the German Fihrer, who was already maturing 
his plans for his attack on Soviet Russia two months later. 

The Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact was an interesting example of 
the art of diplomatic reinsurance. Doubtless the Soviet Government, 
unlike the Japanese Government, already suspected that Hitler was 
preparing an attack on Russia. Covert threats designed to hasten Soviet 
deliveries of raw material to Germany had been the order of the day in 
Berlin for some time. On their side the Japanese knew that the Tripartite 
Pact had greatly increased the chances of their country’s involvement in 
the European war. Each had an equally compelling motive for insuring 
itself by treaty against the risk of a war on two fronts. At the outset 
the Japanese appeared to have got the better of the bargain because to 
the world at large the risk of Japanese involvement in a war in the 
Pacific appeared greater than the risk of Russian involvement with 
Germany. But as things turned out Russia was to be the first to “cash 
in” on the new Neutrality Pact. 

About this time Pleasant had an interesting conversation when sitting 
next to the Foreign Minister at a dinner party. Mr. Matsuoka having 
given her an opening by one of his frank remarks on policy, Pleasant 
expressed surprise that he should have handed over his country, whose 
prestige had been kept at a high level by his forebears, to the association 
of professional warmongers and aggressors; could he now face his ancestors 
with a clear conscience? To this Mr. Matsuoka replied that that was 
just the point; he felt it to be his duty, now that he had been given the 
power, to save the world from destruction. Elaborating this remark he 
said that Japan was not going to fight; but by keeping America out of 
the war she would save the world. Hitler, the master-brain of the world, 
would never be beaten without bringing the world down in ruins about 
him. If America kept out, Germany would not lose the war. But 
should America come in on England’s side, Germany might be defeated. 
Facing defeat, Hitler would use his ghastlysecret weapon which would burn 
and destroy every living being in Europe; retaliation would only serve 
to spread the general disaster. Hitler himself had told him of this 
weapon and by his Tripartite Pact he was hoping to prevent this evil 
thing. Pleasant replied that we had already heard much of Hitler’s 
secret weapons but that we had our own remedies for them, which would, 
she believed, be more effective than his Tripartite Pact. 

June 22nd, when it dawned, was a disastrous day for the Japanese 
Cabinet and for Mr. Matsuoka in particular. The unheralded, unpro- 
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voked German attack on the U.S.S.R., coming so soon after Japan’s 
Foreign Minister had been closeted in the most intimate talks with the 
German leaders, came as a bolt from the blue to Japan. The country 
had in fact hardly recovered from the shock of the German-Soviet Non- 
Aggression Pact of August, 1939. Ever since, it had been painfully 
accommodating itself to Hitler’s ‘new order’’ of Axis friendship with the 
Soviet. What kind of an ally was this which could indulge in such 
changes of policy without even the semblance of consultation with the 
Japanese Government ? 

With the German armies pouring across the Russian frontiers, the 
Japanese protagonists of expansion towards the North began once more 
to make their voices heard. In their view Japan had been prevented by 
Mr. Matsuoka’s Pact with Russia from taking advantage of the long 
awaited opportunity to wrest the Maritime Provinces and the coveted 
Vladivostok from her northern neighbour. With the ink scarcely dry 
on the new Neutrality Pact, even the most hardened cynic could not 
openly advocate an attack on Russia from the East while she was fighting 
for her life in the West. In Japan as elsewhere Russia’s chances of with- 
' standing the terrific German assault were rated as low. The resultant 
feeling of frustration and disillusionment bode ill for the fate of the 
Japanese Cabinet. 
~ For the moment however the Government had other fish to fry. 
They were contemplating no less a step than the conclusion with the 
weak-kneed Vichy Government of an agreement permitting Japanese 
troops to enter southern Indo-China and occupy naval and air bases of 
the greatest strategic value to Japan. This, as they knew, might well 
lead to war with Britain and the United States. Being thus about to 
enter on the most difficult stretch of their path of southern expansion, 
they had neither the time nor the inclination to harmonize their policy 
towards the Soviet Union with the new policy of their German ally. 
For the advocates of southern expansion the fundamental maxim was 
that during a Japanese war with the United States and the British 
Empire, Russia must at all costs bekeptneutral. Anti-Soviet expressions 
of opinion were firmly discouraged and in the opening stages of the 
German-Soviet war the Japanese Press adopted an attitude not over 
friendly to its German ally. Japanese comment on the Russo-German 
war remained within the bounds of a cautious neutrality. 

It is my belief that, had Hitler’s attack on Russia been delivered three 
months earlier, no Neutrality Pact would have been concluded with the 
U.S.S.R. and Japanese troops would not have marched into Southern 
Indo-China in July, 1941. Instead Japan’s first thrust would have been 
against the U.S.S.R. But by the end of June Japan was too deeply 
committed to plans for a further southward move to permit of any 
reversion to the earlier policy of prior northward expansion. 

When Mr. Matsuoka attempted about this time to make play with 
stories of British preparations in Malaya to invade Siam or Indo-China, 
I pointed out that it was not Singapore that had suddenly moved up to 
threaten Tokyo; what had happened was that Japanese troops had 
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penetrated nearly three thousand miles southward from Tokyo until now 
they threatened to enter the zone in Southern Indo-China where they 
would be right up against our main line of defence. To talk of British 
offensive preparations was in the circumstances laughable. I warned 
both him and his successor frankly that the occupation of southern Indo-. 
China must so upset the strategic equilibrium as to make the outbreak 
of hostilities between forces so closely aligned only a matter of time. 
That this view was shared privately both by Mr. Matsuoka and by the 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Ohashi, is not improbable. The 
theory finds some support in a report current at the time that a difference 
with the Army on the South Indo-China question was a contributory 
cause of their retirement. At a later date I received reliable confirmation 
of the accuracy of this report. 

But, whether true or not, divergencies on policy were not the only 
cause of Mr. Matsuoka’s fall. As shown earlier, the popularity of the 
Foreign Minister had for some time been waning. It was reported that 
he had been asked to resign, but had firmly refused. Thereupon Prince 
Konoye cut the Gordian knot by the simple process of himself resigning 
and then reconstituting his Cabinet with a new Foreign Minister. A 
few days later Mr. Matsuoka left the capital, an ill man, and retired into 
relative political obscurity. In one short year his policies had enmeshed 
Japan so inextricably in the Axis net that, despite his vaunted 
preference for more peaceful methods, the danger of Japan’s ultimate 
involvement in war with the Western Democracies had immeasurably 
increased. 


CHAPTER XIX 


TuirD Konoye CABINET 
(Juty—OcToBER, 1941) 


WHEN ON 22ND JULY PRINCE KONOYE FORMED HIS THIRD CABINET HE CHOSE 
as Foreign Minister Admiral Teijiro Toyoda, who sacrificed a promising 
naval career to take over this ticklish civilian post. I had first met Admiral 
Toyoda as long ago as 1930 when, as a naval expert at the London 
Naval Conference, he had proved to be one of the pleasantest but also 
one of the most nationalistic and uncompromising members of the 
Delegation. He was the one Japanese naval representative whose career 
was not blighted by his mere association with that conference, which was 
regarded by the Japanese extremists in the Navy and elsewhere as a 
diplomatic defeat of the first magnitude. But Toyoda received one 
important naval appointment after another and it was with some surprise 
that I saw him retire from the active list, even to assume the exalted 
position of Foreign Minister. A quiet, reserved man, he was possessed 
of ability and determination. But in his new post, ‘for which he had 
neither the training nor any special qualifications and which he assumed 
at sO grave a moment in his country’s fortunes, he would have needed 
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the gifts and forcefulness of a Prince Ito to steer his country away from 
the dangerous rapids towards which it was now heading. 

In choosing the Admiral, Prince Konoye had selected a man with 
whom he knew in advance he could work in close collaboration. During 
the Matsuoka interlude the ‘‘Melancholy Prince’? had remained in the 
wings, leaving all the limelight to his Foreign Minister. Now he moved 
to the centre of the stage, intending to play a more active personal part 
in the effort to avert war. That these two men were genuinely desirous 
of averting such a catastrophe I have little doubt. Their tragedy was 
they were no longer master in their own house but increasingly the servants 
of the Army. Whether willingly or unwillingly, Konoye had committed 
the cardinal error of sanctioning the deal with Vichy for the Japanese 
occupation of southern Indo-China—a step which, unless it could be 
retraced, must lead sooner or later to war. 

In Camranh Bay the Japanese Navy had now secured a first-class 
naval base only 750 miles from Singapore; simultaneously the Japanese 
airforces rapidly overran and re-equipped the many airfields available 
in this French colony. From Cambodia Point it was only 500 miles to 
Singapore and less than 250 miles to Kota Bharu, the rail-head and nearest 
point in the Federated Malay States. From its new vantage-point- in 
south Indo-China, the tentacles of the Japanese military octopus were 
feeling their way along the eastern and south-eastern frontiers of Siam. 
A move more replete with strategical menace it would be difficult to 
imagine. Prince Konoye and the leaders may have been opposed to 
war, but they had placed in the hands of their Army and Navy a weapon 
of aggression so powerful that only by a miracle could it be wrested from 
them again. 

Before the occupation both Sir John Latham, the Australian Minister, 
and I had warned the new Government in the most unequivocal 
terms of the dangers inherent in this latest advance and we had urged 
Admiral Toyoda to postpone at all costs the implementation of the 
iniquitous agreement with Vichy. Although I presume Admiral Toyoda, 
as a naval man, personally approved this taking of further naval gages, 
he did not seem very happy in his defence of the preceding Government’s 
decision to enter this powder magazine. His main thesis was that the 
Japanese Government had received such circumstantial reports of British 
military preparations in Malaya for the occupation of southern Indo- 
China that the Japanese Government had been obliged to act in self- 
defence—a diplomatic jest already rendered all too stale by Hitler and 
Ribbentrop! Emphasis was also laid on the amicable nature of the 
agreement with the Vichy Government who, it appeared, had been as 
apprehensive of British intentions in regard to Indo-China as were the 
Japanese themselves! I had of course no difficulty in showing how utterly 
baseless were these suspicions and how fantastic the suggestion os an 
impending British incursion into southern Indo-China. 

But the time for warning and protest had passed. Only by de 
could the Western Powers now hope tostem the tide of Japanese aggression. 
When at the end of July Japanese troops started to pour into southern 
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Indo-China, the Government of the United States, followed by the 
Governments of Great Britain and the Dominions, imposed measures 
amounting to the complete “freezing” of all Japanese assets in their 
territories. This in effect meant the stoppage of all trade and intercourse 
with Japan, since ships could not be expected to cross the Pacific if 
cargoes were lacking and would-be passengers immobilized. The 
economic barrier was quickly completed by the Japanese Government’s 
freezing of British and American assets throughout the Japanese Empire 
and Japanese-occupied territory. 

This action of the Western Powers was a warning, in the only terms 
which the Japanese militarists were capable of understanding, that any 
further encroachment would mean war. That the Japanese Government 
were surprised by it would be to put it mildly. Heedless of the most 
specific warnings from my American and Australian colleagues and 
myself they had, under Army tutelage, proceeded from one act of defiance 
to another. Now the limits of American and British patience had been 
reached. 

From this time onwards the measures necessary to place Japan on a 
full war footing were put into force with clock-like regularity. By the 
early days of July the Japanese Navy had been fully mobilized; later in 
the month there commenced a large-scale mobilization of the Army 
which was not completed until the middle of August. Stringent restric- 
tions were imposed on travel by foreigners, particularly by British and 
American nationals; telephone conversations in any foreign language 
were prohibited; police supervision of British and American residents, 
strict at the best of times, became close in the extreme. Every effort 
was made to hide from inquisitive eyes the successive stages of Japan’s 
preparations for war; but it was soon clear to the least observant that the 
Japanese war machine was gathering momentum with every day that 
passed. At what precise objective Japan would first strike—whether at 
Siam, the Netherlands East Indies or Malaya—it was still difficult to 
forecast; but that another southward move was impending there could be 
no doubt whatever and I so informed my government. 

Could anything still be done to check this gathering momentum ? 
The one slender hope of averting a collision lay in the successful outcome 
of the American-Japanese discussions which had been proceeding in 
Washington since the spring. To these some reference should now be 
made, though I do not propose to go into detail in speaking of delibera- 
tions with which the British Government were not directly associated. 
Documents relating to them have been issued in Washington and, without 
going beyond the scope of these official publications, one can say that the 
whole of this lengthy discussion of nine months represented a sustained 
and patient effort on the part of the United States Government to place 
the relations between the two countries on a better footing and to wean 
Japan, even at the eleventh hour, from her policy of aggression and 
territorial aggrandizement. 

At the outset every effort had been made by the United States Govern- 
ment to reach agreement on those basic principles in international relations 
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which distinguish the rule of law from the rule of the jungle; recognition 
of the territorial integrity and sovereignty of all nations, abstention from 
interference in the internal affairs of other countries, etc. The Japanese 
Government repeatedly offered qualified assurances of peaceful intentions 
but, in the words of President Roosevelt’s message to Congress of 15th 
December 1941, “it became clear, as each was explored, that Japan did 
not intend to modify in any way her greedy designs upon the whole 
Pacific world. Although she continually maintained that she was 
promoting only the peace and greater prosperity of Eastern Asia, she 
continued her brutal assault upon the Chinese people.” 

The passage I have quoted epitomizes the fundamental divergence of 
view between the parties to these discussions. The United States Govern- 
ment desired not only to lay down principles but to ensure their applica- 
tion without undue delay to the situation in East Asia. Japan on the 
other hand, while prolific in assurances in general terms, did not pause 
for a moment in her southward march and her ill-treatment of foreign 
nationals and interests. On the contrary, while the discussions were in 
full swing, the Japanese Government actually extended the scope of 
Japan’s military domination by the occupation of Southern Indo-China. 
This act of defiance led to the suspension of the conversations in July, 1941. 

This was the position of the Washington conversations when Prince 
Konoye formed his third Cabinet. He rightly regarded these discussions 
as the only remaining barrier against the flood-tide of naval and military 
preparations for war. At his urgent and insistent request the discussions 
in Washington were resumed and early in August Prince Konoye made 
his proposal for a personal meeting between President Roosevelt and him- 
self in order that a supreme effort might be made to reach a settlement. 
From information reaching me at the time it appeared that, in seeking 
to continue the discussions at the highest level, he had hoped to escape 
some of the hampering effects of Japanese military interference, inevitable 
while the discussions were being conducted through the normal diplomatic 
channels. As stated in his message, Mr. Roosevelt would have been 
happy “‘to travel thousands of miles to meet with the Premier of Japan,” for 
the purpose of reaching a settlement. But the President felt it desirable, 
before so doing, to obtain some assurance that there could be an agree- 
ment on basic principles. Throughout August, September and October 
the United States Government tried hard, but without success, to elicit 
such an assurance from the Japanese Government. 

Meantime, owing to an unfortunate leak in Tokyo, the fact that 
Prince Konoye had offered to meet President Roosevelt became generally 
known in Japan. In military and extremist circles the news was received 
with much distaste, the more so because the United States Government 
had felt unable to accept the offer without first reaching some understand- 
ing on basic principles. Opinion began to run strongly against the Prince 
and his Minister for Foreign Affairs. They, with their more moderate 
supporters, were beginning to see with increasing clearness that the Army 
would never allow them to offer those guarantees of Japan’s future 
pacific intentions which alone could have been acceptable to the United 
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States Government. Prince Konoye had once publicly admitted his 
technical responsibility for the outbreak of the war with China in 1937— 
an acknowledgment which was at the time received with grim satisfaction 
by the Japanese Army, the real perpetrators of this crime. He now had 
no intention of being saddled with the responsibility for the even greater 
crime of a Japanese attack on the Western Powers. On the 18th of 
October, 1941, he tendered the resignation of his Cabinet, which was 
accepted by the Emperor. 

The torrent of Japanese nationalism was now swelling daily and its 
roar was all too audible to those on the spot. Much though I had found 
to criticize in Prince Konoye’s hesitations, improvisations and experi- 
mentations, I had set great store by his retention of office not only because 
I knew him to be personally opposed to war with the United States but 
also because of the influential anti-war forces which I knew to be behind 
him. I therefore learnt of his departure from the political scene with 
great concern. A further southward move which would bring the 
Japanese forces into direct collision with our own could now only be a 
matter of time—perhaps a very short time. But before telling of the 
new government which was finally to lead Japan into war, I will give 
some account of our personal experiences and of the situation on the 
Japanese home front during this time of extreme tension. 


CHAPTER XX 
Some EFFECTs OF THE GROWING POLITICAL TENSION 


THE MORE TENSE THE POLITICAL SITUATION THE MORE CAREFUL A 
diplomatist must be not to expose his actions to misrepresentation in the 
Press. At such times, I found that after the Kempei (the Gestapo) the 
ubiquitous Press reporters were the main source of worry. This view 
was shared by Cabinet Ministers. I remember on one occasion, when 
a certain Prime Minister wished to see me, it was suggested that, using 
my smaller car, I should go in by a side entrance, an ordinary number 
plate being substituted for the official Embassy one. Instructions were 
accordingly given to my chauffeur, who evidently decided to enter 
thoroughly into the spirit of the thing. When the time came for me to 
leave, my breath was taken away by his appearance. This usually 
immaculate chauffeur appeared like a complete and rather beggarly 
tough, with tattered coat, tweed cap and a battered pair of sand-shoes, 
When I asked for an explanation he said benignly that he had disguised 
himself in order not to give the show away! 

Time being short I had to swallow my astonishment and drove 
through the streets wondering how many more amazing things would 
happen to me in this land of the unexpected. My interview was interest- 
ing and I had forgotten the extraordinary apparition who was seated at 
the wheel of my car until, on leaving, I caught the expression of Japan’s 
smartest Prime Minister, who had come to the door with me. His 
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expression told me in an instant that the camouflage idea must have come 
from his cautious secretary. The Prime Minister gaped at my tramp of 
a chauffeur, but preserved a tactful silence. 

Notwithstanding the tenseness of the political situation and the per- 
sonal inconvenience suffered by all British and American nationals in 
Japan, it was of great interest to be able to observe at first hand the effects 
of this first experiment in applying full economic sanctions against a 
powerful aggressor State. Foreseeing that some such economic measures 
might be taken at any moment, I had arranged, with the ready help 
of our Foreign Office, that a large amount of Japanese currency should 
be kept in the Embassy safes as a reserve. Thus, despite the freezing of 
our banking accounts, the whole Embassy staff were still able to provide 
themselves with the necessities of life. We were also able to assist others 
who were less fortunately placed. A few weeks after the “freezing,” 
reciprocal measures were taken by the Governments concerned to enable 
their nationals to withdraw from their banking accounts certain small 
sums necessary for their subsistence. For all those British residents whose 
livelihood depended on trade and industry, the imposition of sanctions 
was an especially heavy blow. 

For some time the Embassy had issued repeated public warnings to 
British subjects to leave Japan unless their continued presence was essential 
either in the public interest or because they had no means of livelihood 
outside Japan. Many had heeded these warnings and had left Japan 
with such personal assets as they could take away with them; but a number 
of British nationals, more optimistically inclined than their fellows, had 
remained behind. Now, when the regular shipping lines had ceased to 
function, many who were not obliged to remain in Japan clamoured to 
be removed to places of safety. 

The British Government dealt with the matter by chartering a small 
vessel, the s.s. Anhui, to serve as an evacuation ship. During the heat 
of the summer, working against time and having to improvise evacuation 
arrangements in circumstances for which there was no precedent, the 
Embassy staff made the necessary preparations to enable the Anhui to 
sail in the middle of September. Her passenger accommodation and 
holds (converted to carry passengers) were filled to overflowing with men 
and women who were wise enough to go while the going was good, even 
though at the eleventh hour. The difficulty of getting them away at a 
moment when all assets were frozen, Japanese exit permits hard to come 
by and the police more than usually obstructive had to be experienced 
to be believed. Great credit is due to my staff who, already overworked 
by the political crisis, succeeded in getting the ship away on time, without 
a hitch and carrying on board everyone who up to the moment had 
expressed a desire to leave. Amongst the passengers was my Australian 
colleague who had been asked by his Government to return for consulta- 
tion. 

Those British subjects who remained, mostly at the call of duty, were 
destined to face, even before the outbreak of war, unpleasant restrictions 
on their personal liberty, their food supplies and generally on the amenities 
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of life. When war came many of them were to face detention and im- 
prisonment in the most nerve-racking conditions. Sometimes even 
torture. 

I had for some time been considering whether the moment had not 
come to propose to the British Government that all women and children 
in our Embassy and Consulates should be evacuated. Most of the wives 
of members of the United States Embassy had gone home, but the matter 
was simpler for the Americans who only had to cross the Pacific, whereas 
our ladies could only get home by a longer journey across seas infested 
by submarines. The dollar area being excluded for exchange reasons, 
there remained as possible refuges in the Pacific Australia and New 
Zealand. I did not feel that the element of personal risk involved for 
the ladies, even after the balloon went up, would justify compulsory 
evacuation to a refuge which, however hospitable, was not home for any 
one of them. Their positions were different from that of the private 
British resident in Japan in that they were protected by the normal 
diplomatic and consular immunities. I therefore decided to put the 
position clearly to the whole staff, explaining the inconvenience and 
perhaps discomfort which all would have to face if war came and leaving 
to each the decision whether to send their families home. Very few 
did so. In any case I had no intention of letting Pleasant leave as I 
felt I could not possibly carry on without her. 

In the long months of our subsequent internment we sometimes 
envied our colleague Mr. Grew, who had an almost exclusively male— 
and therefore simpler—problem to deal with in his beleagured compound! 

Despite the growing arrogance of the Japanese authorities, particularly 
the Gendarmerie, and the venomous Press attacks on Britain and America, 
the attitude of the general public towards foreigners remained, in general, 
calm and restrained. Considering the state of tension, there were 
remarkably few incidents in which British subjects were involved. Re- 
puted as we were to be public enemy No. 1, we derived some amusement 
from the fact that several Germans and Italians were involved in such 
anti-foreign incidents as did occur. 

One such incident is worth telling for the light it throws on the 
Japanese character. The wife of a member of the Italian Embassy, on 
her way to Tokyo by train, went to sleep with her foot projecting slightly 
into the central gangway of the carriage. A passing Japanese of ultra- 
nationalistic tendencies, seeing a foreign foot in his path, kicked it vigor- 
ously out of the way. The owner of the foot, evidently a lady of spirit, 
rose and gave the offending Japanese a resounding smack on the face. 
Pandemonium broke loose. For a woman to strike a man in Japan was 
almost unheard of in any case—but for a foreign woman to doso... ! 
The general feeling of her male fellow-passengers seemed to be that she 
must suffer some kind of condign punishment. But there were some 
Japanese who stood up for the lady and one intervened forcibly to prevent 
any further injury to beauty in distress. During the height of the hubbub 
the train stopped at a station, whereupon the two main Japanese anta- 
gonists descended to the platform to fight it out in true Samurai style, 
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though without the traditional swords and daggers. Somewhat the 
worse for wear, they were bundled back into the train as it started and, 
by the general acclaim of all save the Italian lady, the incident was 
declared to be closed. < 

In another incident the aggrieved party was the wife of a French 
official who was seated in a crowded cinema with her daughter beside 
her. The attendant arrived with two tough-looking Japanese and 
claimed the ladies’ seats. ‘They refused to budge, knowing that it was a 
practice amongst venal cinema attendants to turn foreigners out of their 
seats when the house was full. Thereupon the two fat men seated them- 
selves firmly on the ladies’ knees, only to be greeted with such vigorous 
pinches that they jumped to their feet yelling and demanding satisfaction. 
A policeman was called who marched the ladies out of the cinema. 
Realizing that she was in a tight corner, the elder lady announced, when 
interrogated in the lobby, that she was the wife of a member of the German 
Embassy and that the police and all concerned might anticipate the 
direst penalties when the facts became known. This had an immediate 
effect. The manager of the cinema apologized profusely and the 
policeman disappeared into thin mist. 

Unfortunately there were other incidents of a more serious character. 
The worst of these was the assault on a senior official of the French 
Embassy by a Kobe taxi-driver, infuriated by his failure to extract an 
extortionate fare. Using judo methods, the driver threw Monsieur X in 
such a way as to break his ankle. So violent was the assault that the 
bone was completely shattered. He was then taken by the taxi-driver 
to a police box and thrown out brutally on the pavement. Even when 
he was later found here by the police, he was left to lie in mud and rain 
and it was some hours before he could persuade the police to notify the 
French Consul, who finally managed to get him into a hospital. So 
serious had the injury become through exposure and infection that for 
many weeks Monsieur X lay between life and death. He finally recovered 
but will be a cripple for life. 

I happened to be seeing the Vice-Minister on the day I first heard 
of this disgraceful incident and expressed my horror at the news. It 
was the first he had heard of it and he appeared equally horrified. 
Although I had no locus standi for discussing the matter officially, I ob- 
served informally that unless the Foreign Ministry took the matter up 
vigorously and made an example of the driver, they were likely to have 
even more serious cases on their hands. Official representations were 
made both by the French Ambassador and by the American Ambassador 
as Doyen. The Foreign Ministry were full of apologies, but I afterwards 
heard that the taxi-driver got off with a fine of a few shillings. This was 
Japanese xenophobia at its worst, largely provoked by official propaganda 
urging the populace to regard every foreigner as a spy and an enemy. 

Another sinister event which occurred at this time was Japan’s 
breach of diplomatic relations with the Polish Government in London. 
Her relations with Poland had always been particularly close since each 
occupied in relation to the U.S.S.R. an analogous geographical position, 
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Poland on the west and Japan on the east. They showed a common 
apprehension lest the colossus of the North should one day move either 
westward or eastward. Since the occupation of Poland, German pressure 
on Japan to break off diplomatic relations with the Polish Government 
had been strong, particularly since the signature of the Tripartite Pact, 
but Mr. Matsuoka appears to have resisted it. After his fall the pressure 
was doubtless renewed and the pliant Konoye and his new Foreign 
Minister, Admiral Toyoda, decided with some reluctance to yield. 
Considering the excellent relations which had always prevailed between 
the two countries and the good work on behalf of Polish-Japanese relations 
performed by my Polish colleague, Monsieur de Romer, since his arrival 
in 1937, this eleventh-hour decision was far from creditable to Japan. 
I told the Foreign Minister so bluntly. Monsieur de Romer had been 
one of my closest and most helpful colleagues and it was a great blow to 
us when he and Madame de Romer, of whose friendship we have so many 
happy memories, left Japan in the autumn of 1941. But when war 
broke out only a few months later, we were glad to think that, like Sir 
John Latham, they had so narrowly escaped the unpleasantness and 
tedium of internment in Tokyo. 

During the summer and autumn the food situation, which for some 
time had been difficult, grew steadily worse. Meat, eggs and vegetables 
became very scarce in the towns. The rationing system, then in its 
infancy, proved very inadequate and foreigners began to find it difficult 
to purchase enough food for ‘bare subsistence. As for the Japanese 
themselves, their main trouble was the absence of sufficient Japanese- 
grown rice, which had to be supplemented by foreign-grown rice mixed 
with barley. The average Japanese does not ask much of life, but home- 
grown rice is to him essential and he dislikes the taste of the foreign-grown 
varieties. There was a certain amount of grumbling, but more often 
than not the man-in-the-street accepted the inefficient arrangements for 
the distribution of food with his usual tolerant smile. 

In the Embassy we were dependent for supplies of food on the cooks 
who, by various occult methods and a considerable addition to the weekly 
books, kept us reasonably well supplied. For some two years now 
imported goods, whether food or clothing, had been unobtainable, so 
that in this respect the freezing arrangements made no appreciable 
difference to us. But even Japanese goods now disappeared from shops, 
whose empty windows presented a depressing appearance. Petrol was 
by now exceedingly scarce and very few private cars were seen in circula- 
tion. The Embassy cars were only kept going because we had looked 
ahead and purchased a sizeable stock of petrol while it was still legal to 
do so. 

As regards trade and industry, there is no doubt that the sudden loss 
of virtually all Japan’s markets outside Eastern Asia and the cutting off 
of Japan’s essential supplies of war materials had had a catastrophic 
effect. Reports came in of factories engaged in light industry closing 
down all over the country, the workmen being transferred to munitions 
and to heavy industry generally. The stocks of raw materials for the 
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munition industries, accumulated for years under the control of the Army 
and Navy, now began to be drawn upon. 

It was clear that Japan must either reach some compromise with the 
Western Powers, which would mean putting her whole policy of southward 
expansion into reverse, or she must go out and seize on foreign territory 
the additional raw materials she required. Hard experience was showing 
that economic sanctions can only be successfully applied to a strong and 
resolute Power if the combined strength of the nations applying the 
sanctions is so overwhelming as to leave the aggressor no alternative 
but to capitulate. Would Japan now consider that the total naval and 
military strength arrayed against her was sufficiently great to necessitate 
a retreat from China? I was myself certain that the answer to this 
question was in the negative, Indo-China, yes—but China, no. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Eve or WAR 
(Oct.—DEc., 1941) 


PRINCE KONOYE’S SUCCESSOR AS PRIME MINISTER WAS GENERAL EIKI TOJO 
who had been Minister of War in the Prince’s two preceding cabinets. 
The contrast between Konoye and his successor could not have been 
greater: where before there had been subtlety, knowledge of the world, 
breadth of vision and vacillation, there was now directness, insularity, 
narrowness of outlook, decisiveness. In the army Tojo went by the 
nickname of ‘“The Razor.’ His incisive speech and quick brain had 
marked him out from the start from the majority of his more ponderous 
military colleagues. His quick movements and erect carriage denote 
energy and determination. A certain pallor under the swarthy skin 
distinguishes him from the average Japanese, while the dark eyes, looking 
through small oblong spectacles, are clear and penetrating. 

In the course of a distinguished military career he held certain 
appointments which may well have influenced his outlook and paved 
the way for his political career. The first was his appointment when 
still in his early thirties as Assistant Military Attaché in Berlin. One can 
well imagine this young officer finding.much to admire in that amazing 
German General Staff which, on the very morrow of defeat, was already 
planning and organizing in the early twenties for the next world war. 
The other significant post was his appointment during the years 1935- 
1937 as head of the Gendarmerie. As stated elsewhere, the Gendarmerie 
acts not only as a military police but as a security police possessing privi- 
leges, such as the right to arrest civilians without warrant, which are 
denied to the civil police. It is the Japanese equivalent of the German 
Gestapo, with which organization it has in recent years been in increas- 
ingly intimate association. The Gendarmerie officers are to a man pro- 
German, totalitarian and ultra-nationalistic. In that appointment 
General Tojo must have had many opportunities of renewing his earlier 
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associations with the German General Staff, whose war plans were then 
so rapidly maturing. 

Finally in 1937 we find him Chief-of-Staff of the Kwantung Army, 
that semi-independent and aggressive military organization which 
dominates the Manchurian scene and takes its name from the Kwantung 
peninsula. This Kwantung Army is the breeding-ground for the most 
extreme of the young officers, whose hero and acknowledged leader Tojo 
soon became. On being subsequently transferred to Tokyo he maintained 
and strengthened his hold on this fanatical brotherhood. So it was with 
considerable misgiving that I saw him become Minister of War in the 
second Konoye Cabinet in July, 1940. This was the time of the wholesale 
arrests of British residents in Japan. 

To General Tojo’s credit it must be admitted that he did not appar- 
ently seek to exacerbate the ill-feeling between the U.S. and Japan 
caused by Mr. Matsuoka’s many tactless public utterances. On the 
contrary there is evidence that he attempted at that time to pour oil on 
the troubled waters and seek a settlement of American-Japanese differ- 
ences. One instance of this was the support he gave to the idea of 
dispatching to the U.S. an unofficial mission to explore the possibilities 
of a friendly adjustment. This affair, which brought him into conflict 
with Mr. Matsuoka, shows that there was at that time at least some 
limit to his fire-eating propensities. 

On assuming the premiership General Tojo chose as Foreign Minister 
Mr. Shigenori Togo, a career diplomatist who had been Ambassador at 
Berlin and subsequently at Moscow. Like the new Prime Minister, Mr. 
Togo is the possessor (by Japanese standards) of a quick, clear brain; 
his manner is aloof, his speech clipped and incisive. Despite his reserve 
I found him courteous and helpful in dealing with such minor causes of 
dispute as arose during his brief period of office before the outbreak of 
war. It was soon clear that in all major questions of foreign policy the 
Prime Minister and the Army were maintaining complete control. 
Madame Togo was of German birth. 

Ominous as were the circumstances in which the new Cabinet came 
to be formed and the antecedents of its leading members, there was one 
thing about it which seemed to me more ominous still. Normally the 
post of Prime Minister is only open to Generals and Admirals on the 
retired list; General Tojo remained on the active list and, if only by this 
act, demonstrated the intention of the Army to take open control of the 
government of the country. But to make this doubly clear he retained 
the all important post which he had occupied in the last Cabinet—that 
of Minister of War. 

What was the position which faced the rulers of Japan at this juncture ? 
Their impetuous rush into South Indo-China had brought from the 
Western Powers economic reprisals so swift and deadly that Japan found 
herself cut off from supplies of raw materials vital for the conduct of a 
major war. ‘True she had accumulated vast stocks against just such a 
contingency. But it was estimated that, particularly as regards oil, rubber 
and scrap iron, the stocks would only suffice for eighteen months of 
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intensive warfare—quite insufficient for Japan’s purposes. In addition 
Japan’s former economic structure was now crumbling about her ears 
and, unless she could quickly reach agreement with the United States 
and the British Empire, she must set to work with the utmost expedition 
to establish her so-called Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere. 

The various courses open to the new Cabinet were as follows: 

(az) Reach an agreement in the pending negotiations with the 
United States Government, which would have involved withdrawal 
of Japanese troops from China and the virtual abandonment of the 
Tripartite Pact; 

(b) Seek a compromise by offering to withdraw from Southern 
Indo-China, the occupation of which had been the immediate cause 
of the imposition of economic sanctions; 

(c) Allow the situation to drift; 

(d) Attack the Netherlands East Indies in isolation and so secure 
essential oil supplies; 

(ec) Attack Hong Kong, Malaya and Netherlands East Indies 
simultaneously, overrun Siam and hope the United States would 
remain neutral long enough to permit the task to be quickly com- 
pleted; 

(f) Attack United States and Britain simultaneously and seek by 
virtue of surprise to secure command of the sea and the air in the 
Southern Pacific long enough to occupy all territory required. 
Weighing these possibilities at the time, I excluded courses (a) and (c) 

as being incompatible with what I knew of Japanese intentions, strategy 
and temperament. I believed the Japanese Government would first 
attempt (b). Ifthey failed to get a compromise, I considered they would 
resort to (d) or (e) in the first instance; but I did not exclude (/) if only 
because there had recently been so many signs that Japan by then con- 
sidered herself strong enough, in alliance with Germany, to fight the 
United States and British Empire in combination. (Even outside 
extremists’ ranks, many Japanese were now beginning to look on course (/) 
fatalistically, as something that would have to be faced sooner or later.) 

That being my estimate of the position at the moment, it was with 
considerable relief that I learnt that the new Government intended to 
continue the discussions in Washington—though with a time-limit. 
What that limit was, no one outside the innermost circles knew; but both 
the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister declared in the course of 
truculent public statements that the sands were running out and that the 
tempo of the discussions must be accelerated if a breakdown were to be 
avoided. I learnt at the time that the new Government had only agreed 
to this continuation of the Washington discussions on the firm insistence 
of the Emperor. 

About this time reports began to circulate in moderate circles in 
Tokyo that Admiral Nomura, the Japanese Ambassador in Washington, 
was considered, despite his personal desire to avoid war, to lack the 
diplomatic experience necessary for grappling with so complex and 
dangerous a situation. In order to strengthen Nomura’s hand it was 
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proposed to send to Washington a career diplomatist of Ambassadorial 
rank. The choice at first fell on Mr. Mamoru Shigemitsu, Japanese 
Ambassador in London, who had been on leave in Tokyo since August, 
1941. There could not have been a better choice. A man of ability 
and integrity, his record as Ambassador in London could leave but little 
doubt of his personal desire to prevent his country plunging into war 
with the great Western Democracies. Probably for this very reason the 
Japanese High Command, when it heard of the proposal, proposed a 
categorical veto, with the result that the choice fell on a man more 
acceptable to the Army, Mr. Saburo Kurusu. This career diplomatist, 
also a man of ability, was possessed of a more narrowly nationalistic out- 
look than Shigemitsu. He had been Japanese Ambassador at Berlin in 
September, 1940, when the Tripartite Pact was concluded with Germany 
and Italy and, as one of its signatories, may be assumed to have felt a 
certain pride of authorship. It is interesting to speculate whether the 
fate of the discussions in Washington would have been different had 
.Shigemitsu gone in place of Kurusu. Probably not, for the situation 
had passed beyond the control of individual diplomatists, however well 
intentioned. But we are indebted to Mr. Frederick Moore for a descrip- 
tion of Mr. Kurusu’s attitude throughout the Washington discussions 
which depicts him as thoroughly reserved and unhelpful. That Mr. 
Shigemitsu would never have been. 

The official documents published by the United States Government 
show that between the time of Kurusu’s arrival and the Japanese attack 
at Pearl Harbour there were two main developments. On 20th Novem- 
ber, the Japanese Government put forward a five-point compromise 
proposal as follows : 

(1) The two Governments not to make an armed advance into 
any of the regions in South-Eastern Asia and the Southern Pacific. 

(2) The Japanese Government to withdraw its troops from French 
Indo-China upon either the restoration of peace with China or the 
establishment of an equitable agreement in the Pacific area. In the 
meantime Japan to withdraw its troops from Southern to Northern 
Indo-China. 

(3) The two Governments to co-operate in the acquisition of the 
goods and commodities they needed in the Netherlands East Indies. 

(4) The two Governments to remove all measures for the freezing 
of assets. The United States Government to supply Japan with a 
required quantity of oil. 

(5) The United States Government to refrain from such measures 
and actions as would be prejudicial to endeavours for the restoration 
of general peace between Japan and China. 

The sting of this proposal was obviously in the tail, for point 5 was 
construed as meaning that the United States was expected to withdraw 
aid from China and leave that country to its fate. Whether the Japanese 
Government would have insisted on point 5 ifagreement had been reached 
on the other four points was, according to my information at the time, 
doubtful. But on the. face of it, the United States Government was 
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expected to withdraw its extremely effective economic sanctions in return 
for a mere shifting of Japanese troops from south to north in Indo-China 
and without reference to the situation in China itself. President Roose- 
velt stated in his message, “Such a proposal obviously offered no basis 
for a peaceful settlement or even for a temporary adjustment.” 

The American Government, in order to clarify the issues, presented 
to the Japanese Government on 26th November a clear-cut plan for a 
broad but simple settlement. Section One of this plan outlined a mutual 
declaration of policy laying down certain fundamental principles of 
peace upon which their relations were to be based. Section Two out- 
lined steps to be taken to give effect to these principles; they included 
the withdrawal of Japanese and other foreign armed forces from China 
and Indo-China; the conclusion of a multilateral non-aggression Pact 
between the Governments principally concerned in the Pacific area; an 
undertaking not to support any government in China other than the 
National Government at Chungking and to relinquish extra-territorial 
rights in China; reciprocal removal of all freezing restrictions; and finally 
an undertaking that no agreement which either party had concluded 
with any third Power or Powers should be interpreted in a way to con- 
flict with the fundamental purpose of the agreement now proposed. 

The above proposal was received by the Japanese Government on 
26th November. From the attitude of the Japanese Press and from other 
indications it soon became clear that it was unacceptable to the Japanese 
Government. Immediately after the receipt of the text in Tokyo an 
important meeting of the Cabinet was held, followed by consultations 
with the Emperor and an Imperial Headquarters council over which 
the Emperor presided. Judging from the evidence available to us in 
Tokyo it is my belief that the decision to break off the Washington 
discussions and to put into operation the long-matured plans for the 
treacherous attacks on Pearl Harbour and Malaya was taken at those 
meetings. Even so, it is doubtful whether the Cabinet as such knew the 
actual date set for the attack; the decision on this vital point would 
normally fall within the prerogatives of the Imperial Headquarters and 
the Chiefs of the Army and Navy General Staffs. 

It is sometimes asserted that because Japan’s military leaders had for 
some months been steadily bringing the Japanese military machine up 
to its full strength and completing their final preparations for war, the 
decision to attack Britain and America on 8th December (Japanese time) 
must have been taken well before November 27th. It is true that after 
the outbreak of war the Chief of the Military Affairs Bureau of the 
Japanese War Office stated publicly that the General Staff had” been 
opposed to any postponement of the attack beyond 8th December because 
a further three months must then have been allowed to elapse before the 
conditions of weather (e.g., monsoon), tide and moon would again be 
equally favourable for a Japanese attack on the Malay peninsula. But 
he added the important qualification that the Army had been working 
to this date so as to be ready in case agreement was not reached mean- 
while in the Washington negotiations. When therefore General Tojo 
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stated, on assuming the premiership, that a time-limit must be set to 
the Washington negotiations, he undoubtedly spoke with this date in his 
mind. But I doubt whether the assent of the Emperor or of the civilian 
leaders generally to the decision to go to war had been given before 
27th November. 

One interesting piece of corroborative evidence that the fatal decision 
was taken about that date is furnished by the published report, on his 
return to Japan, of the Japanese commander of a naval air unit which 
took part in the attack on Pearl Harbour. This officer spoke of the 
aircraft carrier to which his unit was attached having, at the moment of 
the attack, completed a voyage across the Pacific of 4,000 miles. This 
would be the distance from Japan to Hawaii if, as is possible, a circuitous 
northern route had been followed to avoid detection. If we place the 
speed of the aircraft carrier at about 400 knots, she must have sailed from 
Japan about 28th November, i.e., the day after the important Tokyo 
consultations mentioned above. 

Throughout these critical November days I kept in close touch with 
the Foreign Minister on account of repeated Japanese allegations that 
we were massing troops and equipment on the northern border of the 
Federated Malay States for an advance into Siam—the usual charge 
levelled by an aggressor State when preparing to attack. During an 
interview which I had with the Minister on 5th December I had noticed 
a marked hardening in his attitude and an absence of the earlier friendly 
requests for my assistance in finding some way of averting the threatened 
deadlock. 

Pleasant had much the same experience in two interviews which she 
had with the wife of a certain Cabinet Minister on November 1gth and 
1st December respectively. At the first interview the lady, who was in 
a highly emotional state, spoke of the great strain upon members of the 
Cabinet and of my duty as British Ambassador to intervene in order to 
prevent a breakdown. She begged Pleasant to return at once to the 
Embassy and urge me to do something while there was yet time. 
Pleasant replied that very many Japanese had asked me to intervene but 
that, as the discussions were taking place in Washington, there was no 
official action I could usefully take. In the interview on 1st December, 
the lady’s demeanour had completely changed; she spoke of the situation 
as being “‘past worrying about,” adding that “no one on earth could 
prevent war nowadays—it was just a state of mind into which nations 
got and which was unavoidable.” On her return to the Embassy 
Pleasant came into my study with the remark, ““Mr. X (the lady’s hus- 
band) has thrown in his lot with the warmongers.” 

It is to be hoped that the day will come when, with the aid of Japanese 
archives, we shall be able to establish definitely the date on which Japan’s 
leaders decided on war. The point is material because it should afford 
us an illuminating insight into Japanese political psychology; it should 
also help us to determine the extent to which those Japanese leaders who 
were opposed to war did in fact succeed in delaying the Army’s plans. 
The answer to this question should assist the United Nations in deciding 
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the degree of reliability to be placed on Japan’s former moderate leaders. 
In the meantime speculation on the point is not without value. The 
theory I have advanced, while by no means infallible, rests not only on 
the facts quoted but on those innumerable signs and portents visible to 
those who, like myself, were able to watch at close quarters every turn 
in this fateful wheel of fortune. 

It had always been my view that a breakdown of the Washington 
negotiations would, in the light of all the other portents, be the signal 
for war and I had of course reported this opinion to my Government. 
When the Tojo Government announced about 28th November that the 
negotiations would be continued I began to wonder whether I had been 
unduly alarmist. Outwardly all remained calm; superficially there was 
little beyond the virulent Press attacks on the American proposals of 

~ 26th November to indicate that the situation had seriously deteriorated. 
But confidential reports reaching me left little doubt that Japan’s final 
war preparations were being greatly accelerated. ‘These indications and 
the reports reaching the British Government from other sources indicated 
the imminence of an attack. For over four years rumours of impending 
war had been my daily diet. My task had been to distinguish between 
dangers that were real and those that were imaginary; to avoid being 
alarmist in a situation that was full of alarums. Hitherto each crisis 
had been accompanied by some reassuring sign and the knowledge that 
powerful forces in Japan were working, if somewhat obscurely, against 
war; but since July such reassuring signs had been conspicuous by their 
absence and I and my staff took an increasingly serious view of the 
outlook. 

Those ten critical days between 28th November and 8th December 
were marked by a curious sense of impending catastrophe. On the one 
hand there were those signs of actual preparation for war, such as heavy 
Japanese troop movements southwards and westwards in Indo-China 

. and Japanese naval and air concentrations in many areas. On the other 
hand the Japanese Government were doing their best to persuade the 
United States Government of their genuine desire to continue the, 
Washington discussions, of their devotion to peace and of the concern 
with which they had learnt of alleged British preparations to attack 
Japanese forces in Siam. The two Japanese Ambassadors in Washington 
were continuing their discussions in a friendly manner. Yet during those 
same days the Japanese aircraft carriers were already on their way to 
Pearl Harbour to deliver one of the most infamous attacks in history; 
while Admiral Yamamoto, the naval Commander-in-Chief, was putting 

_ the finishing touches to his plans for the simultaneous and equally 
treacherous attack on Malaya. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
War 
(December 8th, 1941) 


AT 7.45 A.M. ON MONDAY, 8TH DECEMBER, I RECEIVED A TELEPHONE 
message requesting me to call on the Foreign Minister at his official 
residence at 8 o’clock. In view of the early hour, the urgency of the 
message and the political situation I assumed I was being summoned to 
receive a declaration of war. On my arrival the Minister, who was 
accompanied as usual by his Private Secretary and Interpreter, Mr. Kasé, 
informed me that the Japanese Government had decided to break off 
their negotiations with the United States Government. He outlined the 
reasons for this step and handed me a long memorandum, a copy of 
which he said had just been handed to my American colleague. Hastily 
perusing this document, I discovered there was not a word in it about 
war—merely a rambling series of assertions and false accusations by 
means of which the Japanese Government sought to justify their actions 
throughout the Washington negotiations. This is the document about 
which Mr. Cordell Hull, when he received it from the hands of the Japanese 
Ambassador in Washington, used the now historic words: “In all my 
fifty years of public service I have never seen a document that was more 
crowded with infamous falsehoods and distortions—infamous falsehoods 
and distortions on a scale so huge that I never imagined until to-day that 
any government on this planet was capable of uttering them.” 

Having expressed the regret and disapproval with which I had learnt 
that the Japanese Government had taken so serious a step as to break off 
the Washington discussions, I questioned Mr. Togo about reports which 
had been broadcast on the British wireless late the previous evening that 
Japanese warships and transports were proceeding westwards across the 
Gulf of Siam, adding that the report, if true, could not but carry the 
most serious implications. His reply was that reports had reached him 
of large concentrations of British and Indian troops on the frontier of 
Siam, disposed for purposes of attack, and that Japanese warships had 
accordingly been ordered to patrol off the coast of Indo-China. I 
reminded the Minister of a statement I had made to him on the 5th 
instant to the general effect that there was no question whatever of any 
attack being made by British troops against Siamese territory so long as 
Siam’s independence was respected by Japan. Mr. Togo answered, as 
he had done on the 5th instant, that he had asked urgently for a report 
from the Japanese Ambassador in Bangkok as to the facts about these 
rumoured troop movements and that he was not really in a position to 
discuss this matter until that report had been received. I insisted that, 
as a Japanese convoy was already on its way, the matter had become 
one of the utmost urgency; and I requested that orders should be sent 
immediately to ensure that no initiative was taken by the Japanese forces 
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on the spot until we had had time to discuss the matter further, adding 
that I would answer for it that no initiative would be taken by the British 
forces. It was, I said, essential at this critical juncture that the movement 
of Japanese forces in the area should be fully controlled from Tokyo. The 
Minister replied that naturally Japanese troop movements would be so 
controlled. 

As I was leaving, Mr. Togo observed that I would know how hard 
he had worked to prevent a breakdown of the Washington conversations 
and secure an amicable solution of the problems which faced all three 
Powers in Eastern Asia. He expressed warm appreciation of my own 
efforts on behalf of Anglo-Japanese relations and regretted that things 
should now have come to such a pass. This last sentence contained the 
only hint that something more serious was afoot than a decision, grave 
enough though that was, to break off the Washington discussions. 

The above conversation throws a lurid light on the lengths to which 
the Japanese Government were prepared to go with the object of masking 
their murderous intentions. At the time of this conversation the attacks 
on Pearl Harbour and Malaya had taken place some hours previously. 

On my return to the Embassy I was met by Pleasant with the news 
that the Japanese wireless had announced that warlike operations against 
Britain and the United States had commenced. The Embassy staff had 
accordingly at once put in hand the destruction of the cyphers and the 
remaining confidential archives, all but the essential minimum having 
been destroyed on my instructions many weeks previously in view of the 
increasingly threatening situation. While I was at the Ministry every 
effort had been made by Pleasant and Mr. Gore-Booth to get into touch 
with members of the staff living outside the compound, but this good 
work was brought to a sudden end by the cutting of our telephone wires 
about 8.30 a.m. However, in the short time available practically every- 
one had received instructions to come into the Embassy compound at 
once and most arrived with commendable speed. 

Having dispatched the telegrams reporting my interview with Mr. 
Togo, I started to deal with the many urgent problems to which such a 
situation necessarily gave rise. Then about 11 o’clock I left to call on 
Mr. Grew, the American Ambassador, in order to compare notes about 
the situation. No objection whatever was made by the police to my 
leaving the Embassy. In the neighbourhood of our Embassy I noticed 
only the usual number of uniformed police. The demeanour of the people 
in the streets was calm and there was no sign of that eager discussion 
which one would have expected after the announcement of the news that 
“‘armed clashes” had occurred with the British and American forces. 
But on arrival at the United States Embassy I found the whole compound 
surrounded by police and a large crowd of spectators opposite the main 
entrance of the chancery. At first I was refused admission but, after 
insisting to the Japanese police officer in charge on my right to see my 
colleague, I was allowed through. 

I found that Mr. Grew, like myself, had up to that time received no 
official confirmation of the outbreak of war, his conversation with the 
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Foreign Minister having followed much the same course as mine. While 
I was with him the news came that an emissary had arrived at the 
American Embassy from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs conveying 
Japan’s declaration of war against the United States. I said good-bye 
to Mr. Grew, with whom I had worked so closely during those four and 
a half eventful years, and returned at once to H.M. Embassy. Here I 
found the gates closed and the police in occupation of all the entrances. 
Evidently the police had been awaiting my return with some anxiety 
for the great iron gates were speedily flung open with every sign of relief. 
As my car passed through and I heard the clang of the gates closing 
behind me, I knew this sound was symbolic of a temporary loss of liberty 
for all of us; but I little suspected how long our internment was destined 
to last. 

A representative of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs was waiting to 
deliver a communication from the Foreign Minister notifying me that, as 
from 8th December, a state of war existed between Great Britain and 
Japan. The emissary, Mr. Ohta, head of the English section of the 
Western European Division, also informed me of the measures which 
would be taken for the internment of myself and my staff until such time 
as our evacuation became possible. I requested an interview with the 
Foreign Minister to ask for my passports, but this was refused on the 
ground that, in the absence of any immediate means of transport, it was 
proposed to dispense with the formality of issuing special passports. 
Mr. Ohta then said he was instructed to ask me to hand over the wireless 
transmitting set which the Japanese Government knew to be in our 
possession (they had evidently got us mixed up with the German 
Embassy !). On my denying its existence, he said he was instructed in 
that case to order a search of the premises. We were also requested to 
hand over all our wireless receiving sets. I protested strongly against 
the proposed search, pointing out that under international law the 
normal diplomatic immunities, other than that of free circulation, remained 
intact. Mr. Ohta agreed to the extent of exempting the Embassy House 
itself from search, but proceeded with a search of the chancery and of 
the other houses in the compound. The search for the phantom trans- 
mitting set was carried out with great thoroughness, but of course proved 
fruitless. All our wireless receiving sets were removed, with a vague 
promise that they would be returned before we left; but we never saw 
them again. 

In the meantime the burning of the remaining confidential archives 
had been rapidly proceeding in the inner chancery where the staff were 
working in shifts. Everything of real importance was destroyed within 
an hour and the work was completed in record time. Mr. Ohta had 
informed me that he had no instructions to interfere with any documents. 
All the same I was relieved when I learnt that the last document had been 
reduced to ashes. . 

By now all but two or three members of the Embassy staff and their 
families had arrived in the compound. The most difficult lady to collect 
proved to be Mrs. Redman, wife of Mr. Vere Redman, head of the 
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Information Department of the Embassy. One of Mr. Redman’s 
numerous duties was the editing of the excellent little news sheet which 
the Embassy issued and circulated daily to counteract the German 
propaganda and to carry the war into the enemy’s camp. For this pur- 
pose he was usually at the Embassy shortly after 5 a.m. On 8th December 
this matutinal habit stood him in good stead, for he had left his home 
before the gendarmes arrived to arrest him. Just before telephonic 
communication with the Embassy was cut off, Mrs. Redman got through 
to say that she was being held by the gendarmes as a hostage for the return 
of her husband. 

Although Mr. Redman’s activities had been confined to presenting— 
and presenting very ably—the British case in our war with Germany and 
Italy, and he had scrupulously avoided any action or propaganda 
directed against Japan, I knew that his barbed shafts had infuriated the 
Germans, who might now be relied upon to seek their revenge. I 
accordingly instructed Mr. Redman to remain in the Embassy. Fearing 
that in the heat of the moment the frustrated gendarmes might arrest 
any Secretary I might send to extricate Mrs. Redman, it was arranged 
that Pleasant should go, accompanied by Mr. Johnston, Third Secretary, 
who was to remain in the car unless Pleasant needed his assistance. On 
entering the house Pleasant was refused permission to see Mrs. Redman. 
Fearing that Mrs. Redman might be in serious difficulties, she insisted 
on going up to her room where she found to her relief that Mrs. Redman 
had come tono harm. The gendarmes steadfastly refused to allow Mrs. 
Redman to return, so Pleasant and Mr. Johnston came back to report 
the position. At that time the Embassy gates had not yet been closed 
so I requested the Counsellor, Mr. Houstoun-Boswall, to see Mr. Kiuchi, 
Chief of the Protocol, at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and to demand 
Mrs. Redman’s immediate release, her detention in such circumstances 
being entirely contrary to international law. After some delay, due to 
the necessity of obtaining higher authority, Mr. Kiuchi accompanied 
Mr. Houstoun-Boswall to Mrs. Redman’s house and secured her release. 
Our relief was great when they both appeared because the gates had 
meantime been closed and there was no knowing what might be happening 
outside. 

Another absent member of the staff was the Embassy Chaplain, Mr. 
Simonds, who, we learnt to our regret, had been detained in the Yoko- 
hama police station. On my making strong representations to the 
Foreign Ministry’s representative in the Embassy, Mr. Simonds was 
released some days later and permitted to return to the Embassy. He 
gave us an account of the very disagreeable conditions under which he 
had been confined at the police station in all too close proximity to a 
number of Japanese jailbirds. He also gave us news of some of the 
many British residents who had been arrested on the outbreak of war. 
Among these, I was horrified to learn, was Bishop Heaslett, Bishop of 
South Tokyo, who had spent most of his life in Japan ministering to 
Japanese and British Christians alike and who had always been particu- 
larly careful to keep clear of politics. ‘The imprisonment of this eminent 
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churchman, against whom the Japanese had not even a shred of evidence, 
was one of the particularly disgraceful acts perpetrated by the authorities. 
I worked hard for his release through such channels as were open to me 
and so did Senor Villa, the representative of the Protecting Power; but it 
was several months before he was liberated. His experiences have been 
vividly described in the booklet published after his return to this country. 
Gradually we were to learn that large numbers of British nationals, 
innocent of any offence against the country in which they had spent the 
greater part of their lives, had been arrested and were undergoing the 
rigours and even brutalities of a Japanese police interrogation. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
INTERNMENT 
(December, 1941—July, 1942) 


ON THAT FIRST DAY OF OUR CONFINEMENT, THE MOST URGENT BUSINESS 
was to find accommodation, beds, bedding, furniture and food for the 
sixty-odd new arrivals in the compound. Our normal complement had 
in fact been tripled. Every nook and corner of each house was occupied ; 
even small telephone lobbies without windows were requisitioned for 
bedrooms. It was necessary from the start to pool food and fuel. Another 
problem was clothing, as several members of the Embassy staff had 
arrived in the morning unaware that hostilities had started and they 
therefore only possessed the clothes they stood up in. These problems 
could only be solved by every resident in the compound contributing 
what he or she could to make the new arrivals comfortable. 

Pleasant, accompanied by other ladies of the Embassy, visited each 
house and by scraping together all the spare bedding and furniture that 
could be found and pooling the contents of the store cupboards, each 
visitor was made as comfortable as possible until arrangements could be 
completed with the police to allow beds and clothing to be moved into 
the compound. 

One act of kindness and thoughtfulness we can never forget. On 
the day war broke out Madame Hansen, the wife of the Danish Consul- 
General in Tokyo, arrived at the Embassy gate and, after much insistence 
with the police, got a message through asking to see my wife urgently. 
Pleasant was able to see her for a few moments and found she had brought 
a number of camp beds which she had felt sure we should need. It 
was difficult to thank her enough; her forethought and perseverance 
saved many members of the staff much discomfort and the beds were 
invaluable during the rest of our time in Tokyo. 

At first the food situation was most difficult because the Japanese 
authorities had not organized any supply arrangements and even the 
servants were prohibited from leaving the compound. To cope with 
this situation it was decided that the Embassy and all houses in the 
compound should be fed on a communal basis, the supplies being delivered 
by the Japanese to a central distributing agency situated in the chancery. 
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As Head of this Food Control I appointed Mrs. Mason, mother of the 
late Mr. John V. Mason, Vice-Consul on the Embassy staff. Mrs. 
Mason, who was free from household duties in the compound, did an 
excellent piece of work, devoting her entire time to her duties and 
remaining steadily at her post month after month no matter what the 
extremes of temperature. As supplies of food sent in by the Japanese 
authorities were at times barely sufficient to go round, Mrs. Mason’s 
task of distribution was an exacting and somewhat ungrateful one. It 
needed great firmness to nip in the bud incipient complaints about 
Mrs. X’s house getting more of some delectable commodity than Mrs. Y’s. 
Almost everyone played the game admirably in assisting the Food Control. 
The actual physical distribution of food was done by volunteers of the 
staff who acted as “‘porters.”” ‘They did excellent work throughout the 
long dreary months which were to follow. Altogether the whole organiza- 
tion, including the somewhat complicated accountancy, functioned 
admirably and great credit is due to all concerned. 

In the early difficult days one thing saved the food situation; when 
our supplies from Japanese sources ran short, a stock of hams, bacon, 
cheeses, chocolate, flour, etc., etc., which Pleasant had ordered from 
Australia about six months before the outbreak of the war was taken 
over by the Food Control. This and other supplies of foodstuffs had 
been ordered because, even at that time, the Embassy and Consulates 
were finding it very difficult to obtain sufficient food. Some of these 
supplies reached the Embassy about six weeks after the outbreak of 
war and it was only after endless negotiation and expostulation that the 
Japanese authorities finally released these cases. We shall always 
remember one cold windy day when the cases arrived; the news spread 
like wildfire and the entire compound turned out to help in the unloading, 
eyes feasting hungrily on the succulent contents. Not only did this 
consignment of food keep the wolf from the door in those early days, but 
we were able to send some supplies to the British internment camp in 
Tokyo. Unfortunately it proved impossible to send any of these supplies 
to our Consulates, but we afterwards learnt that the latter had, on the 
whole, fared pretty well. 

From the first moment of our internment one of our principal diffi- 
culties arose from the excess of zeal of the subordinate police officers 
charged with guarding the Embassy compound. It was reasonable and 
indeed desirable that the police should station adequate guards at the 
gates and all around the outer wall; but there was no need for them to 
enter the houses nor indeed had they any right to do so under international 
law. But to the simple Japanese policeman, unversed in the intricacies 
of international law, a prisoner was a prisoner whatever his diplomatic 
status, and prisoners, they felt, needed watching day and night. My 
representations on the subject to the local police commandant were 
at first received with some scepticism; but fortunately the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs had, at the outbreak of war, appointed as liaison officer 
a Mr. Iizuka of the Japanese Foreign Service, who from the outset took 
a broad and humane view of his duties and sought to soften the unnecessary 
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asperities of police administration. With his help I was able to arrange 
for a meeting in my office with the Chief of Police of the district and with 
high officials of the Foreign Ministry and Home Office. Later I was 
visited by the Chief of the Metropolitan Police of Tokyo who had been 
sent by the Emperor to inquire what he could do for our comfort. With 
these officials I discussed our difficulties and from that time onwards 
the position both as regards police intrusion and food shortages greatly 
improved. As time went on the manner and bearing of the uniformed 
police showed considerable improvement, some of the more nationalistic- 
ally minded having been moved to other spheres.. The plain-clothes 
men were of a higher type and with them we had, from the start, few 
difficulties. Indeed they became most helpful and accommodating, thus 
demonstrating that all Japanese policemen had not yet been moulded to 
the pattern of the German Gestapo. 

At the end of January we received the sad news of the death of General 
Pabst, who for some twenty years had represented the Netherlands in 
Tokyo. To us this news came as a shock for he had been one of my 
most friendly and helpful colleagues and we had not heard of his illness. 
Soon after our gates had been closed by the police on 8th December, 
Pleasant had seen General Pabst urging the police outside our main 
gate to allow him to see me. But the police were adamant, ordered him 
brusquely to enter his car and slammed the door. It was quite evident 
that he had been very upset by this treatment and by his failure to see 
me at that critical moment. This spectacle of an insolent policeman’s 
behaviour to our old friend and colleague made a lasting picture on 
Pleasant’s mind. It was the last glimpse either of us was to have of him. 

He was a man without any illusions about the Japanese and he 
maintained against the Japanese efforts at encroachment in the Nether- 
lands East Indies a resistance which was at once resolute and skilful. 
When, as in the Dutch-Japanese controversy, power is all on the one 
side, a knowledge of how to handle the Japanese is all-important and 
Pabst undoubtedly had the right touch. 

Despite the existence of a state of war, the Japanese Foreign Office 
decided, very properly, that the funeral should be official and that General 
Pabst’s colleagues of the States at war with Japan should be invited to _ 
attend, together with the Heads of all Neutral Missions. There were 
present also high Japanese officials and the members of the Dutch 
Legation and Dutch colony; the impressive service was taken by a Dutch 
pastor. Pleasant and I were particularly glad to pay this last tribute 
to the memory of one who had died thus in captivity thousands of miles 
from his home in Holland, to which he had been hoping at length to 
return. The service took place in the chapel of the very fine hospital 
which had been built by the Americans and subsequently taken over 
by the Japanese. Representatives of the United Nations and their 
wives sat on one side of the chapel and those of the Neutral Nations, 
headed by the new Doyen, the late Monsieur Arséne-Henry, Representa- 
tive of the Vichy Government, sat on the other. 

It was a curious sensation to see again all our old friends in the 
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Diplomatic Corps, but yet to be unable to exchange a word with them 
after the service about the sudden death of our mutual friend. Soon the 
Embassy gates clanged behind us again and we returned to our life of 
“‘watchful waiting.” 

As time went on facilities were given more and more freely for visits 
to town, first of all to see doctors and dentists and later on for shopping. 
A plain-clothes policeman always sat in front of the carwith the chauffeur. 
On one amusing occasion, Pleasant was buying favours for the King’s 
Birthday party, which she wanted to make a particularly cheerful 
occasion for everyone in the compound. She was looking for British 
flags which before the war could always be found in little paper-favour 
shops, but for which now there was naturally little demand. The owner 
of one shop pulled out some large boxes full of thousands of flags of all 
nationalities and as she began to rummage in the cases the policeman 
in attendance set to with great enthusiasm and good nature to find the 
Union Jacks. Pleasant stood up and viewed with much amusement this 
amazing picture of a supposedly fanatical police officer searching on his 
knees with the utmost gusto to pick out as many of his enemy’s flags as 
he could find and exclaiming joyfully each time he found one! Another 
phase of the eternal paradox. 

It was with the aid of these flags and as many other favours as were 
appropriate that a really successful dinner party was arranged for everyone 
in the compound to celebrate the King’s Birthday. The Embassy 
orchestra excelled itself and the evening finished up with the showing of 
an excellent film sent to us for the occasion by the Japanese. But lest 
they might appear too amiable, the Japanese authorities resolutely refused 
to permit the members of the Australian and Canadian Legations to join 
us on this very special occasion. 

One of the most delicate duties devolving on the staff was that of 
maintaining liaison with the police and the settlement of the problems 
which daily arose in so unprecedented a situation. The main part of 
this work fell, during the difficult earlier months of our confinement, on 
Mr. Henry Sawbridge and, during the later months, on the late Mr. 
John V. Mason, Vice-Consul attached to H. M. Embassy. Both were 
excellent Japanese scholars—an essential qualification for the job—and 
both carried out their onerous duties with tact, firmness and great 
patience. When I say that any complaint or difficulty, however trivial, 
had to be carried to these officials in the first instance and that the 
police were always doing odd and unexpected things, it will be realized 
that the life of the liaison officer was not a bed of roses. 

We now settled down to the dreary routine of waiting. It is a curious 
and depressing sensation when, for the first time in adult life, one is 
forcibly deprived of liberty. The essential thing of course for a com- 
munity like ours was so to organize our daily existence as to banish, as 
far as possible, the spectres of boredom and depression. In the early 
days there was much to arrange and organize and everyone had plenty 
to do; but as time went on ingenuity was required to devise daily chores 
and daily amusements. We were fortunate in the possession of both a 
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squash court and a tennis court, which proved great boons as the weeks 
lengthened into months. With very few exceptions the spirit of cheerful- 
ness, good temper and co-operation which pervaded our compound 
throughout those long months was most creditable to all concerned. 

The country which had undertaken the protection of British interests 
in Japan on the outbreak of war was Argentina. When the emergency 
occurred, the Argentine Ambassador was away on leave, so that this 
heavy responsibility fell on Sefior Villa, the Argentine Chargé d’Affaires. 
On learning that war had broken out, Sefior Villa at once called at the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs and asked to be allowed to see me. This 
request was refused on the ground that the Japanese Government had 
not yet recognized Argentina as the Protecting Power. Despite Sefior 
Villa’s vehement protests and quite contrary to international law, the 
Japanese maintained this attitude for several days. The result was that 
during those first critical days we were completely and utterly cut off 
from the outside world. But Villa was not to be defeated; he had a 
very urgent inquiry to make of me on behalf of the British Government 
and so came to the Embassy gate and asked the police for admission. 
At the time I was walking in the compound with Pleasant and on being 
informed of his presence there, we hastened to the gate. The police 
firmly refused to permit Villa to enter but, while Pleasant engaged the 
chief officer in conversation, Villa was able to put his question to me and 
I was able to give him an immediate and satisfactory reply. No further 
conversation being possible, we waved each other farewell. 

Finally Sefior Villa succeeded in obtaining permission to see me, 
subject to the absurd condition that the Japanese liaison officer should 
be present at our interviews. Both on public and personal grounds I 
was delighted to see Villa, and from that time onwards his periodical 
visits broke the monotony of our existence. The Japanese Government 
had laid down a strict but quite pointless rule that Villa should give us 
no news about the progress of the war or indeed discuss anything outside 
his duties as representative of the Protecting Power. But the problems 
involved were so numerous and often so novel that sometimes we spent 
hours seeking a solution. Fortunately for all concerned the rule about a 
Japanese being present at our interviews soon fell into desuetude. During 
these earlier difficult months, before Switzerland took over from Argentina 
the protection of British interests, Sefior Villa worked tirelessly and reso- 
lutely in the execution of his new duties and British subjects throughout 
Japan, both official and unofficial, owe much to his efforts on their behalf 
and to those of the Argentine Consuls in Yokohama and Kobe. Villa 
was in the difficult position of being without any staff at the outset, and 
the burden of work imposed upon him was heavier than any one man 
could be expected to carry. 

One of Sefior Villa’s earlier visits was for a very grim purpose. He 
told me that the Japanese Government had decided to arrest Mr. Redman 
and had asked for my assent. I asked Sefior Villa to reply that I must 
refuse my assent because (a) no specific charge was made, and (4) I was 
certain that Mr. Redman had confined himself strictly to the work of 
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the British Ministry of Information which had been designed to counteract 
German and Italian propaganda and had in no sense been directed 
against Japan. For greater security we at once invited Mr. and Mrs. 
Redman to stay in the Embassy House, changing quarters with another 
couple. 

A day or two later Mr. Kiuchi, Chief of the Protocol Department, 
called in person and urged me strongly to reconsider my decision. In 
replying to his argument that the Japanese demand was justified under 
international law, I pointed out that the normal diplomatic immunities 
were not modified by the outbreak of war and that, had the Japanese 
Government any complaint to make against Mr. Redman, they should 
have brought it to my notice before and not after their declaration of a 
state of war. I could only draw the conclusion that Mr. Redman was 
now the victim of some vindictive German intrigue. Before leaving 
Mr. Kiuchi expressed apprehension lest persistence in my refusal should 
cause a change in the attitude in the policé authorities towards myself 
and my staff, with unpleasant consequences for us all. I gained the 
impression that this implied threat was made under instructions and not 
of Mr. Kiuchi’s own volition. 


After Mr. Kiuchi’s departure I informed the senior members of my 
staff of what appeared on the face of it to be a threat of reprisals; they 
unanimously agreed with my decision that we must face whatever might 
be coming rather than agree to hand over Redman. Apart from the 
legal aspect of the case I was very doubtful whether Mr. Redman, who 
suffered from diabetes, would ever emerge alive from the rigours of 
Japanese prison life and the brutalities incidental to Japanese police 
interrogation. 


Next day Mr. Kiuchi made a formal call in top-hat and tail-coat 
to notify me that the Japanese Government had decided to take Mr. 
Redman by force. He had scarcely left the building when I was informed 
that the gendarmes had arrived to make the arrest. In the entrance 
hall I found a Gendarmerie colonel, accompanied by a dozen plain-clothes 
men, who asked my permission to arrest Mr. Redman. On my refusing 
he said that in that case his instructions were to take Mr. Redman by 
force. 


Meanwhile Pleasant just had time to warn the Redmans in their 
room. When I reached the room they were packing a suitcase and 
making a few last preparations. Brigadier Wards, the Military Attaché, 
and Mr. Sawbridge, Second Secretary, succeeded in retaining the gen- 
darmes outside the door for a few minutes while I explained the position 
to Redman and gave him such words of good cheer as I could. Then 
the group of gendarmes burst into the room. At first they seemed 
disinclined to push past me, their attitude towards me personally remain- 
ing throughout polite and respectful. Finally the more aggressive member 
of the group stepped forward and caught Redman by the arm. He was 
led away in the midst of a close guard of gendarmes. ‘Thus the curtain 
went down on a most distressing scene, throughout which Mr. and Mrs. 
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Redman’s attitude remained calm and dignified, in striking contrast to 
the nervous excitement displayed by the gendarmes. 

My purpose had been not of course to offer physical resistance but 
to obviate the possibility of a subsequent Japanese claim that I had at 
any point in the proceedings acquiesced in this high-handed arrest 
within the Embassy. Though it had proved impossible to prevent the 
arrest, this limited purpose had been achieved. 

Meantime both inside and outside the house the scene had some of 
the elements of opéra bouffe. Some sixty plain-clothes gendarmes, hands 
grasping revolvers inside their pockets in true gangster style, had taken 
up strategic positions around the house and in the garden; they were 
even discovered in the trees! Apparently the Kempei had taken 
literally my warning that I intended to oppose Redman’s arrest and had 
anticipated a battle royal in the Embassy grounds! 

Arrangements were made to supply Redman regularly from the 
Embassy with food and insulin, but for weeks we heard nothing either 
from or about him, despite reiterated inquiries. Sefior Villa’s repeated 
requests to visit him were refused. ‘This first period of suspense was the 
worst part of Mrs. Redman’s ordeal. At length we learnt that he was 
in the hospital section of the prison and was receiving medical attention; 
still later Mrs. Redman received the first brief note from her husband. 
Thereafter we had many hopes and disappointments. Never for a 
moment did Sefior Villa or I relax our efforts to ensure that Redman and 
the other British subjects imprisoned by the Japanese should, when the 
time came, return with the Embassy staff to England. While the 
Japanese authorities were at no time prepared to give a firm undertaking 
on this point, I did in fact receive direct from them satisfactory unofficial 
assurances; these were to the effect that, while the ultimate decision must 
rest with the courts and the police, I could rest assured that Mr. Redman 
and the majority of the British nationals on whose behalf we had inter- 
ceded would in fact be allowed to sail with us. This was of course a 
great relief to me; but unfortunately the communication was strictly 
confidential and I dared not mention it to their many friends for fear 
that premature rumours might ‘“‘upset the apple-cart.” 

Another official arrested on the outbreak of hostilities was Mr. Hawley, 
Director of the Library of Information and Culture. His work had 
been strictly confined to the cultural sphere and to giving non-political 
information about Britain and the Empire, and his arrest was therefore 
a particularly senseless and cruel act. Several weeks after the outbreak 
of the war the Japanese authorities proceeded to arrest three other 
officials, Mr. Biggs, Vice-consul at Yokohama, Mr. Ham, Shipping 
Clerk, and Miss Stevens, shorthand-typist at H.M. Consulate-General. 
This was most disturbing as there was no knowing where the police 
would stop in these arrests. 

Despite the application of every known device for the extraction of 
information from these five officials, particularly with reference to alleged 
espionage work for me, the Japanese authorities were totally unable to 
establish any case against them. They emerged from their terrible 
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ordeal with nerves shaken and health impaired; but the long sea voyage 
on the return journey did wonders for them. I hope by now the only 
trace of their ordeal is a memory of a very evil period. 

Apart from these officials, many British nationals, completely guiltless 
of any act against Japan, were arrested and subjected to the same senseless 
confinement and endless interrogation. Some of these men, who had 
stayed on in Japan out of loyalty to their firms, suffered very harsh 
treatment. In at least two cases there was evidence of physical torture 
of a revolting character. One poor man shot himself shortly after being 
released from prison in Yokohama, while another in Manchuria was also 
found shot. The whole of this episode adds yet another page to the 
black record of the Japanese police—the military police in particular— 
and I trust that when the time comes the officers concerned will be suitably 
punished for their misdeeds. 

Gradually Sefior Villa, with the help of the Argentine Consuls in 
Yokohama and Kobe, was able to ascertain the names of the arrested 
British subjects; the knowledge that all these men, most of them our 
friends or acquaintances, were undergoing the rigours of Japanese police 
interrogations was a source of constant anxiety to us. For many weeks 
it was impossible to obtain any reliable information as to the fate of 
His Majesty’s Consular Officers and their staffs in Yokohama, Kobe and 
Nagasaki. Throughout these earlier months the three Argentine officials 
I have mentioned worked tirelessly, without regard to their own position 
with the Japanese authorities, to improve the lot of all British nationals, 
whether official or non-official, imprisoned or interned. 

Meantime in the Embassy compound life had settled down to a 
routine which was so organized as to give to all a certain modicum of 
work and diversion. In the former category should be mentioned the 
hard-working body known as the “gangsters,” organized by Admiral 
Boyes, Naval Attaché, whose job it was to deal with what may be termed 
our physical problems, such as the removal and lifting of furniture, 
carpet-beating, etc. Among the most hard-working of these “gangsters” 
was Major Himatisinghi, brother of the Jam of Nawanaga, who typified 
the fine public spirit displayed by all his fellow-workers. 

Another delicate and difficult duty was the ‘‘watch” at the Embassy 
gate. The ignorance and high-handed methods of some of the uniformed 
police stationed at the main gate had led, particularly at the outset, to 
unnecessary difficulties as persons or goods were entering or leaving the 
compound. Often these misunderstandings were due to language 
difficulties, so it was arranged that at least one Japanese-speaking official 
should be constantly on duty at the main gate. This service, which 
was under the direction of Brigadier Wards, Military Attaché, did valuable 
work during the whole period of our confinement and by its prompt 
intervention nipped many a promising altercation in the bud. 

I was glad to find that in one respect at least the Embassy compound 
was to benefit from the war. Some of the clumps of trees in the grounds 
and gardens were badly overgrown and had for some time required 
thinning out to promote the growth of the better trees. But it was 
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strictly against orders to fell a tree without the sanction of the Ministry 
of Works and, in my experience, such assent was not readily forthcoming. 
When war broke out two things happened: fuel in.the compound ran 
very short during the height of the winter and the houses were sometimes 
freezing cold; secondly, I found myself cut off from all possibility of 
communication with the Ministry of Works and therefore left to my 
own devices. Mr. Macrae, the Commercial Counsellor, turned out to 
be an experienced and skilful woodman and I authorized him, assisted 
by two other enthusiasts, to fell the redundant trees and distribute the 
wood amongst the compound houses for much-needed firewood. The 
activities of our woodmen just saved the situation during the most critical 
time on the fuel front. Certainly the appearance of the grounds greatly 
benefited from their ministrations. 

Another useful service was the A.R.P. organization under the late Air 
Commodore Bryant, Air Attaché. We knew that, in the event of a really 
heavy air raid occurring, the Japanese would be too busy elsewhere to 
pay much attention to the Embassy, so cellars were cleared, shelters 
equipped and a most energetic fire brigade organized. The Japanese 
police and staff at first looked on these activities with tolerant amusement, 
the idea of any serious air attack on Tokyo being in their view really 
laughable. Were not the enemy being rapidly driven out of the Pacific 
and were not most of their warships already at the bottom of the sea ? 
This complacency received a rude shock when on 18th April the first 
American air raid over Tokyo took place. The joke was then on our 
Japanese guards, who showed considerable excitement and perturbation. 
At first the report went out that it was only another practice raid, of 
which there had been many. Pleasant, who was sure from the start 
that it was the real thing, won several bets from the more sceptically 
inclined. I was in the garden with Bryant when the raid started and 
saw a plane pass overhead at a surprisingly low altitude; but we did 
not realize what was afoot until we saw it become the target for a burst 
of ack-ack just beyond the Embassy grounds. This all happened well 
before the air-raid warning was sounded. 

To us in the Embassy, after our four months of internment, with our 
daily fare of bad news served up regularly with sauce piquante a la Faponaise, 
this evidence of Allied might was a real thrill. The sound of the bursting 
American bombs was music in our ears! It was the surest message that 
retribution would one day come to these arrogant aggressors. 

Judging from such reports as I could obtain from outside, the popula- 
tion of Tokyo showed more signs of panic than one would have expected 
from so stoical a people. The actual raid was followed by several false 
alarms and on each occasion the people from some of the poorer districts 
rushed into the streets shouting and gesticulating and apparently oblivious 
of their A.R.P. duties. This may have been largely due to the element 
of surprise and the authorities may be assumed to have later got the 
situation under better control. Still, the tendency to panic was there and 
in the later stages, when things got really bad, it may have created 
serious difficulties for the authorities. For generations the Japanese have 
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been taught from infancy to exercise an iron control over their naturally 
tumultuous emotions; but on the rare occasions when that control snaps, 
the action of the individual or the crowd is quite unpredictable. For 
instance a Japanese seldom loses his temper, but when he does, he has a 
brain-storm and is apt to go to unbelievable lengths in venting his wrath. 


Another curious consequence of the raid was that the guards on the 
Axis and Neutral Diplomatic Missions had to be doubled, so fearful were 
the police of an outbreak of blind xenophobia. But the diplomatic 
mission whose guard had to be éripled was—the German Embassy ! 


Shut up as we were within the four walls of the compound, it was not 
easy to assess what precise effect the course of the war was having on 
the Japanese nation as a whole. But we had, for our sins, the Japanese 
newspapers ever with us and these were psychologically illuminating even 
if factually misleading and depressing. From this and other sources it 
was clear that, as the Japanese arms moved from one success to another, 
the initial doubts in the popular mind had given way to an immense 
pride in Japan’s achievements and a recognition that perhaps, after all, 
the army method of blood and iron was the_only one by which Japan 
could speedily secure her place in the sun. Still, amongst the people 
generally, there were few outward signs of that arrogance which distin- 
guishes the Germans in moments of victory. Verbal arrogance there was 
in plenty both in the newspapers and in the speeches of extremist leaders 
at mass meetings convened to celebrate militarysuccesses. But the popular 
celebrations seemed to be confined to a few orderly torchlight processions 
and one noticed an absence of that boastfulness and display which 
afflicts most peoples in moments of national exaltation. 


As an example of this restraint I may mention what happened in the 
Embassy at the time of the fall of Singapore. To us, as to all of British 
blood, the news seemed catastrophic, the culmination of a whole series 
of reverses. Personally I had never anticipated that Singapore could 
hold out for more than three months once we had lost local command 
of the sea and air. But to those like ourselves, isolated ten thousand 
miles from home, the very suddenness of the collapse came like the crack 
of doom. We were determined not to show our feelings before the 
Japanese and all gave a masterly display of serene confidence in the 
future. Somewhat to our surprise our Japanese servants showed neither 
by word nor demeanour the slightest sign of the triumph they must have 
felt in their hearts. Even the ‘tough guys’? who constituted our 
guardian police force were restrained and tactful in their attitude. One 
or two of the servants said quietly to Pleasant how sorry they were that 
we should have such tragic news, adding the words gomen-kudasai (pray 
forgive us). 

To me the worst news, after the sinking of the Prince of Wales and the 
Repulse and the fall of Singapore, was the announcement that the Japanese 
Main Fleet was out in the Indian Ocean attacking Ceylon and seeking 
to overwhelm our numerically inferior naval forces, inferior especially 
in air strength. Since my arrival in Japan and even more so since the 
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outbreak of the European war, my one nightmare had been a war in 
which the British Empire would have to engage single-handed in a 
struggle with Germany, Italy and Japan. Even had we been armed to 
the teeth this would have been a formidable undertaking; in the actual 
state of our armaments it would have been suicidal. Reports reaching 
me in the autumn of 1940 were to the effect that the German General 
Staff had been pressing on their Japanese colleagues a grandiose plan 
under which, Singapore once taken, Japanese naval and air forces, based 
on Ceylon and possibly also Madagascar, would cut our vital lines of 
communication through the Indian Ocean and along the east coast of 
Africa; Egypt would then be at Germany’s mercy and German and 
Japanese forces could join hands either there or in the Persian Gulf. 
Even an amateur strategist like myself, possibly more acutely aware of 
Japan’s naval and military might than those situated in less close proxi- 
mity to it, knew what that would mean. Well, we had avoided the 
mortal danger of the single-handed war; but in early 1942 France was 
out of the war and America still temporarily incapacitated by the treachery 
of Pearl Harbour. Would the Japanese Fleet now succeed in getting 
command of the Indian Ocean and cutting our communications there ? 
Was that old nightmare after all to come true ? 

We all know the subsequent sequence of events, the check suffered 
by Japan’s naval air force in the attack on Ceylon, the loss of our three 
cruisers and, later, that magnificent stroke—the occupation of Madagascar. 
Weeks passed without our receiving any news of a decisive action in the 
Pacific. Could it be that the Japanese Main Fleet had been withdrawn 
from the Indian Ocean? At first such a supposition seemed to be mere 
wishful thinking. But later—much later—I learnt that it had in fact 
been withdrawn at that time to support the offensive against Australia 
and to deal with the menace of an America rapidly making good her 
initial naval losses. 

These reasons for the withdrawal of the Main Fleet from the Indian 
Ocean, important as they were, do not tell the whole story. There 
were certainly other reasons for the failure to press home the attack 
westwards while opposition was still relatively weak and before the 
United States had fully recovered from Pearl Harbour. My own theory 
is that the decision to withdraw the Fleet was dictated by a reversion to 
the so-called ‘‘autonomous”’ policy—a euphemism meaning that Japan 
must “‘paddle her own canoe” rather than engage in distant and risky 
enterprises designed primarily for the greater glory of Germany. The 
“autonomous” school has always been very powerful in Japan and it 
was probably only with some misgiving that in 1942 the Japanese Naval 
Staff risked so many eggs in the Indian Ocean basket. Possibly the check 
in Ceylon was in itself a sufficient pretext for a reversion to the policy 
of narrow egoism which has throughout characterized Japan’s attitude 
towards her partners in crime. Another possible motive was reluctance 
to risk embroilment with the U.S.S.R., whose lines of communication 
with her allies through the Persian Gulf would have been directly effected 
by Japanese penetration into those waters. But whatever the cause, 
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this failure of the Japanese to exploit resolutely their initial advantages 
in these waters was one of the great turning-points in the war. 

While these stupendous events were occurring far to the south, our 
own period of confinement in Tokyo was drawing slowly to its close. 
Reciprocal evacuation of diplomatic and consular staffs on the outbreak 
of war would, in normal circumstances, have been a relatively simple 
matter. But in view of the distances to be covered, the shortage of 
shipping, the miserable conditions in which some of the Allied nationals 
were known to be imprisoned and the uncertainty about the treatment 
accorded to the remainder, it became essential from the outset to combine 
evacuation of private residents with that of officials. Reciprocal evacua- 
tion of private citizens throughout the British and Japanese Empires 
was a far more complicated affair. Much as we all yearned to get away 
from our cramped existence in the Embassy compound and from an 
enemy country, our main desire was to take with us as many British 
subjects as possible, even if this meant months more of internment. The 
negotiations between the British and United States Governments on the 
one hand and the Japanese Government on the other were incredibly 
complicated and long drawn out, but by June their end was in sight. 
In mid-June the Asama Maru sailed carrying the United States Ambas- 
sador and his staff, members of all South American Missions in Tokyo 
whose countries were at war or had severed relations with Japan, their 
consular officials and other nationals. Our own evacuation was not to 
take place until six weeks later. 

In the spring the protection of British interests had been taken over 
from Argentina by the Swiss Government. The main reason for the 
change was that Switzerland had from the outset been charged with the 
protection of Japanese interests in Great Britain and of American interests 
in Japan and it was clearly more convenient that all these analogous 
duties should be concentrated in the same hands. We were all very 
sorry to say good-bye to Sefior Villa who, in the early and most difficult 
moments of our internment, had borne the heat and burden of the day. 
He visited me frequently to discuss the numerous and complex questions 
to which the protection of British interests gave rise, and his cheery 
presence was always welcome to Pleasant and myself, particularly in 
those early weeks of gloom and disaster. Sefiora Villa was also permitted 
to visit Pleasant from time to time and we took leave of this charming 
couple with real regret. 

Senior Villa’s successor was Monsieur Camille Gorgé, the Swiss Minister. 
As Representative of the Power charged with the protection of American 
interests he had already set up an efficient organization, having as 
assistants a number of keen, public-spirited Swiss residents in Japan who 
had volunteered for the work. Expanding this organization to cope 
with our affairs, Monsieur Gorgé now threw himself into his new work 
with his usual zest and efficiency. He tackled firmly some of the out- 
standing problems and he and his assistants could not have worked 
harder during those hot summer months had they been engaged in 
protecting Swiss nationals and Swiss interests. This business of looking 
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after enemy interests in a belligerent country is a delicate and somewhat 
invidious task at the best of times; when the belligerent is a country like 


Japan, past-master in the arts of obscurantism and obstructionism and — 


prone to resent even the most tactful and necessary representation on 
behalf of an enemy Power, the task is more than ordinarily difficult. 
When I look back on those days, I realize with renewed force how greatly 
all of us British in Japan are indebted to Monsieur Gorgé, Sefior Villa 
and their public-spirited staffs and Consular assistants. 

As spring merged into early summer with no apparent prospect 
of an early departure, the question arose of moving the Embassy staff 
to summer quarters to escape the great heat in our overcrowded compound. 
The Japanese Foreign Office were prepared to arrange for our transfer 
to an hotel in Chuzenji, provided that the Embassy staff moved as a 
whole; they were not prepared to arrange for guards, accommodation, 
etc., in two places at once. The majority of the staff was however 
opposed to moving, largely on account of the personal expense which 
would have been involved, so the project fell through. By early July, 
after five years of continuous work and strain in Japan, my health had 
begun to suffer and on medical advice I decided to avail myself of the 
permission of the Japanese Foreign Ministry, secured through the good 
offices of Monsieur Gorgé, to go with Pleasant and Bob for a fortnight 
to Myanoshita, a mountain resort situated about two hours’ drive from 
Tokyo. With the ever-ready assistance of the Swiss Legation, most of 
the more serious. problems connected with the protection of British 
interests and our impending evacuation had been solved and the detailed 
preparations for our voyage could safely be left to the Counsellor, 
Mr. Houstoun-Boswall, assisted by our competent staff and our able 
Swiss coadjutors. The Japanese Foreign Ministry undertook that, should 
my presence be required in Tokyo, my return would be promptly 
facilitated. 

The transition from the confinement and cramped conditions of 
Tokyo to the relative freedom of Myanoshita was most striking. Except 
for attendance at the funeral of the late General Pabst and two visits 
to the dentist, I had not left the Embassy precincts for over seven months. 
At the Myako Hotel we found, amongst other representatives of the 
United Nations, Madame Forthomme, the Belgian Ambassadress, Mr. 
Keith Officer, the Australian Chargé d’Affaires and his staff, Monsieur 
Politis, the Greek Minister, Mr. Kolstadt, the Norwegian Chargé 
d’Affaires, and Mrs. Kolstadt, and Mr. Samaika, the Egyptian Chargé 
d’Affaires. With all these it was most interesting to be able to exchange 
accounts of our varied experiences. Of all of us I think Monsieur Politis, 
confined for many months almost alone in his Legation and guarded by 
particularly tiresome policemen, had had the worst time. 

Our freedom from the attentions of police attendants on our country 
walks was, I found, largely due to Mr. Officer. A tremendous walker, 
he had, in the first few days after his arrival in Myanoshita, so tired out 


a 


the plain-clothes policemen who accompanied him in relays that they — 


soon gave up the unequal struggle and permitted the members of enemy 
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missions to roam the mountains at will. They could do this with perfect 
safety because the country folk in that neighbourhood appeared entirely 
uninterested in the passing foreigner. 

Our visit to Myanoshita had one useful result. The Sub-Prefect of 
the Yokohama prefecture, a former Chief of Police, having arrived at 
the hotel, I enlisted his personal help on behalf of Redman and others 
of whose release I was still doubtful. In Tokyo it would have been 
impossible for me to have seen a high police official on this particular 
matter. I was able to give him a great deal of information on this 
subject of which he had previously been unaware. He made a special 
visit to Tokyo and returned with assurances which greatly eased my 
mind. In fact I have some reason to believe that his intervention at 
that particular moment proved very beneficial. 

During our time at Myanoshita Monsieur Gorgé and other members 
of his staff paid me several visits, mainly in connection with problems 
concerning our impending evacuation. They also brought regular 
reports from Mr. Houstoun-Boswall on events in the compound and the 
final preparations for evacuation. On one visit Monsieur Gorgé brought 
up with him the late Dr. Paravicini, representative in Japan of the Inter- 
national Red Cross, whom it would have been impossible for me to see 
in Tokyo. With him I had some invaluable talks about the conditions 
in prisoners-of-war camps, arrangements in regard to the supply of food 
parcels to prisoners and his plans for the future. Dr. Paravicini, for 
whose calm judgment I had great admiration, had done good work as 
Representative of the International Red Cross in the last war. It was 
with deep regret that I learned after our return home that he had died 
at his post and in the execution of his onerous duties. 

After a fortnight in the comparative cool of Myanoshita my voice 
had returned and my health was restored. I felt fully equal to facing 
whatever responsibilities might devolve upon me on our long journey 
into seas which, politically speaking, were uncharted and uncertain. We 
were, it is true, to sail under a safe-conduct, giving theoretical immunity 
from sinking at the hands of enemy submarines. But the captains of 
evacuation ships were instructed to stop when challenged by a submarine 
and there were not wanting pessimists, versed in the ways of German 
submarine commanders, who suggested that some of us would be taken - 
off as hostages as soon as we reached waters infested by these pests! 

Returning to the Embassy, we found everything going well and every- 
one prepared for our next adventure “down to the last gaiter-button.” 
Our hopes ran high and everyone was in good spirits at the thought that 
our enforced exile was drawing to its close. They could feel with full 
justification that they had come through a trying ordeal with flying 
colours. We were further cheered by the return to the Embassy, just 
before the date set for sailing, of Mr. Redman and Mr. Hawley, bearing 
the marks of the terrible strain they had undergone, but immensely 
relieved and happy at their release. In their case it had not been a 
question of physical torture but rather of prolonged mental anguish 
under a constant and irritatingly stupid interrogation. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


EVACUATION 
(Juty—OcrToBerR, 1942) 


AT LAST CAME THE DAY OF DEPARTURE—30TH JULY. EVEN UP TO THE 
last moment we could hardly believe that we were really leaving Japan 
because there had been so many previous disappointments. At one time 
there had seemed every prospect of our sailing in April but that date 
was delayed by some hitch in the negotiations between the British and 
Japanese Governments through the Protecting Power; then the date was 
deferred until June and now here we were at the end of July. A negotia- 
tion of this description is so complex and delicate that even a slight 
misunderstanding as to the identity of those to be exchanged might have © 
delayed our sailing at the eleventh hour. This had happened in the 
case of the Americans who, after boarding the Asama Maru, were kept 
sweltering in the heat of Tokyo Bay for about a week while some last- 
minute difficulty was being settled in Washington. So we determined 
not to rejoice until we actually saw the shores of Japan receding into the 
distance. 

Except for Heads of Missions, who were conveyed by car, all passengers 
from Tokyo were taken to Yokohama by special train. The arrangements 
were made by the Japanese authorities with their usual precision but, in 
the case of those going by train, were marred by the foolish and irritating 
stipulation that passengers must carry their own hand-baggage. This 
order was given, not because there was any lack of porters ready to 
the baggage, but as a petty effort to humiliate officials of the United 
Nations in the eyes of Japanese spectators. For the older people, often 
laden with more baggage than they could reasonably be expected to 
carry, it meant a serious physical effort in the midsummer heat. It is 
unfortunate that the Japanese police, who were said to have been solely _ 
responsible for this order, should have thought it necessary to give this 
parting demonstration of bad manners in a nation which had formerly 
prided itself on its courtesy. 

We found on board a number of our colleagues of the United Nations, 
including Monsieur Forthomme, the Belgian Ambassador, and Madame 
Forthomme, Monsieur Politis, the Greek Minister, Mr. Keith Officer, 
the Australian Chargé d’Affaires, Monsieur Samaika, the Egyptian 
Chargé d’Affaires, Monsieur Kolstadt, the Norwegian Chargé d’Affaires, 
and Madame Kolstadt, Monsieur Reuchlin, the Dutch Chargé d’Affaires, 
and Madame Reuchlin. There was also Mr. Havlicek, the Czechoslovak 
Minister, who had been imprisoned by the Japanese after Japan had 
broken off diplomatic relations with his country. He was just out of 
prison, and we were all delighted to see him again. By such means as 
were open to me, I had constantly pressed that he should be released 
with us, but we had no assurance that this would happen until we actually 
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saw him on the ship—pale and haggard after so many months in prison, 
but remarkably cheerful. There were also the Consular Officers of the 
European United Nations with their families and staffs and for the first 
time im eight months I was able to ascertain directly how our own Consuls 
had fared during their internment. Mr. Austin, His Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Yokohama, and Mr. Davies, H.M. Consul-General at Kobe, 
both showed some signs of the strain to which they had been subjected, 
but quickly recovered on the journey. 

On that first day during which we lay alongside the dock in Yokohama 
the main difficulty was the heat. For the Japanese, with their usual 
mania for secrecy, had decided to keep all passengers below decks and 
all portholes closed. Theship was like an oven which for days had been 
heated by the midsummer sun. Finally the heat became so oppressive 
that Monsieur Forthomme and I made representations to the Captain, 
who agreed to allow passengers to go up on a deck which had been care- 
fully screened off with canvas to prevent inquisitive eyes from counting 
the ships in Yokohama harbour. 

It was not until late that evening that the ship got under way and we 
could at last believe we were really off. But our feeling of relief was of 
short duration. When we awoke the ship was stationary again and our 
disappointment was hardly compensated by the excellent view which we 
had of the Japanese coast-line opposite Ito, not far from Atami, the 
famous holiday resort and spa. The only explanation I could get was 
that our safe-conduct had not yet arrived and that it would be unsafe 
to sail without it. But at least everyone was now allowed on deck and 
I think it was to give us greater liberty that the authorities had decided 
to shift the Tatsuta Maru from Yokohama, where the port was crammed 
with shipping, to Ito. We remained there for some twenty-four hours, 
after which, fortified by the arrival of our safe-conduct, we set out upon 
our long journey in real earnest. 

On the Tatsuta Maru everything had been done to make a sadly 
overcrowded ship as comfortable as the circumstances permitted. The 
food provided was creditable in the circumstances. But with the con- 
tingents which were to embark at Shanghai and Saigon the ship was to 
carry nearly a thousand passengers, instead of the normal maximum of 
four hundred, and to do so holds and steerage had been fitted up to 
accommodate evacuees. Some of these had to suffer considerable 
inconvenience and discomfort, but all were so delighted at the prospect 
of getting home that in most cases unaccustomed hardships were accepted 
with a shrug and a smile. 

On the ship with us were Monsieur Hausherr, the Representative of 
the Swiss Legation at Tokyo, and Baron Hayashi, Representative of the 
Japanese Foreign Office. Both did all in their power for the comfort 
of passengers, and Monsieur Hausherr, on whom much of the burden 
fell, was most helpful and popular. For the Embassy staff the voyage 
was nothing of a joy-ride because on them, working under my general 
superintendence, and on the Swiss Representative there fell the multiple 
duties of dealing with complaints, preparing lists, checking particulars 
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of destination, tracking down lost baggage, and gencrally preparing for 
the final exchange of evacuees at Lourenco Marques. The work was 
performed throughout with great good will and efficiency. 

On board were numbers of British and Allied nationals imprisoned 
since the outbreak of war, many of whom had suffered brutal treatment 
at the hands of the Japanese police. I made a point of seeing all who had 
suffered imprisonment and of hearing their stories, all of which are duly 
recorded in the official archives. There were many cases of inexcusable 
harshness and even physical cruelty. But even among those of our 
fellow-passengers who had suffered no more than the normal rigours of 
confinement in a Japanese jail and the mental stress of continual interroga- 
tion, it was sad to see several whose nervous systems had been seriously 
impaired. The majority however improved daily as the voyage proceeded 
and their health had been fully restored by the time we reached Africa. 
Besides the large contingent embarked at Shanghai we took on board 
off Saigon Allied evacuees from Siam and Indo-China, among whom was 
Sir Josiah Crosby, H.M. Minister at Bangkok, whom we warmly welcomed. 

Our only other stop was off Singapore. With their passion for secrecy, 
the Japanese kept us well out of sight of the~port; but we could just see 
the distant coast-line of Singapore Island and it was nauseating to think 
of the Japanese in temporary occupation of that great port and using it 
as their base for operations against our shipping in the Indian Ocean. 

Baron Hayashi had promised me he would do his best to inquire at 
Singapore in regard to the condition and welfare of our prisoners of war 
there and I had made a number of suggestions which he was hoping to 
pass on to the Japanese military authorities. Unfortunately at the last 
moment the arrangements made for his visit to Singapore were cancelled, 
probably because he had the misfortune to be a mere civilian! Instead 
the Japanese Commander-in-Chief sent a staff officer to give me informa- 
tion about our prisoners of war. His report was unfortunately less 
detailed than I could have wished, but there was one comment that I 
found encouraging. The Commander-in-Chief realized, it was stated, 
that our prisoners could not be expected to subsist on the diet which was 
normal for a Japanese soldier; the difficulty lay in the great shortage of 
all foodstuffs suitable for a European diet; the Commander-in-Chief 
desired therefore to encourage the sending of Red Cross food parcels 
which he undertook would be distributed to our prisoners promptly and 
under careful military supervision. 

This message served a useful purpose when we reached Lourengo 
Marques and found a large consignment of Red Cross parcels waiting 
to be loaded on the Tatsuta Maru and on the Kamakura Maru, which was 
following us from Shanghai. A deadlock quickly arose because the 
Japanese authorities had steadfastly refused to permit a Representative 
of the International Red Cross to be appointed at Singapore, while the 
Red Cross regulations provided that the parcels could only be consigned 
to their Representative at the port of destination. To have sent the 
parcels all the way back to the International Red Cross Representative 
at Tokyo would have meant, in the prevailing shortage of shipping, that 
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they would have reached our men in Singapore only after prolonged 
delay, if at all. Relying on the assurance volunteered to me by the 
Japanese Commander-in-Chief at Singapore, I advised that the parcels 
should be consigned care of the Swiss Representative on board the 
Tatsuta Maru, who would hand them over to the Japanese military 
authorities at Singapore and Hong Kong on the return journey. This 
procedure was finally adopted and we afterwards learnt that the parcels, 
sufficient to fill the holds of the two Japanese liners, were duly distributed 
to our prisoners of war in Singapore. 

The Japanese Government, which in this matter of the distribution of 
parcels to prisoners of war, as in so many others, is the tool of the Japanese 
Army, has shown itself incredibly obstructive and evasive in the long 
negotiations for the setting up of some machinery to insure their regular 
distribution. While making every allowance for Japan’s shortage of 
shipping, arrangements could have been made years earlier for the regular 
distribution of parcels had it not been for lack of good will in high Japanese 
military circles. The result has been needless suffering and malnutrition 
—a war crime for which I devoutly hope those directly responsible will 
now be brought to book. 

Arrival in Lourengo Marques was an event not lightly to be forgotten. 
As we passed from the ship to the hotel at which we were to await the 
arrival of the evacuation ship from England, we experienced all the joys 
of full liberation. No more guards, no more microphones, no more 
covert hostility—-we were once again our own masters and amongst 
friends. The Portuguese of Lourengco Marques, although technically 
neutral, gave us a warm welcome and it was easy to see on which side in 
this struggle their real sympathies lay. A special committee of local 
residents distributed clothing to those who had arrived with little more 
than what they stood up in and could not afford to pay the prices prevalent 
in the shops. Another committee undertook the care and amusement 
of children from the ship, thus giving to harassed mothers brief periods 
of relief from their sometimes exacting charges. Pleasant and I visited 
the delightful seaside Country Club at which games were organized and 
excellent meals provided. In front of the grounds was a walled-in 
bathing pool safe from the attentions of the ubiquitous sharks. 

We spent ten days in this neutral oasis. It was an oasis in more 
senses than one for in the shops were actually to be bought—at a price— 
food and clothing free of rations and coupons! Then came the day to 
sail for England on the S.S. El Nil, a small ship of the Khedevial Line, 
registering some 9,000 tons with every cabin crowded to its full capacity 
Everything possible was done by Captain James and his British officers 
and by the Egyptian Purser and Assistant Purser to make the voyage 
agreeable and I believe that for most of us the memory of their kindness 
and courtesy will have blotted out any recollection of the discomforts 
incidental to an overcrowded evacuation ship. A day or two later the 
S.S. Warconda of the P. & O. Line left Lourengo Marques for England 
carrying the remainder of the Far Eastern evacuees. She was fitted up 
as a troop-ship and was as crowded as the El Nil. Although sailing after 
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us, she was a faster ship, so a pretty race—unrecognized of course by 
authority—began between the two vessels and ended, so far as I could 
see, in a dead heat at Liverpool. 

On the way home via the Cape there were only two ports of call— 
Cape Town and Ponta Delgada in the Azores. At the former we 
received a most charming welcome, elaborate arrangements having been 
made to show the sights to as many passengers as possible and generally 
to give them a good time during our two days in port. Pleasant and I 
were met on arrival by Sir Edward Harding, Representative in Cape 
Town of the High Commissioner, who was absent in the North. Through 
the kindness and hospitality of Sir Edward and Lady Harding we met 
many interesting South Africans and saw something of the really beautiful 
spot that is Cape Town. 

Here we said good-bye to the late Air Commodore Bryant, Air 
Attaché, who had been with us during almost the whole of our time in 
Japan. Mrs. Bryant and her daughter had left for Australia shortly 
before the outbreak of war and it was only at Lourengo Marques that 
her husband received the news that their ship had subsequently been 
torpedoed in the Atlantic and that they had barely escaped with their 
lives. Throughout all those years in Japan Air Commodore Bryant did 
valuable work and we could count upon his loyal assistance and that of 
Mrs. Bryant in all circumstances. 

At our second port of call in the Azores we were unable to land 
owing to some local regulation connected with its neutral status. It was 
tantalizing to see the attractive old town of Ponta Delgada and yet be 
unable to stretch our legs after nearly three weeks at sea. But we had 
one windfall. Through the kindness of the British Consul, we were 
able to buy some of the much-appreciated liquid produce of a neigh- 
bouring island—a purchase which, I may say, has since stood us in good 
stead! 

Soon we were nearing Liverpool and the time had come to say good- 
bye to the members of the Embassy staff who had shared both the pleasures 
and the tribulations of life in Japan. Amongst those who had been with 
us during the whole of our time there were the Japanese Counsellor, 
Mr. W. B. Cunningham, the Commercial Counsellor, Mr. H. A. Macrae, 
and the Japanese Secretary, Mr. H. R. Sawbridge. All these were 
members of the Japanese Consular Service and their great knowledge 
of the country and the people was always placed unstintedly at my 
disposal. I feel very grateful to these Paladins of the Japanese Chancery. 

On the goth October, ten weeks after leaving Tokyo, we arrived at 
Liverpool. The first to come aboard and greet us, before our ship came 
alongside, was Admiral Sir Percy Noble, who had been Commander-in- 
Chief in the Far East during two of the years I had spent in Japan. 
We were delighted to see him again. As Commander-in-Chief Western 
Approaches, he had been responsible for the safety of our two ships since 
they had left Cape Town and he told me, with a twinkle in his eye, that 
he had once or twice been a little nervous at the close proximity to the 
El Nil of lurking German submarines. Evidently their commanders 
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had resisted what must have been the great temptation of committing 
yet another—and a most resounding—atrocity. 

When the time came to land it was pouring with rain. But we would 
not have had it otherwise for the weather confirmed better than anything 
else the fact that we had really arrived in England. After five summers 
spent under the burning sun of Japan we had vowed never again to 
growl at the rain or cavil at an overcast sky! 

On landing we were warmly received by the Lord Mayor and officials 
of the city and I had to face the usual barrage of questions from the 
Press. We and most of our fellow-passengers spent the night at Liverpool 
and travelled the next day to London. Never will we forget the cordial 
welcome of those who took the trouble to come all the way to Euston 
station that cold Saturday evening to greet us on our return—five years 
and a quarter from the day we had first set out upon our long Odyssey. 


CHAPTER XXV 
RETROSPECT 


IN THINKING OVER MY EXPERIENCES OF JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE, I HAVE 
sought, like many others, to trace some definite trend of thought and 
outlook which might, partly at least, explain Japan’s erratic course. 
The “old Japan hand’’ will tell you that the longer you live among the 
Japanese, the more incomprehensible they become. Certainly it is 
unwise to be dogmatic in this matter; but to make no attempt at all at 
analysis is to fall into the error of the servant who neglected his oppor- 
tunities and preferred to wrap his talent in a napkin. It is therefore in 
no dogmatic spirit but rather as an incentive to further thought and 
discussion of the Japanese problem that I offer the observations contained 
in this and the following chapter. Discussion usually provokes interest 
and it is precisely this lack of interest in Far Eastern affairs which may 
well prove a source of weakness to us, as a nation, in the near future. 
On that hot day at the end of July, 1942, when the Tatsuta Maru lay 
at anchor off Ito awaiting the arrival of our safe-conduct, her passengers 
had little else to do but gaze at that picturesque coast-line and wonder 
- whether this time we were really leaving it for good. And as I gazed 
I recalled vividly that even hotter day five years earlier when the Empress 
of Russia had been steaming along another section of that coast-line and 
I had wondered what lay behind that beautiful fagade. One question 
had then been uppermost in my mind: was this a people with which we 
could live in peace? This question had been answered conclusively 
in the negative—but only after an interval of several years which had 
tided us over the worst period of our unpreparedness and ensured that, 
when the emergency arose, we should have at our side a powerful ally. 
Another question in my mind at that time had been whether Japan 
was just a single ultra-nationalistic entity bent on aggression or whether 
there were within the body politic elements capable of resisting the strong 
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militaristic trends. If my subsequent experience counted for anything, 
it had demonstrated that such saner elements did in fact exist and that, 
up to the summer of 1940, they had been capable of resisting the plans 
for armed aggression against the British Empire. These so-called 
moderates, of whom I have frequently spoken, were not merely a polite 
fagade behind which the Army manipulated the political machine. While 
the moderates still held power, their cleavage with the militarists had 
been real and deep and the struggle behind the scenes a genuine one. 
But they had possessed neither the moral courage nor the staying power 
to hold out against the extremists during the period of Britain’s greatest 
discomfiture. They had allowed the Army to usurp their parliamentary 
rights, to tie their country to the apron-strings of Germany and to 
» trample underfoot the last vestiges of liberty in Japan. They had per- 
mitted this to happen almost without public protest, thus giving to their 
own people and to the world at large a false impression of essential unity 
among Japan’s leaders. 

In passing judgment on the apparently pusillanimous attitude of 
these moderate leaders and on that section of the populace which had 
awaited a lead from them, one should bear in mind certain considerations 
peculiar to Japan. In the first place it is difficult for us, who take for 
granted freedom of speech and thought at least in times of peace, to 
visualize what life is like for the more progressively-minded citizens under 
a police regime such as is, alas, endemic in Japan. Even if some of the 
grosser bestialities of Nazi mass oppression are normally absent, there 
was in the Japan of the late thirties an all-pervasive, terror-laden atmo- 
sphere which in the long run undermines the morale of all but the most 
resolute. If direct police pressure on an individual proves insufficient, 
it is supplemented by covert threats against his children—not so much 
against their lives, as against their prospects in life. 

One very prominent Japanese said to me during an anxious period: 
“T am very sorry for you that you must be here at this difficult time. 
But remember one day you can escape from all this, but we cannot and 
must stay, no matter what happens in our country. You will leave 
behind many Japanese friends who will never forget your efforts to prevent 
trouble between Japan and England.” 

I do not quote this remark because of the compliment it contained— 
to record compliments to oneself is a foolish form of conceit—but because 
the words were spoken with sincerity and express the keen repugnance 
felt by so many leading Japanese to the Army’s methods and policies. 
I received a number of interesting letters in a similar strain during my 
time in Japan, but destroyed them at once, for fear of getting the writers 
into serious trouble. The tragedy was that, caught in the iron embrace 
of the machinery of the secret police, the writers were either unable or 
unwilling to proclaim their opinions publicly. 

Usually the first appeal of the police is to a man’s patriotism—an 
appeal most difficult for a Japanese to resist because, from the cradle 
onwards, the educationalists have done their best to confound in his mind 
patriotism with ultra-nationalism and racialism. Even among the more 
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liberal-minded and among those opposed to the whole conception of 
territorial expansion by force of arms, there are few who do not believe 
in the superiority of the Japanese race and its destiny to become, by a 
natural process of evolution, the “leading” (i.e., dominant) nation 
throughout Eastern Asia. The correction of this misapprehension will 
be a matter of education and the war that has ended will be the first 
rude lesson in the process. 

Another thorn in the side of the moderates is the Japanese predilection 
for political assassination. It is not merely that the opponents of Jingoism 
must sometimes go in fear of their lives; worse still, if they should become 
the target for knife or bullet, they know that public sympathy will almost 
certainly be with the assailant and that the victim’s name may go down 
in Japanese history tainted with a faint, indefinable aroma of treachery 
to the State. In Japan, the political assassin is always right, as the 
“customer”’ is with us! 

It is thus not surprising that there should flourish numerous patriotic 
societies having political assassination as their ultima ratio. The best 
known of these, though not the most murderously inclined, is the Black 
Dragon Society, long presided over by the venerable Mutsuro Toyama, 
an almost legendary figure whose eyes beamed through horn-rimmed 
spectacles and whose patriarchal beard seemed to bespeak benevolence. 
Donning in his early days the cloak of an ardent parliamentarianism, he 
devoted most of his long life to stiffening, by his own peculiar methods, 
the foreign policy of Japan. This organizer of zealots and terrorists 
prided himself on the influence he had exerted in bringing about most of 
Japan’s foreign wars. In the good old days he would, when advocating 
some chauvinistic course of action, hint at the possibility of removing a 
human obstacle in Japan’s path of expansion with a smile as benign and 
kindly as if he were offering you a cup of tea. But his place was in the 
background rather than among the executants of violence and on the 
few occasions when he was arrested, he was always released for lack of 
evidence. In later years he appeared to have retired altogether from 
the cloak and dagger business. When I left Japan, he was nearing 
ninety—a venerable and respected ‘‘elder statesman” from the under- 
world. 

But if Toyama—since reported dead—no longer smiles on violence 
in domestic politics, there are plenty of others who do. Many of these 
societies—often purely of mushroom growth—are composed largely of 
criminal elements who are in the patriotic business simply for what they 
can make out of it. They prey on the fanaticism of the zealots. 

There is no doubt that these secret societies have, especially in later 
years, proved a perfect curse for the moderate and well-meaning politician 
and since 1931 the situation has been rendered even worse by the recruit- 
ment of many political assassins from among the ranks of the younger 
officers—a most sinister development. 

This type of pseudo-patriotism has flourished largely because of the 
failure of generations of Japanese leaders to deal with the nuisance 
drastically. Conscious of the myths and legends which have grown up 
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in the public mind around the cult of assassination committed for motives 
of patriotism or loyalty, they have feared to affront public opinion by 
giving these bravoes the short shrift they deserve. As Allied control 
tightens on Japan, it will be essential to suppress this type of terrorism 
with the utmost firmness, even if we begin by creating a few score of 
“national heroes.” In the final analysis it is implacable resolution, 
backed by power, which this type of Japanese chauvinist respects most in 
his rulers. Leaving on one side the professional sentimentalist, I should 
say that most Japanese are heartily sick of this modern version of the 
swashbuckling samurat. 

Another source of weakness among the moderates arose out of the 
corruption which attended Japan’s first essay in parliamentary govern- 
ment. The transition from feudalism at the end of the nineteenth 


century had been too abrupt. Power swung temporarily away from the — 


military caste into the hands of the great monopolistic families who were 
amassing vast fortunes in the building up of the new Japan’s industry, 
trade and finance. This power of the yen they did not scruple to use to 
control the political parties, thus bringing about an anti-democratic 
reaction and filling the minds of many who would normally have been 
in the van of progress with disgust at the shortcomings of parliamentary 
government. Thus the way was prepared for the pendulum to swing 
back with ever-growing momentum during the thirties towards absolutism 
and militarism. With parliamentary institutions temporarily discredited, 
there was no focal point around which men of moderate views could 
rally in their opposition to the encroachmerts of militarism. 

Yet another factor to remember is the power of the skilled and 
ubiquitous propaganda disseminated by the modern authoritarian State. 
When I arrived in Japan in 1937 there were still occasional glimpses of 
free thought and expression in the Press; but the Armv machine was 
working at full pressure and from 1940 onwards it had become almost 
impossible for any independently-minded Japanese to discover what was 
really going on in the world at large. And the sad part is that the 
victim of propaganda, although actually aware that he is only 
being told what his government wants him to know, gradually succum 
to the effects of mass-misrepresentation. . 

It is a curious commentary on the above that, after the sale of the 


Japan Advertiser to Japanese interests in 1940, the only independent and ~ 


reliable source of news in Japan was the British Embassy bulletin which, 
under Mr. Redman’s editorship, daily gave accurate news of the progress 
of the war in Europe, supplemented each week by crisply worded editorials 
on current events. So successful was this sheet (despite the strongest 
police discouragement) and so eagerly patronized was it by those in 
search of truth, that the Japanese Government insisted on its suppression 
in the summer of 1941. Thereafter in Japan misrepresentation reigned 
supreme. 

To understand the effect on the mind of this artificially created miasma 
one must have lived oneself under such conditions. As an example I 
may mention my own experience, which did not differ from many others, 
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during those eight months of internment when I was virtually cut off 
from all but Japanese sources of information. I knew of course that what 
I was hearing was at least fifty per cent lies and that the whole was served 
up in a form designed to mingle the plausible and the depressing in about 
equal doses. Yet in the long run this subtle process did exercise a certain 
effect on my normal outlook which was only corrected when at Lourencgo 
Marques I finally threw off these tenuous shackles. How much more 
potent then must be those deadly draughts of propaganda on the pro- 
gressive elements in Japan, condemned for years to subsist without any 
possible antidote. 

Despite such temporary aberrations of thought and outlook amongst 
the Japanese moderates, I believe that, now that the opportunity has 
at length occurred gradually to restore democratic ways of life and 
thought, we shall find the soil of Japan more fertile than that of a 
Germany so long benighted by Nazi rule. In Japan I do not think the 
rot has gone so deep. 

Another point on which it is natural to speculate, when reviewing 
the events of the years 1937 to 1941, is whether Japan’s plunge into war 
with the British Empire and the United States was the inevitable and 
predestined outcome of Japan’s whole expansionist policy or whether it 
could—and, if so, should—have been averted by some human agency. 
The point is one on which, as a close spectator of these events and a 
participant in them, I have naturally formed my own opinion. But at 
the present time, when the war in the Far East is barely over and 
the events themselves are still so close to us, it would be neither 
opportune nor desirable to raise what might conceivably prove to be 
controversial issues. What I can say now with conviction and, I hope, 
with accuracy is that never in history has a firmer, more prolonged and 
more patient effort been made to find a peaceful issue from a menacing 
situation than that made by Britain and America in their relations with 
Japan during the years 1937 to 1941. 

During that time the great determining events which shaped the 
course of things to come were the unprovoked Japanese assault on China 
in the summer of 1937; the fall of France in the summer of 1940; the 
conclusion of the Tripartite Pact in the autumn of 1940; the Japanese 
entry into Southern Indo-China in the summer of 1941, followed by the 
freezing of Japanese assets; and finally the treacherous attacks on Pearl 
Harbour, Hong Kong and Malaya. In each of these crucial moves it 
was Japan which took the planned, aggressive initiative. It was, as I 
never hesitated to bring home to the Japanese at the time, on their 
shoulders that responsibility must for ever rest for this succession of 
provocative and treacherous acts. 

But this allocation of immediate responsibility for the war does not 
dispose of the whole question of its origins. When wars of such cata- 
clysmic dimensions occur, it is very necessary to seek pertinaciously after 
their underlying causes, if only as a help in planning for the future. 
The basic causes of this great Pacific war do not differ from those of most 
wars in that they are rooted in the primitive urges of Fear and Ambition. 
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In Japan’s funeral march of aggression, ambition has been the leitmotiv, 
fear a recurrent undertone. We should make a mistake if in our analysis 
of Japanese war psychology we were to leave fear out of account. 

Fear is traceable firstly in that national and individual inferiority 
complex which has been responsible for so many Japanese deeds of 
foolish defiance and shameful brutality. The presence of this complex 
in a people who are taught to believe they are the descendants of gods 
and therefore an Oriental version of the Herrenvolk seems illogical at first 
sight. But when one remembers that only for three-quarters of a century 
have the Japanese had normal contacts with the outside world—a world 
which they found had outstripped them both materially and in every 
branch of science and learning—it is understandable that an inner and 
secret sense of inferiority should have developed. The relationship of 
master and pupil can, of course, be a mutually pleasant and happy one; 
but when the pupil becomes a rival and begins to detect his former 
mentor’s failings, his feelings may well be exacerbated by a most irritating 
sense of his former intellectual inferiority. This example typifies much 
in the attitude of the Japanese towards the white race as a whole. 

Another manifestation of this fear-complex was Japan’s genuine 
dread of Czarist Russia until the war of 1904-1905 temporarily put an 
end to it; but that war in turn stimulated Japanese ambition and launched 
her on a further career of expansion. Yet another example was the fear 
of undue economic dependence on the United States and the countries 
of the British Empire, with which states some eighty per cent of Japan’s 
foreign trade was at one time conducted. Anxiety on this score, stimu- 
lated by the threat of economic sanctions which hangs like a sword of 
Damocles over the head of all aggressor states, fostered the growth in 
Japan of the self-sufficiency movement. This in turn became one of the 
prime causes of war. 

Yet another source of Japanese anxiety has been the steady growth of 
population—latterly an increase of nearly one million a year—in a land 
where only one-seventh of the soil is arable and in a world which tended 
more and more to exclude the industrious, sometimes intriguing, and 
always unassimilable Japanese immigrant. True the Japanese case for 
consideration on this score was weakened by the obvious wish of the 
Army to promote the growth of population for use as cannon-fodder and 
by the failure of the Japanese themselves to emigrate voluntarily from 
the central overcrowded islands to such places as the northern island of 
Hokaido, Manchuria and other areas within the Japanese orbit which 
could have accommodated a considerable surplus of population. Even 
so, this problem of over-population is a source of genuine anxiety to 
most thinking Japanese and will require to be tackled by the United 
Nations with foresight and statesmanship when the war is over. 

But causes of war having their roots in fear, important as they are, 
would not in themselves have plunged Japan into such a war as this. 
The main driving force has been a primitive lust for power and dominion 
among a powerful section of Japan’s warrior caste. Just as in the days 
of feudalism the warriors—the shoguns, the daimyos and the samurai— 
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dominated the domestic political scene, so the successors of that caste 
to-day—a section of the military and naval leaders and of the corps of 
“Younger Officers’—aspired to dominate the world outside Japan. 
They looked upon war as their chosen instrument. ‘Taken as a whole— 
there are of course many individual exceptions—these successors of the 
samurai are arrogant, cruel, conceited and possessed of an overweening 
ambition to dominate and conquer for the greater “glory” of Japan. 
I do not suggest that this primitive lust of conquest is confined to the 
Army; but the Army is unquestionably its spiritual home and, but for 
Army influence in the State, it would never have played such a part in 
the shaping of Japan’s destinies. 

These tough believers in the power of the sword have constituted the 
spear-head of the war party. Behind them stood the mighty cohorts of 
the zealots who, while equally ambitious to serve what they conceived 
to be their country’s interests, are less war-minded than the first category 
and entered the bloodstained arena out of a sense of duty rather than from 
any love of the business of foreign conquest. They do not regard war 
as an end in itself, but rather as an obligation imposed by obedience to 
the Imperial will. These form the rank and file of the war party. 
Unlike the first category, which must be destroyed or rendered politically 
impotent before abiding peace can come to the Far East, these victims 
of a perverted education and mass propaganda are capable of conversion 
in time to a more reasonable and tolerant conception of Japan’s inter- 
national relationships. 

There is one further explanation of the Japanese Army’s will to 
conquest which should be mentioned. We all know the amazing capacity 
of the Japanese to copy foreign methods and processes and to turn them 
to the national advantage. What is less realized is that the Japanese, 
having assimilated a new idea, can often improve on it. They believed 
that, with their capacity to adapt and perfect the weapons and lethal 
processes copied from the West and then to keep the results secret, they 
could steal a march on their rivals. ‘They also possessed the inestimable 
advantage of being able to try out their new war devices on the Chinese 
over a period of four years. This fancied possession of technical advan- 
tages over their potential enemies was a powerful incentive to war. 
That the Japanese did at the beginning of the war excel in some aspects 
of naval, military and air technique is beyond question. But they were 
unable to maintain this initial advantage and later, with the best brains 
in Britain and the United States concentrating on the science of war, 
the Japanese were once more technically at a disadvantage. Their 
lesson has doubtless been learnt—but too late. 

Amongst the leaders of the war party personal ambition plays a 
surprisingly small part. Personal jealousies and internecine intrigues 
there are to be sure; between clans, between the Services and even 
between individual government offices sectional jealousies reach an 
intensity rarely equalled elsewhere. But fundamentally it is the extension 
of their country’s power and influence—nationalism in excelsis—which is 
the driving force. In so far as the military and other extremist leaders 
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are concerned, this is a state of mind which it will not be easy to eradicate 
in the post-war years. 

As in Germany, so in Japan there was amongst the people as a whole 
a war psychosis on which the ambitious leaders could play at will. But 
amongst the populace of Japan it was, in my view, less deep and less 
widespread than amongst the populace of Germany. If I am right, our 
problem in exorcizing the spirit of militarism from the Japanese masses 
may prove less formidable than has generally been supposed. Subject 
to the fulfilment of certain conditions, referred to in the following chapter, 
I should rather have to tackle the problem of a post-war Japan than that 
of a post-war Germany. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
PROSPECT 


SINCE THE EVENTS RECORDED IN THESE PAGES, OVER THREE YEARS 
have elapsed. During that time the whole face of things in the Pacific 
and in South-Eastern Asia has changed. It has been hard going, but 
the progress of the Allied operations has been more rapid than I, for 
one, had believed to be possible while we were still fighting Germany. 
Now, with Japan’s final surrender, the days of Japanese militarism are 
numbered. What use will the United Nations make of their victory ? 

In dealing with a defeated Japan, the occupying forces will have 
the advantage of the experience they will meantime have gained in 
Germany. Many, perhaps most, of the administrative problems will be 
similar; but there will also be important differences due to racial, historic 
and economic causes and these will obviously call for specialized treat- 
ment. On the extent of the recognition by the Allies of this latter fact 
will depend the speed and success with which the problem of post-war 
Japan is to be solved. 

The twin objectives of our occupation of Japan and of the peace 
terms to be imposed subsequently will be to render the Japanese people 
(a) incapable of reverting to a policy of armed aggression and (4) unwilling 
themselves to contemplate such a reversion. The precise methods to 
be followed in achieving these objectives must depend on several factors 
still incompletely known, such as the degree to which the Japanese 
people genuinely accept the full consequences of their defeat and repudiate 
those who were responsible for their former policies of aggression. Thus 
the suggestions which follow are offered tentatively and on the basis of 
the meagre and conflicting reports which have come out of Japan since 
ih hi day. 

In the early stages of occupation the same firm and even ruthless 
form of military government must be imposed on Japan as was set up 
in Germany. But military government is not an end in itself but rather 
a means to an end. That end is the re-establishment of conditions 
in which the better elements in Japan will be able to take a gradually 
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increasing part in the government of their country and in the evolution 
of a pacific and democratic political structure. Thus, exclusive military 
government or exclusive foreign civil control will, I hope, last for a rela- 
tively short time, military occupation for a relatively long time. 

To define in advance the length of time each is to last would tend to 
remove all incentive to a rapid regeneration of the people and would 
place the best elements in the country on the same level as the worst. A 
better system, I believe, is to declare from the start that the length of 
foreign military occupation will depend entirely on the conduct of the 
Japanese people themselves, on the extent and speed with which they 
purge themselves of the deadly virus of militarism and on the character 
of the institutions which they set up for the future government of their 
country. 

Any system of government too obviously imposed from without 
inevitably contains in itself the seeds of future dissolution. Our object 
should be not to tell the Japanese people what system of government they 
must institute but rather to encourage the introduction by the Japanese 
themselves of such reforms in their present system as should one day fit 
them to contribute once more to the comity of nations. The process 
may be a lengthy one and great caution will be necessary to ensure that 
such constitutional and other reforms as are introduced are fundamental 
and not merely part of a facade designed to deceive the unwary Western 
observer. Eastern guile is yet more impenetrable than its Western 
counterpart. But the problem of distinguishing between the genuine 
and the fictitious will not be so difficult if the governments of the United 
Nations maintain in Japan diplomatic and consular officers with sound 
judgment and a lifelong experience of the country—and will listen to 
their advice. 

It is my belief that in Japan the process of political and moral regenera- 
tion will proceed more rapidly than in Germany. For one thing there 
still exists in Japan a nucleus of liberal leaders and a residue of progressive 
elements, the counterparts of which in Germany have been virtually 
exterminated by war and the concentration camp; for another thing the 
real, deep perversion of Japanese youth in the pre-war years commenced 
only on the barrack square and its effects tend to disappear as military 
influences are removed. Whereas under Nazi rule the perversion of 
youth began almost at the German mother’s knee and has been exercising 
its baleful effects for well over a decade. 

Although the question of Japan’s economic structure in the post-war 
world will require to be tackled promptly, the Allied governments will 
probably prefer to defer decisions on political and constitutional matters 
until the experience gained during military occupation has provided 
further criteria for judging the true internal situation. But meantime 
there is everything to be gained from encouraging public discussion of 
the issues involved, if only to clear our own minds. It is with these 
reservations that I offer some suggestions as to the constitutional and 
legislative reforms that will be desirable if Japan is at some future date 
to make her contribution to the commonweal. 
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Imperial House and Shintoism. 


To abolish Imperial rule in Japan would, I believe, lead quickly to 
chaos. Japan has never known any other form of titular rule and since 
the prevalence of chaotic post-war conditions in Japan can be neither a 
British nor an American interest, I assume that we shall wish to preserve 
such elements of stability as already exist in the country. Of these one 
would be a system of Imperial rule shorn of militarism and dissociated 
from the modern, nationalistic excrescencies of Shintoism. It is quite 
wrong to assume that Imperial rule and the modern variety of Shintoism 
are as inseparable as the Siamese twins. The ultra-nationalistic trend 
given by the militarist to the Shinto religion is a thing of relatively modern 


growth, designed to emphasize the divine status of the Emperor as an ~ 


instrument for imposing the Army’s will on the country. With the defeat 
and disintegration of the Army, Shintoism will tend to revert to its ancient 
and less mischievous forms. It is the Army’s use of Shintoism rather than 
this somewhat childish cult itself which has created the mischief. 


Shintoism, relieved of its militaristic outcrop, can play a valuable part 


as a stabilizing and pacifying influence. As such it would be second only 
to Buddhism. To deprive a country in the bitter hour of defeat of such 
religious influences as exist would be the height of folly. 


Under the Meiji constitution there is no provision for the abdication 
ofan Emperor. But in Japanese history there have been many instances 
of Emperors, tired of contending with some blustering Shogun or perhaps 
impressed with the futility of mundane things, “retiring” into private 
life. In any case, the present situation being unprecedented in Japanese 
history, precedents need not be sought in the past for deciding the 
question of abdication. 


Whether the Allied governments or the Japanese themselves will 
decide that the present Emperor should abdicate or whether the Emperor 
will take that course of his own volition, it is impossible yet to forecast. 
I have already given it as my opinion that the Emperor himself was 
pacifically minded and did what he could, within what he regarded as 
his constitutional limitations, to avert the present war. In my view he 
has an important—perhaps an essential—role to play, as a constitutional 
monarch, in leading his people back to the ways of peace and inter- 
national collaboration. 


If however, abdication were eventually to be decided upon, I believe 
the best solution, from the Allied point of view, would be succession by 
the Crown Prince, now twelve years old, with his uncle, Prince Chichibu, 
as Regent. The Crown Prince, whom we used frequently to see, sur- 
rounded by a screen of nurses and guards, playing on the beach at Hayama 
close to our garden, was at that time a vigorous, pleasant little fellow 
reputed to be showing considerable promise. Like every elder son of 
the Imperial House, he was separated from his parents while still little 
more than an infant, installed in his own palace and placed under the 
egis of carefully selected tutors and mentors. He was only allowed to 
visit his parents once a week. This inhumane practice, which I hope 
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will disappear in post-war Japan, was designed to fashion these little 
princes héritiers into the perfect instruments of an ambitious statecraft— 
automatons untrammelled by over-close ties of family affection. The 
system enabled the most powerful element in the State—latterly the 
Army—to mould the child’s character and to impose its own baleful 
ideas. Fortunately for the present Emperor, the rigours of the system 
were mitigated by the fact that he was brought up at a time when the 
ideas of his more enlightened grandfather, the Emperor Meiji, still pre- 
vailed. In his case also he had the advantage of a mother who exercised— 
and still exercises—a considerable influence over her children and so 
counteracted the more extreme militarist influences. I have reason to 
believe that in the case of the present Crown Prince also the Army was 
not given full rein, and that the more pacific ideals of the Emperor and 
Empress exercised a salutary influence. 


Prince Chichibu, who was in ill-health throughout 1940-41, had no 
responsibility for the events leading up to the war; indeed rumour has 
it that he was kept under house-arrest throughout 1941 and 1942. So 
far as I know he has since played no prominent part in. promoting the 
war effort. The choice of Prince Chichibu as Regent, should his health 
permit, would be a wise one. But in the present state of our information, 
all that it is possible to say definitely is that the Crown must in future 
be freed from all military influences and become, in the words of the 
eminent Professor Minabe, “an organ of the State,’ instead of the 
autocratic embodiment of the State itself. 


The Legislature. 


With the aid of comparatively few, though important, amendments 
to the Constitution, it should be possible for the moderate leaders of 
Japan to establish a more genuinely representative form of government 
than has existed in the past. 


The first essential will be for the new Japan to stamp out the evil of 
political corruption by imposing the most drastic penalties on those 
guilty of it and removing the illicit influences hitherto exercised by the 
Army on the one hand and the big industrialists on the other. Elections 
must be as free in practice as the Constitution provides that they should 
be in theory. Members of the Diet should receive adequate salaries. 


Bearing in mind that the Japanese nation is still politically immature 
and unaccustomed to the responsibility of working a truly democratic 
system, it may be found desirable to broaden the representative character 
of the House of Peers and increase its powers for revising and vetoing 
hasty and ill-considered measures sent to it by the Diet. In order to 
maintain a proper system of checks and balances, it may also prove 
desirable to add to the formal functions of the Privy Council in proportion 
as the titular powers of the Crown are restricted. 

Decisions on such matters are best left to the Japanese themselves, 
subject to the overriding principle that the form of government which 
emerges should be a genuinely democratic one. 
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The Cabinet. 


Two reforms in the present system are essential; firstly, the Cabinet 
should no longer be responsible to the Emperor alone, but should be 
directly answerable to Parliament and dependent on a parliamentary 
majority as in England; secondly, the right to nominate the Ministers of 
War and Marine should be withdrawn from the Services and vested in 
the Prime Minister. These would be constitutional changes of the first 
magnitude, striking at the root of Japanese governmental usage and 
likely to encounter the liveliest opposition in reactionary circles. Never- 
theless I do not see how an Allied occupation of Japan could safely be 
terminated until the Japanese have at least rectified these two main 
constitutional defects by means of which the Army has in the Banos 
dominated the country and plunged it into the present war. Even 
though the Army itself may be disbanded and the General Staff dispersed, 
the danger of a future revival of militarist and reactionary influence will 
subsist so long as the fighting Services possess the constitutional right to 
exploit the Imperial prerogative and flout the will of Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment. In general, steps must be taken to ensure that the Cabinet in 
future governs Japan as the instrument of Parliament and not as a 
marionette operated by obscure influences. 


Army and Navy. 


These, with their ancillary air forces, will presumably be reduced to 
the proportions of police forces until such time as Japan is judged fit 
to take her place in the World Security Organization and contribute 
her quota to defence against aggression. But as in Germany, so in Japan, 
this dissolution of military power will not in itself guarantee the United 
Nations against the persistence of subterranean militarist influences or 
the revival of the militarist spirit after the Allied occupation comes to an 
end. In eradicating this danger, much can be achieved by a very 
vigorous weeding out and punishment of war criminals. The atrocities 
committed during this war by the Japanese Army, particularly in its 
treatment of prisoners, have been a disgrace to twentieth-century civiliza- 
tion and no pains must be spared to discover the real instigators and 
perpetrators, beginning at the top. 

In any country in the world, if the system is cruel, agents of cruelty 
will be found ready to apply it. In Japan we must try to destroy not 
merely the war criminals themselves but the whole system of police 
repression which has rendered such cruelties endemic. 

Every effort should also be made to bring home to the Japanese 
people by ocular demonstration, photographs, and the statements of 
witnesses, the true record of their armed forces in this matter. As in 
Germany, bombing and invasion of their homeland has been the best 
demonstration of what war really means. But this is not enough. The 
nation’s war guilt and the responsibility of the militarist leaders in general 
and of the Army in particular for the sufferings it has had to endure 
must be made known to the people, by every means in our power. We 
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shall have to face the difficult task of discrediting for all time in the eyes 
of the Japanese people that warrior caste which has dominated the 
political scene through the centuries and to which the civilian elements 
have so long looked up with traditional awe and respect. Custom and 
tradition are tenacious things, particularly in Japan, and both the Allied 
authorities and the Japanese governments which will succeed them will 
have to be constantly on the watch for signs of a revival of this cult of 
the ancient samurai, and of his modern counterpart, the militaristic 
Jingo. 

But the best guarantee of all against the revival of Japanese militarism 
when the Allied occupation comes to an end will be the maintenance 
by the United Nations in the Far East of forces so considerable and so 
strategically disposed that any Japanese hope of “‘staging a come-back”’ 
will be utterly vain. Our dispositions should be such that the trained. 
military minds of Japan must realize that any further attempt at aggres- 
sion would be doomed from the start. This, presumably, will be the 
business of the United Nations Security Council; but I would emphasize 
that, regardless of the cost and inconvenience involved, British and 
American forces should play a major role in the organization of future 
Far Eastern security. The Japanese must be made to feel not only that 
they can never again hope successfully to attack their neighbours but 
that their own security from attack will enjoy a guarantee in which they 
can repose confidence. Fear must be exorcized as well as the spirit of 
aggression. 


Finance. 


It will be essential that Japan should be made to feel for at least a 
generation the financial burden of the war for which she has been respon- 
sible. The nation must not be allowed to shift the burden from its 
shoulders, as the Germans did after the last war, by the simple process 
of inflation and the wiping out of the internal debt. The victors, 
burdened with the debt incurred in resisting aggression, must not again 
have to vie with vanquished nations starting afresh with a clean financial 
slate. Apart from maintaining internal debt payments, which would 
seem necessary if the creation of a vast unemployment problem is to be 
avoided, the Japanese taxpayer will have to find the money for financing 
heavy reparations in kind. This time we must see to it that, in matters 
of taxation, the enemy countries do not find themselves at an obvious 
advantage vis-a-vis their victors. 


Japan’s Post-War Economy. 

I sometimes hear it suggested that, after their defeat, the Japanese 
should be forced back into the seclusion from which they emerged in 
the latter half of the last century and forbidden to engage in foreign trade 
or travel. However attractive such an idea may seem at first sight, 
particularly to prospective trade rivals, it is impracticable if only because 
Japan, when she emerged from seclusion, was only able to support a 
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population of 35,000,000, whereas to-day the population of the Japanese 
Islands is nearing the 80,000,000 mark. To condemn Japan to economic 
seclusion would be to sentence 45,000,000 persons to death by starvation. 
A country of 150,000 square miles, of which only about one-seventh is 
arable land, can hardly be expected to maintain a population of 80,000,000 
without the employment afforded by industry and by an intensive export 
and import trade. 

However bitterly we may feel about this war, we must retain our 
sense of proportion. The criterion by which we should judge every 
proposal for the future administration of an enemy state is not whether 
it would be fair to that country—a difficult standard to establish—but 
whether it would be fair to the world at large. To attempt to segregate, 


whether in Europe or Asia, highly populous areas in a state of unemploy- ~ 


ment, want and privation, would be to cut off our nose to spite our face. 
For there is nothing which would more surely retard the immensely 
difficult process of world recovery and reconstruction. If we, the victors, 
are to climb out of the pit, it will not be by creating, as we emerge, a 
series of distressed areas acting as a brake on world recovery and serving 
as a hotbed of international intrigue. We wish to turn the enemy nations 
not into focuses of discontent and political agitation but into entities 
worthy to graduate once more for the honour of world citizenship. 

So far as Japan is concerned, the economic objective should be the 
elimination of unfair competition in international trade rather than the 
suppression of all competition. Admittedly this is easier to postulate 
than to achieve. But there will be one important favourable factor. 
For years the Army and the industrialists have deliberately kept down 
the level of wages and fostered a low standard of living amongst the 
people—the Army in order to render the nation less averse to thoughts 
of war and the industrialists in order to undersell their foreign com- 
petitors and amass great profits, both for themselves and the State. 
With the Army out of the picture, with the political powers of the great 
industrial magnates broken, and with the control of industry so dispersed 
as to be beyond the grasp of the “‘big five’ combines, a real opportunity 
will be presented for putting Japan’s economy on a sounder social basis. 
By seeking to raise the standard of living and offering to the unfortunate 
Japanese people some of those amenities of modern life which have 
hitherto been deliberately withheld from them, Japan’s leaders of the 
future will have to their hand a powerful instrument for diverting the 
thoughts of the nation from ideas of war and revenge to the more useful 
and profitable pursuits of peace. They will ipso facto render impossible 
that wholesale undercutting of prices which has in the past been so 
disturbing to world economy and has earned so bad a name for Japanese 
exports. And finally they will automatically promote the demand for 
foreign manufactured goods on the home market, thus creating a sound 
trade basis for the maintenance of Japan’s teeming millions. 

Taking a long view, I do not believe the problem of Japan’s excess 
population to be insoluble. Those influences which have sought by 
propaganda, the grant of bonuses, etc., to promote increases in the birth 
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rate for purely militarist reasons will have been removed. Moreover, 
an improvement in the general standard of living is likely to bring in its 
train an added sense of parental responsibility for the education of the 
individual child, thus tending to reduce the size of families. 

One method which would facilitate the necessary post-war transition 
from heavy industry back to light industry would be the supply, at 
Japan’s expense, of clothing to the millions in Eastern Asia and the Pacific 
islands who are left virtually bereft of it at the end of this war. Having 
regard to the world textile shortage with which we shall be faced, the 
unfortunate people in Far Eastern countries are likely to suffer severely. 
The cloth which will be available in Europe, the United States, and even 
India, will at first satisfy only a fraction of the Far Eastern demand. 
Free supply of clothing from the Japanese to the millions they have 
wronged and despoiled would be but poetic justice. 


Re-education. 


This will require to be undertaken on the largest possible scale. It 
must of course be mainly a matter for the Japanese themselves, though 
I should expect to see them have recourse increasingly to the excellent 
system under which foreign professors and teachers have in the past 
been attached ‘to Japanese universities and schools for the teaching of 
languages and other specialized subjects. At the start the United 
Nations will have to see to it that bonfires are made of a large number of 
the highly-coloured, ultra-nationalistic text-books with which the youth 
of Japan has been regaled during the past ten years. But apart from this, 
I should expect the process of re-education to be largely automatic. 
With army domination eliminated, with Shintoism shorn of its national- 
istic trends, and with the spiritual side of the Imperial influence 
emphasized at the expense of the temporal, the Japanese teaching 
profession would be free to revert to its normally liberal and progressive 
practices in the education of the country’s youth. 


Such are some of the problems, sketched in the broadest outline, 
with which we shall be faced now that Japanese resistance has been 
finally overcome. 

What of the Japanese leaders who will be called upon to mould the 
new Japan? 

In Baron Shidehara, Prime Minister as this book goes to press, and 
Shigeru Yoshida, Foreign Minister, Japan has two men who have never 
deviated from outspoken opposition to the Army’s whole policy of 
aggression abroad and oppression at home. It is a marvel to me that, 
during the past five years, they escaped the clutches of the kempei. While 
other friends of peace fell by the wayside, Mr. Yoshida never relaxed 
his efforts to avert the threatening catastrophe. He came openly to see 
me at the Embassy at times when I myself considered it unwise for him 
to do so. His ambassadorship in London was only one episode in a 
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career devoted consistently and courageously to the improvement of 
Japan’s relations with Great Britain and the United States. 

Amongst the younger men, also, are many who may be trusted to 
work single-mindedly for a return to true parliamentarism, this time 
unhampered by a powerful and persistently hostile military caste. 
Whether they will succeed in relighting the torch of democracy which 
Hamaguchi held aloft so courageously in the twenties of this cen 
remains to be seen. From our point of view it is vital they should 
succeed, for this war has left behind all too many dark patches in a 
world which we had all hoped would emerge predominantly free and 
democratic. 

Of one thing I am certain: the spirit of democracy in Japan can never 
be kindled or fostered by foreign diktat. Let the occupying authority 
confine itself to creating the conditions in which, for the first time in 
history, the Japanese people can make a free choice of the institutions 
under which they are to be governed. For those institutions, if they are 
to endure, must be founded and built by the Japanese themselves. 


In this book I have endeavoured to give an accurate and dispassionate 
account of the Japanese as I have known them and as I believe them te 
be. Behind the mask of inscrutability ; beneath the courteous reserve; 
despite the treacheries of politicians, the trickeries of big business, and 
the revolting cruelties of military and police, I believe the Japanese 
nation to possess fundamental qualities of kindliness, courage, loyalty and 
self-abnegation which should offer a good basis on which to build the 
new Japan. 

What phoenix will rise from the ashes of old Japan? The answer 
to this question will not depend exclusively on the Japanese themselves. 
It will also be affected by our own understanding of the Japan that is 
passing and our capacity to influence for good the Japan that is to be 
reborn. 


THE END 
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